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PART I 






Upstairs in the dark the little girl woke, with a breathy 
scream that brought the people hurrying from the 
lighted rooms below. Father came^ and Mother came, 
and Aunt Agnes, and Uncle Eden, who was not truly 
an uncle, but said that he should be soon. Mam, too, 
came running from the kitchen, and it was to her that 
the little girl clung. 

"The man — black man!" she wailed. "Don't let 
him! Don't!'' 

" Why, precious heart, there's no man here," Aunt 
Agnes comforted. "You're safe in your little crib. 
Look ! There's no one here to hurt you." 

"The man!" the child still sobbed. "Big, tafl 
man ! " 

"Did baby have a pain in her poor little tum?" 
cooed Mother. " Annie, you really must be more care- 
ful about what she eats. Can't you quiet her? The 
noise goes right through my head." 

" Give her to me ! " said Uncle Eden. " Let me take 
her, Annie." 

" You can't manage her, Mr. Tollervey," Mam an- 
swered jealously. " Hush now, lovey ! Hush ! " 

" My word, but I can that ! Come to your unde, 
Sonny-Boy. And the rest of you, clear ! " 

They went out of the chamber, all but Eden Toller- 
vey. The little girl nestled deep in his arms and saw 
the rays of lamplight crinkly, through the tears that 
still stood in her eyes. 

" But I saw the man," she whimpered. " Unc' Eden, 
truly t sa# him — and he stood — and he looked at 
me." 
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" Well, if he did, Sonny-Boy, we drove the beggar 
away before he touched you, and we shan't let him come 
again." 

While he spoke, Eden Tollervey had wrapped her 
in the little blue comforter. Now he gathered her up, 
comforter and all, and began to pace the floor. At 
first the little girl sensed only that he was near, this 
big uncle that was to be, and that his arms were strong 
and safe. Then in the light that crinkled only a little, 
now that her tears were dry, she was glad to see the 
familiar features of the room that she knew. Here 
was the sloping wall of the cottage chamber, hung with 
a pattern of roses that looked, in the half-light, like 
the puckered faces of crying children. Here were the 
wonderful silver things that twinkled upon her mother's 
dressing table, and here was the stove, with the fiery 
eyes of mica. Yes, this was the place that she knew 
by daylight, not the place where the strange, tall 
man had stood and looked upon her. So she was re- 
assured and stopped sobbing, and then she was aware 
that, as Uncle Eden trudged up and down the room, 
he was singing under his breath, and this was the 
song: — 

'' Oh^ it's row me up in a tough bull's hide, 
(Sing Italy and the Lowlands low !) 
And throw me overboard, let me go with the tide, 
As we sail in the Lowlands low! " 

When they paced toward the bed, she could see the 
singer's face against the lamplight, dark and keen, 
with the close-cropped beard and the beaky nose. 
When they turned and paced toward the stove, she 
could see on the wall a huge shadow Uncle Eden, 
who soothed in his arms a little shadow girl. 



*' And throw me overboard, let me go with the tide. 
As we sail in the Lowlands low ! " 
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As she listened to the song, it seemed to her that 
it was she that was the little shadow girl, lapped in 
the arms of a shadow, and away they went together 
upon the unknown tide of the sea that beat on the Low- 
lands low — the far, strange sea that bore them into 
a soft darkness, where little stars of red and white 
were twinkling, and many iSgures moved, and one of 
them was Mam. 

Next day, at dinner, her mother patted the little 
girl's cheek. 

'^You had a horrid dream last night, didn't you, 
blessing? " she said. 

" Hush! " Aunt Agnes warned. ** Don't remind her 
of it." 

^^ I didn't dweam," said the little girl. ^^ The man 
— he came, and he looked at me." 

The mother laughed. 

^^ Did you ever see such a set little piece? " she said. 

Here, have a weeny taste of pickle, chickabiddy. 
You needn't raise your eyebrows, Agnes. A little bit 
won't hurt her." 



u 



Thb lawful name of the little girl was Sydney Consi- 
dine, but being, as her mother had said, a set little 
piece, she refused to answer to it. She was not a little 
girl, she had explained through the iSve years of her life ; 
she was a little boy. So she was called Sonny, a name 
to which she was pleased to answer, and, as she was a 
lean, dark, crop-headed little creature, a name that 
suited her well. 

Sonny's world was made up of five grown people — ^ 
Father, Mother, Aunt, Uncle-to-be, and Mam. Of 
Father, who spoke little, she was shy and somewhat 
afraid. Indeed, she was woman-grown before she even 
j^essed that the big, dreamy-eyed man had been every 
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whit as shy of her, his baby. Of the two, she was much 
fonder of Uncle Eden, the blackjjthick$£t man, who 
sang her songs and told her stories. Father and Uncle 
Eden spent their days at the mines, a place of clank- 
ing machines and belching chimneys, where, on her rare 
visits. Sonny was bidden keep tight hold of a grown- 
up hand. 

Aunt Agnes, too, was away much of the time, for she 
taught school — a vague place, about which Sonny 
wondered. In her hours at home she taught Sonny 
to read, out of a green book with a monkey on the 
^ cover, and she made Sonny little, ruffled frocks, which 
Sonny hated, because they were " so girl-y." She was 
a pretty aunt, tall and full-bosomed, with blue eyes 
and straw-coloured hair, that was done in two great 
braids in the morning, when Sonny ran into her bed- 
room to kiss her. 

Sonny's mother never sewed; she left that to Aunt 
Agnes. She never cooked, of course; she left that to 
Mam. Most of the time she wore loose gowns, with 
lace and ribbons, that were smooth to the touch of lit- 
tle fingers that must never touch. Often she lay for a 
whole afternoon on the big couch in the living-room 
or on her bed, and at such times Sonny walked on tip- 
toe, with hushed breath, and fetched the headache 
cologne for " poor^ dear, sick Muwer." 

Something was wrong with Mother's heart, Sonny 
knew. How many times had she heard Mother say it ! 

^' If it weren't for my poor heart! But I have to 
spare myself.'* 

Once when Mother said this, , Aunt Agnes, who was ^ 
sitting with her back toward her, made a queer face, 
. and Sonny saw it. 
' " What for did you do that. Auntie ? " Sonny asked. 

Aunt Agnes grew rosy red, and Mother said, with a 
sharp little laugh: — 

'^Oh, Aunt Agnes thinks that I'm enjoying myself 
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• — that I like to lie here helpless — that I like not being 
able to do for my own child. Still, Fve done scxne-^ 
thing for her. Even you must admit that, Agnes. If 
it hadn't been for her, I'd be as well and strong as 
you to-day — nearly as well, that is. Of course, wei 
Fullaloves haven't the constitutions of you Considines."! 

Mother said a great deal more, of which Sonny un- 
derstood little, but already she understood enough. 
In some way it was throu^ her that Mother had to 
wear dressing sacks and lie upon the couch. She had 
hurt Mother, and all the time she truly loved her 
pretty mother so ! For she wfius indeed a pretty mother, 
little, and slim, and brown, like a quick, small bird. 
Sonny felt that she was made of finer clay than the 
rest of the household. Perhaps this was because she 
never saw Mother work, as the others did, or perhaps 
it was because she grasped half the meaning of allu- 
sions that Mother loved to make. 

For Mother was bom a FuUalove — " one of the 
Meadowfield Fullaloves " — she was careful to explain. 
Sonny was a FuUalove, too, though Father and Aunt 
Agnes and Uncle Eden were not so distinguished, and 
Sonny had a Grandmother FuUalove, and an Aunt 
Emma, and an Aunt Lydia, who lived in a mysterious 
place caUed ^' the East." Some day, when Father had 
ifiUed his pockets with money, they would leave the 
mines and go East, and there, like the Prince and the 
Princess in the fairy stories, Uve happy ever after. 
J ** I hope that time isn't too far off," Mother would 
add, ** for the child's sake. She'U grow up a perfect 
little) savage in this awful hole." 

But Sonny did not think her home an awful hole, 
for aU day long, whUe Aunt Agnes was away and poor 
Mother lying down, she had Mam to play with and 
to keep her company. Her real name was Anne Pinket, 
but Mlim Sonny's baby tongue had made it, and Mam 
to Solmy she remained. She had always been there 
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in the house, Sonny supposed, cook and waiting maid 
and nurse, all rolled in one. She was a tall, gaunt 
woman, with sharp black eyes and high cheek-bones. 
She was quick and deft of movement and quick of 
tongue, too, but never with Sonny. 

In the morning Sonny helped Mam in the kitchen, 
carrying clean plates to the cupboard, one at a time, 
or stemming berries, with little, clumsy fingers, or she 
brought her blocks and wooden animals and played 
with themt on the kitchen floor. Mam never trod on the 
toy sheep and cows, however many steps she had to 
take to go round them, and she never was cross when 
a house of blocks was thrown down with a loud crash. 
But, then. Mam was not sick, like poor Mother. 

In the afternoon Mam used to mend stockings. She 
had a little, brown work-box, with a half-obliterated 
picture on the cover and " A Gift from Truro " printed 
underneath. In the box lived a lump of smooth white 
wax, and an emery bag, shaped like a fat strawberry, 
and a little needle-book, with a flowered cover of faded 
silk. Never was such a box for treasures! And out 
o£ that treasure-box came one day four squares of 
gaudy calico, and Sonny had her first lesson in sewing 
at Mam's knee. She was to sew a square of patchwork 
every day for a year of days, and then she should have 
enough to make a beautifid, many-hued quilt for poor 
Mother, whose heart was wrong. 

Those were the five people that made Sonny Consi- 
dine's visible world — Father, Mother, Aunt, and 
Uncle-to-be, and Mam. But in the world that was not 
all made visible she had a playmate and a brother — 
not Father's little boy» nor Mother's, but still her 
f brother, in whose comradeship she took delight. She 
always found him waiting for her, when she went out 
of doors, and together they put to sea in the clothes- 
basket, or marched to battle down the rough slope 
that lay behind the house. All day long they played 
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together, and sometimes at night, when she lay in her 
bed, she found that she was not there, but off and away 
with Brother, in a strange land of little sun, where they 
sailed the seas and fled from enemies. Once, in that 
strange land, she lost her brother and woke up crying, 
but next day, when she went out of doors, she found him 
waiting for her and again they played together. 

When she talked about their adventures, Father, of 
course, said nothing, and Uncle Eden, equally of 
course, gave her a wooden gun to carry in the next 
battle. But Aunt Agnes puckered her pretty brows. 

** But Sonny is alone all day," she said, '^ while to 
hear her talk, you'd think she had a playmate. Do 
you know, it seems to me dangerously like fibbing.'' 

** I love to hear her talk," laughed Mother. ** Go 
on, chicken! What did Brother do when the enemy 
nearly caught you? " 

Sonny shook her head. For the first time she re- 
alised that the grown folk doubted, or, worse, were 
laughing at her. After that day she seldom spoke of 
Brother, unless it were to Unde Eden, or to Mam, who 
understood best of them aU. Mam spoke of Brother 
withi all respect, and whenever she gave Sonny a warm 
turnover or a twisted doughnut, she never failed to 
make the motion of giving her a second one. 

" That's for your brother," she would say. 

Mam understood; she knew thati Sonny's brother 
was not quite the same as other boys. 






Thk months slipped by in the awful hole of Laura 
Considine's aversion, until Sonny was six years old. 
By that time she was out of the green book, with the 
monkey on the cover, and able to read the stories that 
Grandmother FuUalove sent her out of the mysterious 
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E9.st — stories of that sad princess, wKo was cast 
adrift upon the waves, with her baby at her breast, and 
of the ^ince, with Ringed shoes, who slew the mon- 
ster in the echoing sea-caves, and of the littlel chimney- 
sweeper who became a water-baby. On Sundays, when 
she puzzled over Mam's Bible, she found the sea again 
* — the red sea that overwhelmed the chariots of the 
wicked king, and the black sea that yawned to swallow 
the doubting apostle, and that strange sea — no , 
stranger than the others ! — where cherubim and sera- . 
phim cast down their golden crowns. The sea ! Al- ; 
ways the sea ! At night the surge of unknown waters 
echoed through her dreams. 

Slowly she realised that this sea of which she read 
was the same sea that had surged through Uncle Eden's 
stories and his songs, to which so often she had slept. 
Slowly, too, she realised that this sea was not like the 
giants and the good folk of the stories, which now she [ 
knew were one-half fantasy, but a real sea of the visi- 
ble world. Then, one agonising day, she realised that 
the sea was not only real, but her enemy, for it would 
sweep Aunt Agnes and Uncle Eden from her life, just 
as it had swept away the hosts of Pharaoh. They 
were to be married, and go across the sea to a faraway 
place, named Cornwall. They were not coming back 
next week, or next month, or next year. The sea 
was to bear them away forever. 

Sonny remembered vividly the days of sewing and of 
packing, because it was so strange to see Aunt Agnes 
and Uncle Eden round the house. She remembered, 

. , too, how many headaches poor Mother had. 

^ ' " I'm sure I don't begrudge it to you, Agnes," Mother 

would say, *^ but I'm only human, and I can't help re- 
membering that / might be going back to civilisation, 
if only Will had done as Eden did and bought Man- 
drakes, instead of Tuscaroras. Oh, if Will had only 
listened to my advice ! " 



fl 
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But clearest of all that time, Sonny remembered an 
evening that was one of their last evenings together. 
She was sitting on Uncle Eden's knee, all as still as a 
mouse, and Uncle Eden, with his pipe between his teeth, 
was reading some letters that had come on that day's 
mail. Father, at the big table, was working over some 
sheets of paper, that were covered with drawings, and 
Aunt Agnes was bending her head above a piece of 
white embroidery. The light from the big lamp fdS 
on them all, and Auntie's hair was yellow and shiny. 

Then there dropped a little picture from the letter 
that Uncle Eden opened, and Sonny took it up, and 
said:*— 

"Whoishe,Unc'Eden?" 

"Who is it, Sonny-Nephew? Why, it's my other 
nephew, my sister's little boy, and she's sent me his 
picture all the way from South Africa." 

"Does he live in Africa?" asked Sonny, and her 
) uncle answered yes, but she could not believe him. For 
she knew that in Africa lived black people, with kinky 
hair, while the little boy in the picture had straight hair 
and a white skin, and wore a jacket and a broad white 
collar. ! 

'^ So that's young Nicholas Boscrow," Uncle Eden 
mused aloud, as he smoked. "A likely chap, eh, 
Sonny? Rising thirteen, and can ride near anything 
on the veldt. He's got red hair, Nell writes me — 
the red Dane ! I say. Will ! " He turned to Sonny's 
father. " I hope Bob Roscrow sticks it out and makes 
an engineer of the lad, like the rest of us. Nell has 
some bally notion of seeing him in holy orders." He 
chuckled at the thought. "A parson — him — that 
red Dane! What do you think of him, matey? '* 

"Will he be there in Cornwall? " whispered Sonny. 
" And will you tell him all the stories ? " 

The tears were dangerously near her eyes, so Unde 
Eden held her close, and said that he had only one 
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"That won't be next year. Will,'* said Mother, 
briskly, " if all your investments are as lucky as the 
Tuscaroras." 

Again the Tuscaroras! Many times indeed did 
Sonny hear their name, in the months that followed 
on Aunt Agnes's wedding. She wondered what they 
were, and pictured them as little, stumpy,,brown things, 
with gilt bands round their middles, for the name 
sounded exactly like the names of the fat, brown cigars, 
that came in the wooden boxes that made such excellent 
treasure chests. Poor Father, she began to say to her- 
self, if only he hadn^t bought those Tuscaroras ! She 
could feel for him, for she remembered how once, when 
Uncle Eden had taken her into the grocery store and 
let her choose the stick of candy that she liked best, 
she had picked out a bright red stick, because it looked 
so pretty, and when she had bitten into it, she had 
found it flavoured with stinging clove — a flavour that 
she hated. No doubt it had been that way with Father 
and the Tuscaroras — poor Father ! 

Partly because she pitied him, and partly because 
she wanted the strong touch and the different ways of 
ai man, which Uncle Eden was not there to give, Sonny 
drew nearer to her father. She would so gladly have 
been friends with him, and he with her, if they could 
only have found the way t 

Once indeed, and only once, he talked with her. It 
was a warm Sunday, with the windows wide open and 
the curtains swaying in the puffs of air, and Sonny 
had just come in from the Methody church, to which 
she sometimes wenti with Mam, in a stiffly starched 
white frock and new black shoes that squeaked. In 
the dining-room she foimd Father at work, with his 
velvet-line^, box, full of shiny little instruments, and a 
lot of papers that were covered with lines of different 
colours. Close by sat MotheTf in an armchair, with 
sheets and sheets of the eastern paper scattered round 
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her, and Sonny knew what she hadi been talking about. 
When Mother's eyes grew bright, like boot-buttons, 
and Father bent his head a little lower over his work, 
that meant Tuscaroras. 

" Well, well, Laura,'* Father was saying, as Sonny 
crackled into the dining-room, ^^ done is done, and talk- 
ing won't mend it." 

" That's a nice, tactful way of teUine me to hold my 
tongue, I suppose," said Mother, with si gasping laugh. 
"But I'm oiJy human. Will, dear, and when I think 
how you and Eden ToUervey started even, and you had 
the same chance to invest in Mandrakes, and now Agnes 
is doing Rome and Paris, and I — ^ I suppose I'm buried 
alive for ever in this awful, awful place ! " ^ 

Then Mother snatched up her little, lacy handker- 
chief and wiped her eyes, and Father shifted in his 
chair. 

" Don't take it so hard, Laura," he urged. ** Things 
are sure to come our way soon. I shouldn't wonder if 
when I've patented my process — " 

** Oh, your invention ! " cried Mother, and flung 
down the handkerchief. " Don't talk to me about your 
inventions. Will. You always were a dreamer. 
Dreams, dreams, nothing but dreams ! " 

** Well," Father answered patiently, " sometimes, 
you know, there are dreams that come through the 
Gate of Horn." 

** I don't know what you are talking about," Mother 
said, as she picked up a piece of the newspaper that was 
covered with the pictures of beautifully gowned women. 
** But I do know that if you don't clear away that stuiF, 
Anne can't set the table, and we'll have no dinner." 

Neither did Sonny know what Father was talking 
about, but she wanted to know, and at last she mus- 
tered courage to go ask him. She found him smoking, 
as he sauntered up and down the uneven front walk. 
On either side of the walk was a strip of flowers that 
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Mam had tended, nasturtiums and portulacas, bright, 
gaudy things that would thrive even in poor soil. Be- 
yond the flowers were patches of thin grass, half 
choked with plaintain and dandelion, that merged into 
the dirt of the highway. Across the dusty road the 
land dropped sheer^ and over the tops of young pine 
trees, that shivered in the hot wind, you could see the 
chimneys and the huddled wooden buildings of the min- 
ing town below. 

But Father was not looking at the chimneys, nor did 
he seem to feel the heat, nor even to hear the squeak of 
Sonny's shoes. Indeed, he gave quite a start, when she 
spoke. I 

" Father ! What is a gate of horn? " 

" What is a — " 

*' A gate of horn. You said it." 

For a moment Father harked back in his mind. 
Then he smiled, looking down at Sonny, and took her 
moist, little hand into his, and they paced up and down 
the walk together, in the hot wind. 

" The Gate of Horn," said Father, and hesitated, 
for he was not used to telling stories, like Uncle Eden. 
** Well, you see," he began, ** there was a man — ^" 

*^ Once upon a time, there was a man," amended 
Sonny, in a whisper. 

^^ And he had a kind of dream, and he thought he 
wenti where people go when they die. He saw a lot of 
queer things there. And he saw two gates, and one 
was of ivory, all bright and smooth and shiny — " 

" Like Auntie's wedding dress ! " cried Sonny. 

" And the other was of horn, just dull horn. And 
all the dreams that the people in the world were to 
dream passed through those gates. Only some were 
false dteams, just pretty things to look at, soft and 
shimmery and — " 

" I know," said Sonny. " Like Muwer's pretty rib- 
bons." 
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She felt her father's hand shut upon hers, so hard 
that she winced, and then, as suddenly, she felt his 
grasp relax. 

" Yes, like Muwer's ribbons," he went on, " soft 
things that were pretty only to look at. And those 
false dreams, Sonny, camel through the Ivory Gate, 
the shiny gate, but the true dreams — the dreams of 
things that really were, or should be — the true dreams 
came through the Gate of Horn." 

"And did you ever see it — the Gate of Horn?" 
she questioned. 

Again he smiled, as he looked down at her, and 
pressed the little, moist hand that he still held. 

" No, Sonny, I never found the place where the true 
dreams come from. But maybe you will find it some 
day." 

She pondered for a little while, as she paced the walk 
with Father. 

" Where shall I read it all, about the gates ? " she 
asked suddenly. 

" You won't read it. Sonny, not till you're grown up 
and go to college. It's in Latin — the JSneid, you 
see." 

" Am I going to college? What is college? " 

** It's a place where I went for a while, Sonny, when 
my folks were trying to make a lawyer of me. And 
you shall go to college, too. I don't know why you 
shouldn't have the same chance as a boy. There'll be 
cash enough by that time. The Tuscaroras will go 
up. And there's always the process." 

But Father now was talking to himself, and Sonny 
knew that she was quite forgotten. 

That night she dreamed, and in her dream she saw 
a great gate. It was like the biggest gate that she 
had ever seen — the gate of the graveyard on the hill 
among the pines, where Mam had taken her for a walk 
QU^ Sunday afternoon. But in the dream the gate 
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went up so high that she could not see the top, and it 
was built, not of logs, but of pillars that shone. 
Through this gate shapes came pouring, lovely, inde- 
terminate things, all points and sparkles of li^t, and 
gay colours, like the figures in a kaleidoscope; and as 
they came, they flooded the house — dreams, bri^t 
dreams, enough for Father, and Mother, and Mam, 
and for all the world. But the pillars of tiie gate were 
fair and shining, and Sonny knew that it was not the 
Gate of Horn. 



It was only a few days later, while Sonny, in her play 
with Brother, still was seeking for the Gate of Horn, 
that she had a great adventure. She was at play one 
morning with a musical top, striped red and blue, which 
was her favourite toy, when her mother came out on the 
steps, and, close behind her, came Mam, with an anxious 
face. 

** Don't be silly, Annie," Mother was saying lightly. 
^ She isn't a baby any longer, and it's not half a mile 
to the store, and, anyway, I must have this silk." 

Then Mother asked Sonny if she wouldn't like to be 
a big, brave boy, and go all alone down into town, and 
bring back a spool of silk? Of course. Sonny would, 
and of course she knew the way, and she left her pre- 
cious top lying on the walk and started right off. 
Mother laughed and waved a good-bye from the steps, 
but Mam, with the worried eyes, went with Sonny as 
far as the road. 

** Mind you look out for horses, when you cross the 
road," said Mam. ** If I get those plums done up in 
time. 111 walk down and meet you. And there's a 
penny to buy you a stick o' candy." 

It is a wonderful thing, this first going out into the 
world. Sonny trudged along, head up, like a soldier, 
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and now she felt the lump, where the sample of silk and 
the money were pinned into her pocket, and now she felt 
the penny, her own penny, which was growing warm 
and sticky in her hand. She was very brave and 
happy, till she remembered that, just beyond the brook, 
stood the tumble-down houses, where the children lived 
who called " Proudy-cat ! " and put out their tongues, 
whenever they saw her, and, a little farther on, was the 
blue house that harboured the yappy little dog, that 
once had snapped at her ankles. She began to wish 
that Mam were with her, or even shadow Brother, but 
on this, her going out into the world, she found that 
Brother was no longer with her. 

The rude children must have gone to carry dinner 
to their fathers at the mines, for she saw no trace of 
them, as she hurried past their tumble-down dwellings, 
but at the blue house the yappy dog sprang out at her, 
just as she had known that he would spring. It did 
not mend matters in the least that a stout woman, who 
stood on the doorstep, called mildly : — 

"Here, Sport, you naughty fellow! Don't mind 
him. He won't hurt you. Sissy." 

To be called " Sissy," when she was a little boy ! 
The insult was worse even than the yapping of the 
hateful dog. Quite downcast and weary, she came 
panting into the village, but she plucked up spirit, 
when she had the fat spool of silk and the change 
pinned safely into her pocket by the kind woman at the 
store, and with a proud heart she set about the task 
of laying out for the first time a penny, alone and un- 
advised. 

Readily enough, she found the grocery store, where 
boots and lacings and gloves and shiny bottles full of 
liquor were sold — the very store where she had had the 
lamentable experience with the stick of clove candy. 
She did not wish to make that mistake with her very 
own penny, so for a long time she gazed at the lovely 
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candies in the glass show-case — the melting bars of 
amber paste, all powdered with sugar, the everlasting 
suckers, striped green and yellow, like the most beauti- 
ful marbles, the wonderful mice of brown chocolate, 
with pink eyes and tails of string. Oh, if she should 
choose wrong, as Father had chosen the Tuscaroras ! 

Poor Father! In a burst of pity, she made up her 
mind. She would buy him a piece of candy with her 
penny. Why, of course! Always, when men went to 
the village, they bought things for the people at home, 
and now she, too, was a man and went to the village. 
But if she took a present home to Father, and only to 
Father, Mother and Mam might feel hurt. That would 
never do. Yet she had only one penny. 

In this quandary, she spied a printed slip among the 
everlasting suckers. " Two for a Cent," she spelled 
it out. Two! But there were three at home. 

" Mister ! '* Sonny scrambled upon a soap-box, so 
that her eyes were level with the top of the show-case. 
" Mister ! " she hailed the grocer's boy. " Can't you 
give me three little ones — three teeny weeny ones — 
for a penny? *' ^ 

The grocer's boy smiled. Perhaps he could. Yes, 
here were two middle-sized ones, and a little one, with 
a piece nipped out of it. He guessed the chocolate 
mice had nibbled it in the night. What? A bag? 
So she wasn't going to eat them right away? Well, 
there they were in a bag, and there yow were. Sissy ! 

" Sissy," again ! Sonny hung her head for shame. 

Before this long transaction was ended, three cus- 
tomers had come in, rough men in work-clothes, who 
clumped into the dark, rear part of the store, where the 
grocery-man himself poured them out something to 
drink. They seemed thirsty, and they all talked at 
once. Bits of their talk Sonny caught, as she bar- 
gained for her candies. 

" 'Twas a bad business all round." 
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" Some fool bungled.'* 

" The whole blame thing came down with a run, d'ye 
see?" 

^^ But he never knew what hit him. It smashed his 
head like—'' ' 

Sonny looked up, curious to hear more, but at that 
moment the men stopped talking. Perhaps they were 
so polite, because they knew that she was grown up 
and had come to the village all alone. In friendly 
fashion, she smiled at them, as she passed out of the 
store. 

It was a much longer walk home than it had been 
in coming to the village. Twice she sat down by the 
road to rest, and each time she opened the little bag and 
looked at the candies, one for Mother, and one for 
Mam, and one for Father — poor Father, who had not 
found the Gate of Horn, through which the true dreams 
come! She would give Father the biggest candy, the 
amber one, with orange stripes. It looked so tempting 
to a little, dusty throat. If she gazed at it much 
longer, she surely should nibble at it, and that would 
never do. She closed the bag, and rose, and trudged 
on. 

The yappy dog must have gone to his dinner. She 
saw no sign of him, but she ran past the blue house as 
fast as her tired legs could go. One danger was over, 
but she had to face another, for at the brook she was 
sighted by the rude children. 

" Proudy-cat ! " sang one, from the puddled door- 
yard. 

A slatternly woman, who was fetching water from 
the brook, turned unexpectedly and hit the speaker a 
resounding smack. 

" Hold your jaw, you! " she cried shrilly, and then, 
in a different voice, she said to Sonny, " Never you 
heed her, darlin' ! Run home quick to your poor ma." 

When Sonny glanced back, she saw that the woman 
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stood looking after her, just as the man! in the grocery 
store had looked. Surely, it was a very polite world 
that morning! 

With her bag of candies clutched in her hand, she 
came at last in sight of home. She wondered why Mam 
had not come to meet her. She wondered, too, why 
no one waved her a greeting from the window. Then, 
as she drew nearer, she saw broad wheel-tracks ^scored 
across the yard, where the grass struggled with the 
plaintain and the dandelions. The portulacas and the 
brave nasturtiums were beaten down, deep ruts were 
furrowed in the walk, where the wheels had turned by 
the front steps, and, in the middle of the walk, lay the 
musical top, a shapeless mass of red and blue, just as 
the wheels had crushed it. 

Sonny dropped the little bag of precious candies. 
She ran and caught the crushed thing up in her two 
hands. 

" Mam! Mam! " she went wailing into the house. 

She heard feet hurrying down the hall. She felt 
two arms about her — arms that pressed her close — 
Mam's arms. She saw M^am's face, all quivery, 
through her starting tears, and Mam's face was white 
and! strange. 

** O my poor lamb! " Mam repeated, while she rocked 
Sonny to and fro. " My poor, little, fatherless lamb ! " 

But Sonny only sobbed : — 

" O Mam, my top ! Look ! Look ! They've smashed 
my top that made the music." 






It was as simple as death. They had been putting up 
a new engine-house, at the mines, and some one had 
bungled. All one side of the scaffolding had come down 
with a run. A man stood in the way, a worthless old 
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fellow, who did odd jobs about the plant, when he was 
sober. Will Considine, quite needlessly, had rushed 
forward and flung this wastrel into safety. He him- 
self had gone down beneath the falling timbers — tim- 
bers so heavy that his child was not allowed to look 
upon his dead body. 

No work was done at the mines for an entire after- 
noon. The flags hung half-masted in the hot air. 
The whole village straggled to the graveyard, and just 
beyond the gate, that was like the one that the little 
girl had seen in her sleep, through which the false 
dreams swarmed, they buried what had been Will Con- 
sidine. On that afternoon the man for whom he had 
died was maudlin and shambled, drunken, through the 
empty village. The mourners met him, as they turned 
their faces homeward. It was all very simple. 

After that, most of the furniture in the house was 
sold and scattered through the village, and the smaller, 
intimate things were packed in trunks, and then they 
went to live in the mysterious East, Mother, and Mam, 
and the little girl. It was not Sonny that went. 

^^ She's too old for nicknames, Annie," Mother said. 
" Now that we're moving to another place, she must go 
by her proper name. Remember to call her Sydney." 

So it was as Sydney Considine that she came to her 
relatives at Meadowfield, on a drizzly evening in Sep- 
tember. For a long time afterward she remembered 
the gleam of the wet platform, under the station lamps, 
and the swish of sodden leaves beneath the horses' feet, 
as they turned up the long driveway to the old Fulla- 
love place. Inside the house, a big, open fire burned 
in the low-ceiled living-room, and fires innumerable 
winked back from the shiny surface of old mahogany, 
from mirrors, framed in dull gilt, and from the tawny 
eyes of a stuffed owl, that perched in a dim corner. 
Among so many fires Sydney moved in a daze, and only 
half made out the faces of the two strangers, with whom 
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Mother seemed so quickly at home. One was a dark 
woman, like Mother, with a diiFerence, who said she was 
Aunt Lydia, and called Sydney a Pixie-child, and 
frightened her with many kisses ; the other was a large 
woman, with white hair and gold-rimmed eye-glasses, 
over which she peered in a way that was terrifying, and 
her name was Grandmother FuUalove. 

Sydney could scarcely eat her supper, so lonely did 
she feel, so lost, and she was thankful, when at last she 
heard that it was bedtime. Upstairs, a great chamber 
had been made ready for Mother, with a wood-fire on 
the hearth, and cretonne-covered armchairs, and next 
to it was a little room, with window-curtains, sown with 
tiny rosebuds, and a narrow white bed, and a low rock- 
ing-chair .( 

" This is your own room, my dear," Grandmother 
Pullalove told Sydney. " We thought her old enough, 
Laura, to have a room of her own, but we put her close 
beside you." 

" Oh, yes," said Mother/ easily. " FU leave the door 
ajar, if she should want me in the night." 

" And I'll help her undress, the darling ! " offered 
Aunt Lydia. " I told your maid to go to bed. She 
looked fagged, after the journey. Not a very strong 
woman, I should imagine." 

" Yes, I noticed her face," said^ Grandmother FuUa- 
love, and then she added, in a lower voice, ^^ I don't 
wish to interfere, Laura, but to me the woman looks 
almost sickly. And if that is the case, I shouldn't 
wish to have her about the house, especially with the 
child." 

" I hadn't noticed," Mother answered, and then Aunt 
Lydia closed the door into the big chamber, so that 
Sydney heard nothing more. 

Very soon she was tucked into the little white bed, 
but for a long time she was too tired even to fall asleep. 
Through the dark branches of a tree outaide her win- 
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dow, she watched the stars, and she watched the fire- 
light on the little patch of Mother's chamber-floor, 
which she could see through the open doorway. She 
felt very much alone, but she knew lliat she had Mother 
in the next room. Why, she could hear her breathing ! 
Or could she not? 

Strained and tense, with the effort of listening, she 
sat up in her little bed. She heard the distant rattle 
of a loosened casement and the soft fall of embers on 
the ash of Mother's hearthstone, but in the next cham- 
ber she heard no sound of breathing. Oh, what if 
Mother were gone, as Uncle Eden and Aunt Agnes had 
gone across the vasty sea, as Father had gone in a mo- 
ment, through the gate whence false dreams come! 

She sprang from her bed and ran, barefoot, across 
the icy floor into the next diamber. There, in the great 
bed, which glowed in the firelight, lay Mother, with her 
breast rising and falling evenly beneath the laces of her 
night-dress, and on her face the soft sparkle that came 
with her coming into the mysterious East. Sydney 
crouched in the chair by the bedside and waited, in the 
hope that Mother might wake and speak to her, but 
Mother slept on, and meantime the fire died upon the 
hearth, and the breeze that came in at the half-opened 
window blew icy-cold. Shivering in her thin night- 
dress, Sydney crept back at last to her small bed alone. 
In the comers there were shadows that she had not 
marked before, and beyond her window the branches 
of the tree were like the clutching fingers of a giant 
hand. 

The bed swayed beneath her, just as her bed in the 
train had swayed for the last two nights. She seemed 
to hear again the clatter of the cars, as they rolled over 
bridges or boomed through tunnels. Was it the roar 
of the cars, that booming, or was it, perhaps, the sound 
of the sea — the endless sea, that beat upon huge rocks 
and broke in sheets of foam? 
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Oh, what had happened? The sea — the sound of 
the sea — had been in her ears, and by her side, look- 
ing down upon her, whence had come that dark pres- 
ence? Who was this? What did he seek, the tall 
shape that! she remembered from an earlier dream? 
She sprang erect, with breath indrawn, while she tried 
to utter a shriek that should bring help, but in the very 
act she saw before her, in the white moonlight, the out- 
line of a doorway. Beyond that door, she remembered, 
lay poor Mother, whose heart was wrong. So this 
time she did not scream, as she had screamed aloud in 
her babyhood for the terror of that nightmare, but sat 
trembling, with her two hands pressed to her lips, to 
hold back the cry. Oh, if she only knew where, in this 
great, lonely house, she could find Mam! Oh, for 
somebody, like Uncle Eden, to come and hold her safe ! 
She dared not sleep, for fear she should dream again, 
but she stared wide-eyed at the white moon and the 
shadows on the floor, till the moon grew pale and the 
shadows faded, and only in the dawning light she ven- 
tured to close her eyes. 



" But I'm afraid you didn't sleep well. Pixie-child," 
said Aunt Lydia, at the breakfast-table. "Her eyes 
look heavy, and her mouth — There, don't, don't cry, 
dear ! " 

For the tears of miserable embarrassment were drop- 
ping into Sydney's egg-cup. 

" The child's not well," said Grandmother Fullalove, 
with decision. ** Laura, I really do not think that you 
should let that poor sickly woman be with her so 
much." 

Mother would not dismiss Mam, that was flat. Who 
else was there to make and mend Sydney's clothes, and 
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brush her hair, and mix a syrup^ when she had a cold? 
But Mother, of course, wished to please Grandmother 
Fullalove, and made Sydney understand that she must 
try to please her, too. So Sydney, like an obedient 
child, no longer followed Mam about, or went to sit 
with her in her little room. Indeed, she had grown a 
little afraid of Mam, for she had gathered, from the 
hints that the grown-ups had let fall, on that first night 
at Meadowfield, that something was mysteriously wrong 
with her. 

For a little while she had a new companion to re- 
place Mam, for she found Aunt Lydia an ardent wor- 
shipper. Aunt Lydia said that she had an elfin face, 
and wonderful eyes, and that her slim little body was 
like " flame in the wind," which seemed to Sydney a 
very silly thing to say, and then Atint Lydia coaxed 
her into the big, bare north room, and bade her sit upon 
a wooden chair, while she made endless sketches of her. 
Sydney was politely acquiescent at first, and only that, 
until presently Aunt Lydia began to talk of the picture 
that she meant t« make of her, next summer. 

**I know the very setting for the picture," cried 
Aunt Lydia, and clapped her hands, with a foreign 
gesture that seemed almost natural. " It's at Cuddy- 
bemp. There's a ledge of black rock, with inky-black 
firs upon it, and a trickle of water down the rock, that 
flashes back the sun. And under the rocks is a beach 
of sand, that gleams like silver, and oh either side 
there's a tumble of great irocks, all wonderful tawny 
browns, and the waves are green in the sunlight, and 
purple-black in the shadows, and break in white foam 
over the brown rocks. You shall go there with me next 
summer, Pixie, and see it all for yourself." 

After that, Sydney was quite happy to pose for Aunt 
Lydia, while she listened to her tales of the sea that 
beat upon the rocks at Cuddybemp, but now it was Aunt 
Lydia who had grown tired. She scolded at Sydney, 
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because she did not sit still, and she scolded at the 
dealer, who had sent her a poor canvas, and finally she 
closed the north chamber, and sat down by the fire, in 
the living-room, and began to weave wonderful baskets. 
But just at the most interesting point, she bundled 
the half-finished baskets into the attic, and began to 
hammer out belt-buckles of copper, which in due time 
went the way of the baskets. She was such a busy 
woman that it was no wonder that she had no time to 
give to little Sydney ! 

Mother was busy, too, for in Meadowfield she had 
found " really nice " people, old families, who had al- 
ways lived there, and new families, Artists and writ- 
ers, who had been drawn there by the beauty of the 
wooded hills, that girded the town, and the " atmos- 
phere '' of the shady old streets and gabled houses. 
Mother went about a little, and she began to practise 
music again. Twice a week she took lessons of Claude 
Dysart, a young man, with beautifully manicured 
hands, who was the brother of one of the Meadowfield 
artists. On the days on which Claude Dysart came, 
she put on her prettiest, clinging black gown, in which 
she seemed to Sydney the loveliest of mothers. 

So Aunt Lydia and Mother both were busy, and 
Grandmother was busy, too, with the great house and 
the servants to look after, and her reading circle, and 
her whist club, and her church. Little Sydney was left 
to herself, and she found the days lonely, as she had 
never found them, when she lived in the awful hole be- 
side the mines. For she had lost her shadow brother. 
She had not seen him, even in dreams, since the day 
when she left her musical top upon the walk and started 
out into the world. She had to seek for other interests, 
and presently, in this strange, new world of Meadow- 
field, she discovered fair realms that she might reach 
through the gateway of the printed page. On the 
shelves, in the dim-lit room at the right of the hall, 
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were many books, and among them, a fat, calf-bound 
quarto of the poetical works of one Sir Walter Scott, 
and smaller, green books, with gilt wreaths and lyres 
on the covers, written diversely by Longfellow, Byron, 
and Alfred Tennyson. In that same room were piles 
of magazines, and in the magazines were pictures. 
Only for the labor of turning the roughened pages, 
she could walk through dim cathedrals, or by thunder- 
ous seas. She could thrill at the sight of warriors, 
who fought beneath the weight of armour, or breathe 
the air of a land that she had never seen, but knew, as 
she pored upon the pictures of men and maids, in the 
dress of ever so long ago, that went with the haunting 
lines of one named Robert Herrick. 

She played her plays alone, and read, and dreamed, 
through the short days of winter and the lengthening 
days of spring. Most often, she dreamed of the purple 
sea at Cuddybemp — the sea on which she was at last 
to look, with her own eyes. Had not Aunt Lydia 
promised? Through breathless June she counted the 
days, till it should be really summer, and then suddenly 
she awoke to the fact that in the house was an unusual 
sorting of garments and packing of trunks, and Aunt 
Lydia was going away alone. She was going abroad, 
they said, and for this summer there would be no Cud- 
dybemp, beside the surging sea. 

** Never mind. Pixie ! '* Aunt Lydia said gaily. 
" Next summer you shall surely go with me to Cuddy- 
bemp. It's such a jolly chance for me to run across 
with the Browne-Dysarts, to that wonderful, little, un- 
spoiled nook in Brittany. And I haven't been across 
in five years. Laura ! " she broke out impulsively, as 
she knelt beside her steamer trunk, " why don't you 
come across, for once in your life? Come over this 
summer, and bring the Pixie. She'd love it." 

Sydney almost forgot the aching loss of Cuddybemp 
that had been promised her. To go down to the sea in 
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a great ship ! Oh, if Mother only would ! But Mother 
put by the suggestion, with no more than a careless 
laugh. 

" My dear Lydia," she said, " until there is a tunnel 
beneath the raging main, I'm contented to livef on in the 
safe and dry United States/' 

"You foolish child!" said Grandmother Fullalove. 
" You were never at sea, and you've no reason to think 
that you would be sick. It's just your fancy." 

" But I know I should be sick," Mother persisted. 
" And it isn't that alone. I hate the sea. The very 
thought of those awful waves makes me faint. I should 
be afraid of drowning, every moment of the time, and 
with my weak heart — -oh, dear, no! I should never 
dream of taking a sea-voyage." 

So Aunt Lydia went away alone for her summer in 
Brittany, and Mother, who found the weather now too 
warm for practising, talked for long hours in the 
dusky living-room, with young Claude Dysart, and 
Grandmother Fullalove dozed in her great chair and let 
her gold-rimmed glasses fall upon her book, though she 
was very angry if it were hinted that she had been 
asleep. And little Sydney played her plays alone, and 
read many books, and cried over them, in the shadow 
of the hydrangeas on the lawn, and sometimes lay awake 
the hot night through, in her little chamber, where the 
sheets seemed molten to- the flesh, and sometimes slept 
and dreamed of the long, green waves of the sea that 
had been denied her. 



Thb autumn days had come, and it was a year of days, 
since Sydney had trudged home, to find the wheel-tracks 
scored across the trampled yard. On the hazy uplands 
outside Meadowfield, the pumpkins were like globes of 
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gold among the corn, and Mother found that her* heart 
was strong enough for her to go horseback riding with 
Claude Dysart. 

In those mellow days. Aunt Lydia, with many trunks, 
which she called "boxes," whenever she remembered 
that she had been in England, came back from beyond 
the sea. She brought Sydney a delicate little chain, 
which Sydney, in her heart, thought too girl-y, and she 
brought her, too, a little smocked frock — a " Lib- 
erty,'' as she called it. At first Sydney was charmed 
with the little frock, but Mother made so much fun of 
it that she grew ashamed to be seen in it, and when at 
last she missed it from her closet she was glad. 

The frock had been a gift from Aunt Agnes, for in 
that great world; over the sea, by a chance that seemed 
strange to the grown folk, but a thing of course to Syd- 
ney, Aimt Lydia had met Aunt Agnes, and renewed an 
acquaintance that had existed long before Sydney was 
born. 

" Agnes looks tremendously well," said Aunt Lydia. 
** She would pass for a young British matron, with 
that wonderful, straw-coloured hair of hers and that 
fair skin. Of course, she could talk of nothing but 
her boy." 

" Oh, was it a boy? " said Mother, languidly. " She 
wrote me at the time, but I had forgotten. In fact, 
IVe owed her a letter for ages." 
% ** Yes, the boy is eight months old," Aunt Lydia went 

on. "He's named George, for her husband's father, 
and a fine, big fellow he is. I dined with them, in a lit- 
tle house they've taken, down in Westminster. Really, 
Agnes is a lucky girl. Her husband perfectly adores 
her, and he'U fairly roll in riches, if the Mandrake 
^ stock goes on climbing up." 

" No doubt," said Mother, tartly. " And when I 
think that if poor Will had only invested in Mandrakes, 
U as I wanted him to ! " 
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Then Mother turned away to the window, and for a 
long time Grandmother and Aunt Ljdia talked to- 
gether. Sydney listened eagerly, in the hope of hear- 
ing more about Aunt Agnes's little boy, Greorge, but the 
grown people talked only about the little house in West- 
minster and Aunt Agnes's gowns. Suddenly Mother 
whirled back from the window. 

^^ Oh ! " she burst out, in the tense voice that always 
preluded ond of her dreadful headaches. ^^ How I hate 
this wretched little town ! Next week I'll take Sydney, 
and go visit Emma. I shall be a nervous wreck, if I 
stay cooped up here much longer." 

It was more than a week, however, before Sydney 
and her mother could go upon this visit, for Sydney 
needed a new frock, and Mam could not sew as fast as 
she used. She seldom went out now, when she had a 
free afternoon, not even to walk with Sydney, and the 
other maids were full of complaints about her bad 
temper. 

" It really is a difficult position," Grandmother Ful- 
lalove said once. " Now that Sydney is so old, and you 
are so much stronger, Laura, perhaps it would be as 
well if you let the woman go." 

" Oh, don't ! " cried Aunt Lydia, distressfully. ** At 
least, not till I've had her sit for me. Her face is 
quite extraordinary. I didn't realise before I went 
away what wonderful bones she has." 

So Mam must sit for Aunt Lydia, which was a great 
interruption to her work, but in time she had completed 
the little frock, and Sydney was dressed in it, ready for 
the journey. She had one last minute, before the car- 
riage came, and she flew upstairs and found Mam and 
flung her arms about her. All the love of old days, 
lulled by the habit of the past months, was awake again 
and lusty, in the face of this parting. 

*^ I'm coming back soon. Mam, and I shall miss you 
terribly, and you mustn't be lonely, and I love you 
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for ever and ever!" She poured out the words, and 
with each word, she hugged Mam tighter. 

" O lambie, don't ! " gasped Mam, and thrust Syd- 
ney off. " The pain ! It's like a knife under my 
heart.'* 

Sydney drew back, rebuffed and hurt, and then, 
sorely frightened, as she saw Mam leaning against the 
wall, with a face as grey as ashes. But in a moment 
she saw Mam smile, though there were beads of sweat 
upon her temples. 

" You mustn't mind, if I seem cross, my dear," Mam 
panted, " and for sake's sake, don't 'ee worry your 
poor mother, with telling her anything that I said* 
Just kiss me once, before you go." 

Then the carriage was at the door, and as Sydney 
rolled down the street at Mother's side, she quite for- 
got Mam, in the thought of all the strange, new people 
and new sights that she was soon to see. 



A'UNT Emma lived in one of a row of tall old houses, 
with windows at the back that looked upon a river. By 
night, the river was arched with lights that marked 
the span rf great bridges, and by day, it was lively with 
fussy tugs, and slow colliers, and dull old scows. Aunt 
Emma had brown hair, but, except for that, she was like 
Grandmother FuUalove, stout and large, with a deep 
laugh that made funny creases at the comers of her 
eyes. Aunt Emma's husband was Uncle John Creed, a 
tall, grey man, who was Sydney's guardian. She was 
afraid of him, because, in so many of the stories that 
she had read, guardians were cruel to their little wards. 
She used to slip away, when she heard him coming, and 
her cousins said she was a shy little thing. 
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There were three cousins — Mabel, and Florence, 
and Sam. Mabel was twelve, and a " proudy-cat," 
thought Sydney, with her satin hair ribbons, and flut- 
tering skirts, and airs and graces caught from older 
schoolmates. But Florence, who was a grown-up lady 
of twenty, with a voice that she was to have trained 
abroad, was kind and pleasant, and as for Sam, who 
was a college Freshman in the town across the river, 
he was a man and a brother. He talked to Sydney, as 
to an equal, and let her handle his fencing foil and his 
boxing gloves. 

It was Sam, too, that on a Sunday afternoon, when 
the twilight was closing early, led Sydney into the 
drawing-room, where Florence, in a little aura of can- 
dlelight, sat idly touching the dim piano. 

" Sing us something, won't you, Sis? " Sam begged. 
" None of your French things ! Something that a fel- 
low can understand.*' 

They sat on the big divan in the duskiest comer, 
Sam propped among cushions, and Sydney leaning 
against his shoulder, while Florence, in the faint candle- 
light, sang for her brother melodies that were like 
echoes from a dim-remembered time, and words that 
brought the vision of old, unhappy, far-off things. 
She sang of a horse that came riderless home from a 
lost battlefield; she sang of a bonny earl, who was 
treacherously slain, whose sad lady waited long to hear 
his horse's hoofs come sounding through the town ; and 
Sydney, as she listened, felt the beat of rain upon her 
cheeks, and saw strange pennons swaying in far winds. 

Again the voice was singing, but it was not the voice 
that made the blood run diill at Sydney's heart. It 
was the sea — the sea that she had dreamed. Vast, 
illimitable, it rolled in huge green waves among the 
hollow caverns, under towering cliffs. Long webs of 
seaweed lifted with each billow. White seabirds bent 
and dipped to the white foam. 
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" His home is the angry wave, 

Mine but the quiet grave, 

Ho-ro, Mairi dhu, turn ye to me! 



» 



« What»s the matter, Kid, eh? Hold up, Floss ! " 

Sam had her in his arms, and Florence was bending 
over her, coaxing, begging. What was it that was 
wrong? What did she want? What could they 
do? 

It was the sea, Sydney managed at last to gasp out. 
The sea! It was so cold, and so big! She couldn't 
help crying. She was very sorry. For she had liked 
the singing, truly, she had ! 

"You quaint little bit!'' said Florence, who seemed 
pleased and complimented. " How do you know about 
the sea? You've never been to the shore." 

No, Sydney admitted, she never had, and then in the 
dark, with the two big cousins, she found words to tell, 
though incoherently, how she had waited for the sight 
of the sea, all these months and months, and how Aunt 
Lydia had not gone to Cuddybemp, after all, and how 
she must wait now till next summer, and that was oh ! so 
long away! 

** It's a rotten shame ! " Sam Creed said vehemently. 
" Aunt Laura might cut one of her beastly teas and 
take the kiddy to the beach for an afternoon. By 
George, I'd do it myself, if I weren't trying to make the 
eleven." 

" No, you've no time to spare," said Florence ; and 
then, after a moment, " I'll arrange to take her my- 
self, Sam." 

It was not till the last day of the visit to the city 
that Florence was able to keep her promise. It seemed 
almost as if she had forgotten, like Aunt Lydia, but 
to forget a promise was not the way of John Creed's 
daughter. On that last afternoon, she set out with 
Sydney, in spite of the dissuasions of her relatives. 
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"That beach? Oh, it's such a horrid place," said 
Mother. ** Nice people never used to go there." 

" It will be quite all right," Florence answered. 
" The season is over." 

" That's just the point," said Aunt Emma. " There 
won't be any donkeys or flying horses or any of the 
things that make a beach a beach to children. The 
poor little thing will be woefully disappointed." 

In the face of such dismal prophesies, the cousins 
started out. For a long distance they rode through 
noisy streets, in a great electric car, and then they 
went aboard a blunt-nosed ferry-boat. 

" This is an arm of the sea that we're crossing now," 
said Florence. 

Sydney looked at the dull green water, which was 
fouled with orange-peel and broken boxes and waste 
paper, and she looked at the great and little boats 
that cumbered all the channel. 

" Yes, thank you," she said quietly. 

On the farther side of the harbour, they boarded a 
train, which carried them past squalid wooden houses 
and barren fields and great tracts of ill-smelling mud, 
where little boats lay keeled upon their sides. They 
stopped at last at a big wooden station, one of a great 
many wooden buildings, all minarets and unexpected 
balconies and broad verandahs, that were painted in gay 
colours, greens and reds, and even crude blues. Among 
these buildings, they made their way to the summit of a 
long slope of white sand, and saw below them a curving 
beach that shut in a level surface of wide water. 

" There ! That is the sea," said Florence. 

Sydney looked at the pulseless water, at the beach, 
strewn with papers and broken cigarette boxes, at the 
endless line of garish buildings that followed the curve 
of the shore. She looked again at the dull grey water, 
and she swallowed a lump in her throat. 

^^ Yes, thank you," she said again. 
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Florence was very kind. She offered to wait, while 
Sydney rkn on the sands or threw sticks into the water, 
and when she found that Sydney cared for neither of 
these pastimes, she took her into one of the wooden 
buildings and bought her a glass of soda-water. 

"But Pm afraid you've been disappointed, dear," 
she said, when they had boarded the train for the 
city. 

" Oh, no, thank you," Sydney answered politely, and 
tried to smile. 

Indeed, she was grateful, but she carried a heavy 
heart back to the house by the river. For she had 
lost the sea of her books and of her dreams, the sea that 
all her life she had loved and longed for. She had 
looked upon it with her own eyes, and she knew it for a 
dull and leaden horror. 

" Poor little bit ! She's simply tired out," Florence 
told Mother. 

She was very kind, this Florence, and that evening 
she sang for Sydney, all alone in the drawing-room, 
songs about funny ducklings and pretty pear-trees, 
which she seemed to think would comfort her. But 
Sydney went uncomforted to bed, and woke in the night 
and cried silently, because the sea that she had longed 
for could never now, in waking or in dreams, be hers 
again. 



" Now that you've had this nice, long year of play-time, 
chicken, we must think of sending you to school," said 
Mother, next day, in the course of the journey home. 
" See how much Mabel Creed knows. She speaks French 
charmingly, and her drawings are really clever. But, 
of course, there are such nice schools in the city. Oh, 
dear, if we didn't have to live in that wretched Meadow- 
field ! " 
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But Sydney went joyfully back to wretched Meadow- 
field, and her joy was not abated even by the fact that 
she could not see Mam, who was taking an afternoon out. 
She found Grandmotiiir Fullalove at home, and Aunt 
Lydia, and, best of all, the books in the library. After 
supper, she sat down, cross-legged, on the hearthrug, 
with an armful of the yellow magazines, that seemed 
like long-lost friends. Above her head, her elders kept 
the ball of conversation rolling, but only at times cQd 
she listen to their words. 

" She was quite reasonable, yes, when we put it that 
way. I will say that she seems devoted to the child," 
Grandmother Fullalove said once. 

** I had noticed things, as I came to see something 
of her." Aunt Lydia was speaking. " Oh, you can 
trust the trained eye of an artist. And I insisted that 
Doctor Spinney should look at her.*' 

" And he found a shocking condition — simply 
shocking ! " Grandmother Fullalove ended. " So we 
have made the necessary arrangements." 

Then what they said grew broken and confused in 
Sydney's mind, and the pictures in the magazines grew 
hazy. She heard some one say that she was tired with 
the journey and half asleep, and obediently she rose and 
stumbled off to bed. It was Aimt Lydia, not Mam, 
that helped her to undress. 

Early next morning, while Sydney stiD lay in her 
bed, she grew drowsily aware of some one speaking in 
Mother's room : — 

" You see, I've washed it thoroughly. I don't think 
there can be a single germ left in it." 

It was Mam who had spoken, and presently it was 
Mam who came into Sydney's room. She was wearing 
her best dress, with the brooch that Sydney had given 
her at Christmas pinned in the front of her collar. 
Her face was very white, and her cheek-bones looked 
higher and sharper than ever. 
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" I don't believe you were one bit glad 'cause I got 
home," said Sydney, sleepily. "You didn't come and 
kiss me. And I wanted to tell you, there's a river at 
Aunt Emma's house, and — ^" 

She stopped, a little puzzled at the unheeding look of 
Main's white face. She saw now that Mam held in her 
hand the old work-box, with the half-obliterated picture 
on the cover, and the words : A Gift from Truro. 

" It won't hurt you," said Mam, and that seemed 
an odd thing to say. " I've fairly boiled it. Your 
mother says you can have it. You used to like to play 
with it, when you was a little thing. Sonny. Oh, my 
Sonny ! " 

Mam leaned against the wall. Across her white face 
there ran a twitching spasm that drew up the comers 
of her mouth and closed her eyes. At the sight, Syd- 
ney leaped from her bed and would have run to her, 
but Mam thrust out both hands to hold her off. 

" Don't you touch me ! You mustn't touch me ! " she 
cried, in a harsh voice that made Sydney shrink, but 
in another moment she had spoken, almost like herself. 
" Jump back into bed, lovey, or you'll take cold." 

When Sydney had obeyed, Mam came to the bedside 
and drew the coverlets about her shoulders, not once 
touching her, hand or face. She tucked in the clothes, 
just as she had tucked them in, so many times before; 
and she took up Sydney's dusty little boots, and fondled 
them a moment in her two hands, before she set them 
in place by Sydney's bedside. Then, without another 
word. Mam went out of the room, and Sydney wondered 
a little, but, being very tired with the journey, turned 
in her bed and slept again. 

At first she could not realise it, when she was told 
that Mam had gone away, but very soon, so little had 
she seen of her in the last months, she found it quite 
natural not to see her any more about the house. She 
understood that poor Mam was not well, and old Doctor 
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Spinney and Grandmother had found her a pleasant 
place in the city, where she would be well taken care of 
and would not have to work. 

" When I go to the city again, I'll see her," Sydney 
declared, and she was not contradicted. 

A little later, on a rainy Sunday, she wrote Mam 
a letter, all about the public school, which she now at- 
tended, and the butternuts that she had gathered, and 
the new kittens. She directed it, as Aunt Lydia told 
her, to Miss Anne Pinket, at a hospital in the city. 

" That's clear enough, isn't it? " Aunt Lydia ap- 
pealed to the others. " I hate to add Cancer Ward. 
The very name makes me shiver." 

Once again, at Christmas, Sydney wrote, when she 
made a pin-ball to go in the little box of gifts that was 
sent to Mam. She meant to write again, but the days 
were so full that they slipped by unreckoned, and she 
heard nothing to recall Mam to her mind, for even Aunt 
Lydia, who had been at first most sympathetic with the 
sick woman, was so taken up with clay modelling that 
she never spoke of her. It was not till late in the win- 
ter that Sydney sat down to write the long-deferred 
letter, and then she was told that there was now no need 
to write. Mam had died three weeks before. 

" We didn't want to make you feel bad. Pixie, so we 
didn't tell you," said Aunt Lydia. 

And Mother comforted : — 

" Don't cry so, Sydney ! She was in such pain that 
she was glad to go. And I sent a lovely bunch of lilies 
in your name." 

Sydney now had nothing left of Mam, except the old 
work-box. At first she had treasured it jealously, but 
now, whenever she looked at it, she remembered the letter 
that she had not started to write, until it was too late. 
She grew to hate the very sight of the box, and she was 
almost glad when it was broken by a careless maid 
and went the way of discarded things into the attic. 
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But still, on rainy days, when she played in the attic, 
she saw it standing forlorn on a shelf, among half-made 
baskets and dusty cushions, and at the sight she ached 
with a memory that reproached her. 

At first, she felt nothing but relief, when, after the 
spring cleaning, she saw that the work-box had disap- 
peared. But as time passed, she found that the image 
of the broken box still came to her accusingly, as the 
face of the neglected dead. For years and years it 
was a marvel to her that, in wakeful hours of the night, 
when the winds were out, or the trees a-drip with au- 
tumn rain, she should see, not the faces of her father 
and of Mam, but a crushed top and a broken work- 
box, and that the thought of these poor toys should be 
to her, as Mam had said, ^^ a knife under the heart." 






The months and the years slipped by, until Sydney 
was thirteen years old. She was a lean, rangey, sex- 
less little creature, with wide, dark eyes and silky brown 
hair, which she wore in a conventional braid — fortu- 
nately, said Grandmother FuUalove, else she might well 
have been taken for a boy in petticoats. She was 
busied with routine tasks and with play, where she 
was a leader in the wild, running games of the Horans 
and Thrashers, who were her mates in the public school. 
She cried over Scott's novels, and dreamed her dreams, 
in a life curiously remote from that of the grown folk, 
who had bulked so large on the horizon of her young 
childhood. 

But in the spring of Sydney's fourteenth year, the 
grown folk suddenly made plans that must affect her. 
Poor Mother's heart was wrong again, it seemed. She 
neither practised music nor rode horseback, since Claude 
Dysart had left town, and she needed to see a great deal 
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of young Doctor Spinney, the old Doctor's nephew, 
who now was his assistant. She even felt herself too 
nervous and unwell to have a child about the house, so 
little Sydney must spend her summer vacation away 
from home. 

"But I'll be quiet as anything," promised Sydney, 
while she blinked back the tears which the code of the 
Horans and Thrashers did not allow. " I'll sleep in the 
bam, and Maggie can give me my dinner on the back- 
step. I'd like it." 

" Don't be a goose ! " said Mother. " You shall 
spend the summer at Uncle John's farm." 

Sydney shook her head. 

" Sam won't be there, nor Cousin Florence. And 
Mabel will put on airs, and try to boss me. O Mumsey, 
don't say I must go to the farm ! " 

" You shouldn't give in to her whims, Laura," said 
Grandmother, who interfered no more than she ever 
did. 

But Aunt Lydia struck in : — 

" Mabel is a horrid little prig. The last time I vis- 
ited Emma, the child actually criticised my French ac- 
cent. I don't wonder that Sydney would rather sleep in 
the barn than be near her." Then she clapped her 
hands, with that foreign gesture that was almost nat- 
ural. " Laura ! Why can't the Pixie come this sum- 
mer with me to Cuddybemp? " 

The grown folk were enthusiastic, but Sydney her- 
self merely submitted to the arrangement. She was not 
eager to go down to the sea, which she had already 
looked upon, and, in any case, she doubted if she were 
really going to Cuddybemp. Once before Aunt Lydia 
had lightly made that promise, and lightly broken it. 
But this time not only were plans made, but rooms were 
engaged, and trunks were packed, and at last, on a blis- 
tering day in July, Aunt Lydia and Sydney set out for 
Cuddybemp. 
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It was a long day's journey, of heat and cinders and 
sweating train-hands, of magazines, skimmed and tossed 
aside, of racing landscape that bred an ache in the 
eyes that watched it. Dizzy and half-sick, Sydney 
dozed at last in her chair of suffocating velvet, and, 
sleeping, dreamed of a sea that was not real — a sea 
of foam and waves that shifted colour in strong sun- 
light. She woke, with a smell in her nostrils that she 
could not define, and a wind upon her face that moved 
her, like the touch of a remembered hand. Through 
the open window of the car, she saw blue water, living, 
terrible, beautiful, as she had seen it in her dreams — 
blue water, that came huddling shoreward in throbbing 
waves, blue water, that tossed white caps to meet white 
gulls that stooped above it, blue water, at sight of 
which she knew for what her parching soul had cried 
through all the years. 

"The sea! The sea!" gulped Sydney. "Aunt 
Lydia, look ! The sea ! Oh ! Oh ! '» 

Aunt Lydia lifted a languid and sleep-burdened eye- 
lid. 

" Thank goodness, we've struck the coast at last I " 
she said. "Why, has the journey been so hard for 
you, too. Pixie? You look as white as death." 

Aunt Lydia turned in her chair, and slept again, but 
Sydney sat wide-awake. What matter if, all too speed- 
ily, she lost sight of the blue waters behind black firs 
and low hills, set with farmsteads? She could smell 
that clean, salt smell, and feel upon her cheek the cool 
air, that was so stern and yet so kindly. She knew 
that, behind the hills, living, vibrating, calling to her, 
was the sea — the sea of Mam's long-vanished Bible, 
the sea of Eden Tollervey's dimly remembered songs, 
the sea of dreams and half-guessed visionings, her sea, 
that had been no dream, but all the long years had pa- 
tiently lain waiting for her. 

The sun was sinking, when they left the train at a 
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dusty little station, set solitary in the hot, brown fields, 
and the moon was a curved shred of yellow in the dark 
sky, when they clambered from the stage, and hobbled 
up a path of blackness toward a lighted doorway. In- 
side, was a square dining-room, and a table, set with 
milk and hot biscuit and cold custard pie. A shrewd- 
faced, brown old woman made them welcome, and two 
lively young women, with loose hair and kerchiefs, 
hailed Aunt Lydia boisterously, as an old comrade of 
the studios. 

But the sea ! Where was the sea, Sydney whispered to 
her brown hostess, Mrs. Penniman. Could she go to it 
now — that minute? Half a mile away, was it, straight 
down the road, and across a field to tiie left? Oh, she 
could find the way, even if it was dark, and she wasn't 
afraid, and — 

" O Aunt Lydia ! You might let me ! You might ! '* 
But Aunt Lydia was firm, so presently Sydney had to 
stumble off to bed, up a stair that heaved, as all day 
long the floor of the car had heaved. She looked from 
her narrow window for some gleam of water, under the 
fading moon, but she looked in vain. She saw only 
the bulk of slumbrous farm-buildings, black trees, upon 
a distant line of hills, and a misty moon that swam 
among half -veiled stars. But at least she could draw 
from the air that clean whiff of wind-strewn salt, and 
all night, through her dreams, she saw blue waters 
racing. 

SoMEWHEE^E in the house a clock was striking nine, 
when Sydney woke, but the sky was still curtained with 
grey. For a moment she wondered, and then she re- 
membered that she lay within a half-mile of the sea. 
Out of bed she scrambled, and into the clothes that she 
had worn upon the journey, a suit of linen, with a 
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sailor-collar, which she liked, because she thought it al- 
most what a boy might wear. Stealthily, lest Aunt 
Lydia wake and forbid, she crept down the stair and 
softly unbolted the front door. 

The world into which she stepped was a world of grey 
mist, that distilled great splotches of moisture. The 
spice-pinks that edged the front walk, the blades of 
grass, the leaves of the pear-trees, all glimmered hoar^ 
ily with drops of wet. Across the damp, white road, 
the houses opposite showed dimly, and from that direc- 
tion came voices, hoarse and hollow, voices of unseen 
speakers, like noises heard in dreams. But a half-mile 
down that road, across a field, the sea was calling, 
and unhesitatingly Sydney ran out into the grey 
world. 

With footsteps muffled in the damp sand, she hurried 
along the road, that tunnelled through the white fog. 
On either side were ghostly houses, that flitted from 
sight, even as she gave them name. Beyond the houses 
were wet, wayside thickets, and rail-fences, that seemed 
all of silver, and seas of mist beyond. Once, out of the 
mist, came the tinkle of a cow-bell, but, except for that 
sound, the grey world was silent as a world of dreams. 
In the silence, Sydney felt steal over her a fear, for 
which she could not find a name. Was it friendly, this 
mist to which she had given herself — this mist, the cool 
of which upon her cheek was like a thing remembered? 
But while she faltered, peering into the white depths 
that closed round her, she heard a beating sound that 
made her heart beat quicker. Through the dripping 
milk-weed and the clutching brambles, she dragged her 
short skirts, over the clammy rails of the fence, and 
across a soggy field she headed straight and true for the 
sea that called her. 

Clearly and more clearly she heard the crash of 
waters, as she had heard it in dreams. She saw the 
drenched turf of the field give place to stones, and bare 
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hummocks, and more and greater stones. The mist, too, 
she saw, was thinning. Before her eyes she caught a 
glimpse of brightness that might be the sun. She 
stumbled upon a stone, paused, and in that moment, 
in the world of mist, with the sea sounding below her, 
felt the undefined fear that had been at her heart spread 
and engulf her in the depth of trembling. 

" I'm going to fall ! " she thought. 

With her eyes, she looked upon a sodden stretch of 
field, strewn with rocks, that spread on either side, un- 
der white mist — a safe field, a field without pitfalls, 
as she could see, but, for all that, she felt her hair stir 
in a sudden blast and her heart turn faint, with the 
sense of plunging helpless through great space. She 
was going to fall, for in this place a hundred times al- 
ready she remembered that she had fallen. 

" I arfH go on ! " cried the reasonable Sydney of school 
tasks and of wild, running games, and she took a step 
forward, but only one, for she moved among rocks, and 
she felt the mist that brusl^d death-cold, upon her 
face. 

" Help ! Help ! Help ! " she heard her own voice 
scream aloud, in the vacant terror of nightmare. 

Out of the white mist came an answering hail, shrill 
and young and high-courageous. Dim through the fog, 
Sydney saw a shape come running, and dimly heard the 
patter of swift feet on the wet turf. Not yet daring to 
move in this swaying world, she stood where she was, 
till out of the fog there shaped itself before her a sturdy 
young figure, grey as the mist was grey, with drops of 
water gleaming on tossed brown hair and reddened 
cheeks and bare hands that were outheld. Wildly, Syd- 
ney caught at the hands and clung. 

"Don't let me fall! Oh, don't let me fall!" she 
wailed. 

" But you couldn't fall, you know," said the other, 
presently. " You're nowhere near the rocks yet, and. 
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anyway, there's a good path. I was just coming up it 
from the landing, when I heard you call." 

Sydney lifted her face from the shoulder in the grey 
sweater, against which she had pressed. She looked up 
into the steady, grey eyes of a girl, a year her elder, 
perhaps, and half a head the taller, and to the grey eyes 
she said what she would not have said to any other in 
the world. 

'* It was because it was like something — something 
that I must have dreamed. There was mist, and stones, 
and the sea below, and I fell. And I was afraid I 
should fall again." 

At the thought, her hands crisped tighter to the 
hands that still were holding her. 

" Shall I walk with you to the road? " the other 
asked, but Sydney shook her head. 

" Please ! I want to go down to the sea." 

" Then it's not the water you're afraid of ? " 

There was a little puzzlement behind the ques- 
tion. 

" No, indeed! " cried Sydney. " I want to get near 
the sea. I've waited so long. I've waited all my life. 
I want to go down to the sea." 

The puzzlement was gone from the grey eyes. They 
bent friendly on Sydney, and the grip of the hand that 
held hers was warm as a home hearthfire. 

'* Come on, then ! " said the girl who had blown out of 
the fog, and, hand in hand, they two went down to the 
sea. 

For a long time afterward, the thought of the sea 
must bind itself for Sydney with the thought of Kirsty 
Bicknell. Such was her comrade's name, she quickly 
knew, but at the moment she cared to know only that 
she was indeed her comrade, as none had ever been in 
flesh and blood. Like old friends, they went to meet 
the oldest of their friends, the sea. Vast and grey and 
scnnbre, it rolled beneath the grey mists. Now and 
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again the long swell of the waves shuddered into foam 
about a half-submerged rock, or broke in welters of 
spume at their very feet. The ledge on which they 
stood glistened with wet, and was encrusted with grey 
barnacles. Just off the ledge, a battered dory swayed 
with the swaying of the waves. 

" Want to come out? " Kirsty broke the long silence. 
" Tide's setting in, but I can manage it. Only do just 
as I tell you, and don't be afraid." 

Sydney smiled bravely into the wet face of the sea. 
No, she was not afraid. Obediently, she took her place 
in the dory, and felt it tremble through all its length, 
as Kirsty pushed it off, and, in the same movement, 
plunged into her seat. Steadily, with a good fisher- 
man's stroke, had Sydney but known, they went nosing 
through the inrolling waves, out into the harbour. 
Ghostly schooners hung over the path that they 
threaded, ghostly trees looked down on them from dim 
headlands, ghostly waters went sliding past the oars 
that were so deftly plied. Water, and nothing but 
water, was about them at last. Heavily the waves 
slapped against the sides of the dory, and Sydney, in 
the stem, felt herself swing up above Kirsty, and then 
sink down into far depths below her. 

" This is the mouth of the harbour," said Kirsty. 
" We'll run in now on the tide. And here comes the 
sun." 

Through the thin, luminous veil that, in the last, min- 
utes, had scarcely masked him, the sun peered out. On 
either hand the mists rolled up, like a vast curtain. The 
sheen of blue was on the racing waves. The foam was 
white as new milk. Under the green trees of tall head- 
lands, under the steep sides of schooners, where men 
were cheerily astir, the dory went leaping up the har- 
bour, toward the long shore-line, with its grey wharves, 
and its houses, that gleamed white upon the hillsides, 
and in the stem of the dory lay Sydney, drenched Mrith 
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the sun, cloyed with the smell of salt, and happy to the 
core of her being. 

" It's what I dreamed it would be," she repeated, and 
then, " I want to learn to row." 

" ni teach you," said Kirsty. " For I'm going to 
take you out with me, every day. We're going to be 
pretty good friends, you and L" 






KiBSTT, as Aunt Lydia made it her business to dis- 
cover, was of the tribe of Captain Wensley Bicknell, a 
grandniece, who came each summer to visit him, in his 
big white house that overlooked the harbour. Captain 
Bicknell was a local great one, and Kirsty, city-bred, 
was a sufficiently nice little girl to be a fit companion 
for Sydney, at least, in vacation time, and of her skill 
in handling a boat, in any tide and under any sky, no 
question could be made. 

" The young one will be safe enough with Kirsty," 
said Mrs. Penniman. " You couldn't drown a Bicknell, 
no more than you could drown a mackerel." 

Thus reassured, Aunt Lydia devoted herself to the 
painting of green sunsets and purple noontime seas, 
while Sydney went unchecked the way of Kirsty Bick- 
nell. They rowed together, in smooth water, when the 
jelly-fish hung lucent in the clear depths, or in wild 
water, when they made their landing on the ledge in 
peril of their lives. They swam together, after Kirsty 
had taught her how to meet the tingling shock of the 
waves and strike out bravely. They walked together, 
on long tramps, where they followed the blind lead of 
brooks, or wandered lost for hours, with no guide but 
the sun. They even rode together, bareback, astride 
the broad farm-horses, and when they were tired, they 
sat on the porch by Captain Bicknell's chair, while the 
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palsied, old, brown man, with the piteously vivid eyes> 
told them tales of the seven seas that ring the world 
around. 

But, best of all their intimacy, were the talks that 
they had together, upon the hay in the Bicknell bam, 
or among the shadows of the roomy attic. At such a 
time Sydney told Eirsty how her father had been a 
mining engineer in the west, and had died like a hero to 
save a workman's life. 

" Now there's only Mother and me," she ended, " and 
she's the best mother in all the world." 

" Didn't she feel awfully to have you go away for the 
whole summer? " asked Kirsty. 

"Oh, yes, indeed," said Sydney, " but she's so plucky 
and sweet, you know, she wouldn't show it. Why, she 
didn't even cry, the day I left. I suppose she knew 
'twould make me feel bad. She's always like that, my 
Mother." 

Kirsty, in her turn, held that her mother was " about 
right." Mother was a Forbes, remotely of Scotch 
blood, and Father was Nathan Bicknell, the head of a 
corporation that sold hardware, in one of the smaller 
cities of Sydney's state. There was an older sister, 
and two older brothers, from whom Eirsty had learned 
much about handling a boat and " playing the game," 
as she called it, with simplicity and directness. There 
was also a younger sister, Marjorie, who liked to play 
with dolls, and there were nebulous aunts and cousins 
that hovered on the edge of Ejirsty's life, even as they 
hovered on Sydney's horizon. 

From their present circumstances, they went on nat- 
urally to speak of what they meant to be. On that 
topic, however, Sydney's phrases grew indefinite. 

" I'd like to be a soldier or a sailor," she confessed. 
" Oh, if I only were a boy ! " 

About her own future, Eirsty was exactly definite. 
She was going to college, and then she was going to be a 
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reporter, and learn all about life, and then she should 
write a novel that would move the whole world. All 
this she planned to have done by the time that she was 
twenty-five, and after that she expected to die com'- 
paratively young — at twenty-seven or eight, say!^— 
with a grateful nation laying tributes on her bier. 

Already Kirsty was writing an historical novel, of 
which Vercingetorix was the hero. She began reading 
the only completed chapter to Sydney, one wet after- 
noon, in the hay-loft, but halfway through she tossed 
the manuscript aside. 

" It isn't a bit like it," she said despairingly. " Some- 
how, Caesar's Commentaries don't tell me at all how 
they lived and thought in those old times. I can't 
write anything, till I get to college and know a lot 
more." 

" I am going to college, too," Sydney spoke suddenly. 
" Father said I should. And I'm going to the same col- 
lege where you go, Kirsty." 

But before many days were over, the two were sharing 
a world even more intimate than the world of present 
facts or future ambitions. On what impulse neither 
could have told, they unearthed some rough garments, 
which Kirsty's brothers had worn upon a long-past 
visit to their granduncle. For the first time in her life, 
Sydney slipped on shirt and trousers, a garb in which 
she felt so easy and at home, bundled her silky braid 
imder a wide felt hat, and looked upon the altered shape 
that fronted her from the mirror. 

" Do I look like a boy? " she asked dubiously, as she 
studied the wide, dark eyes that met hers, the pointed 
chin, the mouth that all too easily was moved to quiver. 
" I don't believe I do, but I don't care. I feel like one." 

" Well, that's the main thing, isn't it, matey? " said 
Kirsty. With her extra inches of height and greater 
width of shoulder, her square chin and her shock of 
curls, she looked the swaggerer in her manly gear, and 
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moved and spoke as such. *^ Come now ! What shall 
we play? '' 

No one ever knew what play it was that these two 
played, and the two themselves, long-legged girls to 
look at, would have died before they would have given it 
name. Stuff of their dreams they played, in the 
shadows of the Bicknell attic. With the man's dress, 
that shifted them from themselves, with an old pistol 
and a coil of rope, they built the happenings of a place 
uncharted and a time unknown. Enough that they 
were men, moving through plots and surprisals, escapes 
and accidents, in long, extemporaneous plays, that 
swallowed entire afternoons and left them fagged in 
body and in spirit. 

Best of all their favourite situations, Sydney loved 
the one where she lay in prison. She? Could she say 
" she '* of the one that she became, when she had donned 
those other garments? The prison was the black cor- 
ner under the rafters, behind the old four-posted bed, 
where the dust was thick. There he would He, the one 
that she had become, in the heat and the blackness, 
with wrists tight bound, while he pictured the gallows 
that was building, outside the prison walls. He would 
hear a step at last, and hold his breath, while he waited 
for the coming of the jailer, but in the jailer's place, 
when he dared to look, he would find his comrade bending 
over him — his comrade, come through a hundred perils 
to succour him. With his knife, the comrade would cut 
the cords that bound him, and hearten him with whis- 
pered words. Then they would make their escape 
through a subterranean passage, which lay under the 
four-poster, and so forth to freedom and to fresh ad- 
ventures. 

It was not for the sake of the moment of escape that 
iSydney shaped each play to end in that prison-scene, 
but for that blessed moment of the comrade's coming. 
The ecstasy of a despair that turned to hope! The 
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safe, warm comfort of Kirsty's arm about her shoul- 
ders! Each time, Sydney would cling to her, speech- 
less, Mrith ihe grip of one new-lifted from the grave, and 
once, the eleventh time, perhaps, that they had played 
this game, she startled Kirsty with a burst of agonised 
sobbing. 

" But you mustn't, Sydney ! You mustn't ! " pleaded 
Kirsty. " It's only a game. You mustn't take it like 
that." 

They played no more that afternoon, but Sydney 
went home after supper, still shaken with emotion bom 
of her own imagining. She was a long time in falling 
asleep that night, and when at last she slept, she 
dreamed, about the hour of dawn, and in her dream she 
was no longer Sydney Considine. 

In a place, where there was neither sun nor stars, 
but a greenish, wan light, as of a moon newly risen, a 
lad came running. It was not a girl disguised in a lad's 
dress — she knew that sensation well ! — but a lad in- 
deed, long-limbed, light-footed, vigorous. With hands 
tight clenched, he raced through bushes that whipped 
about his knees and over stones that turned beneath his 
feet. Quicker and quicker he drew breaths that whis- 
tled through his nostrils, and sharper and sharper 
be felt a pain, like a knife that turned in his side. 
But still he ran, for out of the greenish light be- 
fore him came the sound of beating sea, and with the 
sea he should find safety. He could hear, and all the 
time had heard, footsteps that thudded on the path be- 
hind him, sure, heavy footsteps of one that ran un- 
wearied — ran, and gained upon him — and the sea 
was still so far ! His knees were smiting together. His 
breath had turned to a choked sob. His throat was as 
dry as a kiln — and the thudding feet were right upon 
him! 

Then Sydney found herself, lying in her bed at Mrs. 
Penniman's, with breathless lips apart and hands tight 
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clenched. She turned upon her side and tried to sleep. 
Oh, if she could only snatch back that blessed sense of 
free limbs and strong muscles, which was worth all the 
terror of the flight and the pursuit. If she could only 
be again that lad, and know what safety waited at the 
sea, and what the danger was that followed! But 
though she won herself at last to sleep, she had only a 
silly dream of Mrs. Penniman, frying Aunt Lydia's 
tarn o' shanter and saying drearily : — " It's done too 
raw ! " 

Yet even upon her second waking Sydney kept a 
vivid memory of the dream, that was like one of the 
plays in the attic, made real as life itself. She could 
scarcely wait till she could find Eirsty and tell her about 
it. Had Kirsty, mine of all information, ever dreamed 
anything like this? 

No, Kirsty hadn't ; she only wished she had ! 

"Dreams are funny, aren't they?" Sydney said, as 
they started out. They were bound on a long walk that 
day, inland, to Bald Top mountain. 

" I wish," Kirsty answered, " that one could go on 
with a dream. If you only knew what you had done in 
that dream, before you ran away, and what came after, 
why, it would be a story. I wonder if it's so that 
stories come to truly authors. Of course, there was 
Coleridge and The Ancient Mariner^ but I don't know 
any one else that ever dreamed a plot." 

" That's because so many of them come through the 
Ivory Gate," said Sydney, wisely, " the false dreams, I 
mean. But the true ones — I wonder if the one last 
night came through the Gate of Horn." 

At the end of the summer Sydney went back to Meadow- 
field, with a coat of tan and a boyish, hard muscle that 
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made her grandmother sigh, and a loosened tongue that 
could speak only of Eirsty Bicknell and of college. 

" She's the bulliest chum, Mumsey, and I like her 
best of any one in the world, but you, and if I just dufF 
in, I can prep, for college in four years, and then I 
shall be only one class below her, and we'U have such 
jolly times together." 

" You can prep, all you want to," laughed Mother. 
" Four years is a long way oflf, and by that time she'll 
have some other freakish notion," she added, for the 
benefit of the grown-ups, with her usual assumption that 
Sydney would neither hear nor heed. 

" I thoroughly disbelieve in colleges for women," said 
Grandmother. " A good finishing school, yes. But at 
college girls become unfeminine and opinionated, and, 
of all things, I do dislike the woman who wishes to dic- 
tate in everything." 

" I know the type," Mother answered, with a shrug. 
" Wasn't Agnes Considine always waving her diploma, 
in the face of the unenlightened, like my poor, little, 
ignorant self? She certainly was a tiresome creature, 
but lucky! Think of that little nonentity's making 
such a marriage ! Her last letter was dated from Ros- 
briggan, their own estate, down in Cornwall. I sup- 
pose Eden ToUervey hopes to found a great house, for 
the sake of that precious boy of his." 

"It's some time since Agnes wrote you, isn't it?" 
Aunt Lydia spoke, just in time to prevent the descant 
on Mandrakes and Tuscaroras, with which Mother al- 
ways followed any allusion to her sister-in-law's pros- 
perity. 

"Dtear me! I've owed her a letter for ages and 
ages," yawned Mother ; " ever since last Christmas, I 
believe." 

" Now, Laura, I do not wish to interfere," said 
Grandmother, " but I do think you are most unwise to 
br?ak off all connection with the Tollerveys. They 
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have been very courteous in urging you and Sydney to 
visit them." 

" Sydney, yes ! " Mother interjected, with marked 
emphasis. 

" And they have sent her really valuable presents. 
For Sydney's sake, you should keep up some connection 
with her father's people." 

There followed so much talk of the Tollerveys that 
Mother went away presently, to lie down with a raging 
headache. Sydney heard nothing more about college, 
but a fortnight later, when she was enrolled in the High 
School, she explained to the teachers, in all good faith, 
that she was going to Ambrazon, and through the grey 
years that followed she studied to that end. 

Grey years they were, indeed. For ten months on 
end she watched the yellow leaves of autumn, the white 
slopes of winter, the faint greenery of spring, through 
the dusty window of the train, as she travelled, with her 
bag of books, to the great town, where the High School 
was. She made no friends among her mates, who had 
come from the grammar schools of the town, with inti- 
macies already formed. Solitary, she did the day's 
work and went back to Meadowfield, to eat her solitary 
late luncheon and bend above her books till dinner-time. 
She had little chance now to read the old, romantic 
tales that she so loved, and she seldom had the comfort 
of d'reaming. Once, indeed, on the eve of an examina- 
tion, when she was very tired, she rid herself of Sydney 
Considine. For one moment of freedom, in a land of 
dreams, she was a lad, who gripped with his knees the 
throbbing flanks of a barebacked horse, and rode a race 
with a salty wind, that brought upon it the sound of 
beating waves. From that dream, she drew life and 
colour for dull, grey weeks that followed. Once again, 
months later, she lived in that old dream of running, a 
lad pursued and fleeing for his life, and once, in her 
Uncle John's house that overlooked the river, she 
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dreamed herself a lad, who ran down a bit of shingle and 
plunged, stripped and free-limbed, into the long waves of 
the waiting sea. 

The real life, for which she existed through the col- 
ourless months, came in the long days of summer — 
the wave-beaten, sun-drenched days of Cuddybemp and 
Kirsty Bicknell and the sea. Each June she was in 
agony, lest she be defrauded of them, and each June she 
found that her fear had been needless. The first sum- 
mer she was so pale and languid that even Grandmother 
declared that she must have the sea-air and that she 
was old enough to travel alone to Mrs. Penniman's. 
Next summer she was packed* off the instant that school 
was over, so that Mother might spend the summer in 
the mountains, with the Browne-Dysarts. Mother must 
really be better, Sydney thought, for she no longer 
needed to call in young Doctor Spinney, who had just 
announced his engagement to one of the nice Meadow- 
field girls. All the next winter Mr. Browne-Dysart, 
who was now a widower, was painting Mother's por- 
trait, and when June came, it was Browne-Dysart that 
stood with Mother on the station platform and bade 
Sydney hon voyage upon her way to Cuddybemp. 

When Sydney came back in the fall, she found that 
Browne-Dysart had gone abroad, that Mother was ail- 
ing, though she did not send for Doctor Spinney, that 
Aunt Lydia made innocent-sounding remarks, which 
provoked Mother, almost as much as the mention of 
Tuscaroras, and that Grandmother had coined a new 
phrase: — 

" I do not believe in interfering, but I wish now that 
I had. I might have prevented many things that have 
made us all ridiculous." 

The atmosphere of the house, with its covert hostili- 
ties and its half-guessed tears, was to Sydney's spirit 
like acid on raw flesh. Oh, poor, poor little Mother ! 
If only they might go a.way together, they two ! Per- 
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haps, when she had finished college, she could teach and 
earn enough to give Mother a home of her own. In 
that hope she laboured hard at the long lessons of her 
last crowded winter of preparation. 

One morning in the spring, while she was translating 
at sight, in class, she found herself fronted with lines 
that stirred in her a memory: — 



" Sunt geminae Somni portae; quarmn altera fertur 
Cornea^ qua veris facihs datar exitus Umbris." 



The Gate of Horn, of which her dead father had 
spoken! For an instant she lost sight of the drowsy 
classroom, and saw instead the splurging colours of 
portulacas, that swam in dazzling heat. Upon her hand 
she seemed to feel the grasp of a man's firm hand that 
had so long been dust. For Father's sake alone, if 
for nothing else, she felt that she should have gone to 
college. One dream, at least, of him, the luckless 
dreamer, she would prove to have been indeed a dream 
from the Gate of Horn. 






On the blistering hot day, on which the college entrance 
examinations ended, Sydney came faintly home, to find 
that a hush, which was deeper than the hush of the 
warm afternoon, had fallen upon the shaded rooms of 
the old Fullalove place. 

Grandmother had had another stroke. Aunt Lydia 
told her. Yes, she had had one last summer, but 
Sydney had not needed to know, nor did she need now to 
give up her holiday at Cuddybemp. In fact, it would 
be better for Grandmother, perhaps, if there were one 
less person about the house. 

For the first time, Sydney noted a sheen of grey in 
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the hair that Aunt Lydia dressed so girlishly, and lit- 
tle wrinkles round the lips that were so prone to laugh- 
ter that was not always kind. Had Aunt Lydia known 
all these years that this was coming? Was it in the fear 
of this that she had foregone the dwelling in foreign 
places, where was her happiness? Oh, poor Aunt 
Lydia! How much had she sacrificed, perhaps, she 
whom Sydney, in her hard young judgment, had set 
down as selfish to the core ! 

A day or two later Sydney said her good-byes. She 
kissed the white-faced querulous old woman that lay 
now in the bed where her ruddy, dictatorial grand- 
mother had lain, and she kissed Aunt Lydia, with a 
warmth that asked forgiveness that of late she had 
grudged at her loosely knotted hair and startling 
blouses. Over her mother she was as tenderly urgent 
as a tall lad. 

" Be sure you go for that visit to Uncle John's farm. 
You mustn't fall ill, Mumsey, dear. You're all I've 
got, you know." 

Then, with a haunting sense of self-reproach, as if 
she were running away, Sydney started for Cuddybemp. 
That reproach, in the issue, she could have spared her- 
self, for she soon learned that Mother, better than she 
had dared to hope, had gone to spend the whole summer 
at the farm. She was not at all well, in those months, 
poor Mother ! 

They rowed and swam and walked, Sydney and Kir- 
sty, in that summer which proved to be their last at 
Cuddybemp, but they no longer played their plays in 
the dim attic. Kirsty had already spent a year at 
Ambrazon College, and tacitly they confessed them- 
selves too old for those dear imaginings. But they 
talked much of all things in earth or in heaven, with a 
more sober cast of thought than usual, for Sydney knew 
that at home her grandmother lay long a-dying, and 
here in Cuddybemp old Captain Bicknell was no more 
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the man that they had known. All day he sat with 
dimming eyes turned seaward, and when he spoke to 
them, it was to greet Kirsty as Salathiel, using the name 
of his dead only son, whose little body had lain now for 
two score years under the brassy skies of far Rangoon. 

Thus Sydney looked for the last time upon him, and 
went her way, when she had received the telegram that 
all the summer she had known must come. 

After the funeral there were wearisome days of pack- 
ing this and sharing that, of discussions, not always 
amicable, and of heart-burnings. Aunt Emma and 
Mabel had come from the farm, and Uncle John and 
Sam, who was a junior now in his father's office, were 
sometimes at the Fullalove place for several days to- 
gether, busied about the settling of the estate. The 
house was to be kept henceforth as a summer place for 
the heirs, and Aunt Lydia was going at once to Italy. 
She had blossomed into a kind of wintry spring, and 
more than ever she used the little foreign gestures that 
seemed almost natural. 

" I think," said Mother, who was very pretty in her 
soft, dark gown, " that we shall run on to New York 
about Christmas time, and spend the winter. Sydney 
shall have some good courses in French and the history 
of art, at some school where she can meet really nice 
girls, and — " 

Sydney spoke out, though she quaked to hear the al- 
tered sound of her own voice in the silence that it com- 
pelled. 

" But, Mother, I am going to college." 

" Oh, nonsense. Sister ! " the mother laughed, after 
an instant. " You must have outgrown that silly fad 
by this time." 

" I've passed my exams, with only three conditions." 
There was no quiver now in Sydney's lips. " I am go- 
ing to Ambrazon this fall." 

The aunts slipped quietly from the room, but grey 
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John Creed remained, and it was he that spoke at 
last : — 

** Laura, she's not a child any longer. If she wishes 
to go to college, it's not so bad a plan, and she shall 

go." 

** Shall go, John?" Mother repeated, with a little 
lift of the brows. 

"Yes," Creed answered, with crisp emphasis. 
" By her father's will, those Tuscarora stocks were 
left to her, as you know, absolutely and uncondition- 
ally, and as her administrator and guardian, I shall 
let her spend a portion of her income upon her edu- 
cation. In any case," he ended, with a wintry smile, 
" I am not justified in advancing Sydney's money for 
trips to New York and sundries." 

There was no longer a question about the practical 
side of the matter. Dumb with amazement, Sydney 
learned that she was the owner of the luckless Tus- 
caroras, and that, surprisingly, those stocks had risen 
in value. They never would equal Mandrakes; in 
that, poor Considine was doomed never to be justified 
in his wife's eyes; but at least they were yielding an 
income which, to Sydney's inexperience, was fabulous, 
and it all was hers. The way to college was thrown 
open to her, by the foresight of her father, as it 
proved. That dream, at least, had come from the 
Gate of Horn. 

Sydney and her mother took an apartment in the 
city, just across the river from the college town. For 
a year Sydney went to a preparatory school, so that 
she might enter Ambrazon without conditions, and 
then she entered the college of her dreams, to find that 
life ran still in the same grooves in which it had always 
run. 
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She had thought that she should make friends, and 
spend the hours in intimate talk or in study, with a 
comrade by her, but she realised that all her leisure 
time she owed to Mother — poor Mother, who had 
sacrificed so much in letting her go to college ! She had 
thought that she should play basket-ball and hockey, 
but early in the season she dislocated a finger, and, at 
sight of the bandage, her mother cried aloud: — 

" I knew it would happen. It will be your face 
next — your nose or an eye — a disfigurement for life ! 
Oh; why will you try to be a rowdy boy? Promise me 
that you won't play again. I can't bear it — and 
with my weak heart, I shan't sleep a moment to-night. 
I shan't sleep. And to-morrow my heart — promise 
me, Sydney ! " 

Sydney promised. What else was she to do? She 
could not hurt, perhaps kill, the little mother who 
loved her. She gave up her place on the team, and 
not until she had heard the word " quitter," whispered 
among her mates, did she count the cost. 

At least, she had thought that she should have 
Kirsty in her college life, to make amends for all, but 
she found that Kirsty, who was two years her senior, 
was busy with clubs and courses to which a mere Fresh- 
man could not hope to belong, and when she asked 
her home, to be her guest, she found that Mother 
made afterwards such keen little criticisms of Kirsty's 
dress and speech and awkward manner that she would 
not ask her there again. She could not even have 
Kirsty in the old intimacy of the summers at Cuddy- 
bemp that had been her joy. 

" If I give you up to the college all winter, Sister, 
isn't it fair that you should be with me in the sum- 
mer? " Mother asked. 

Sydney felt that it was fair, so she spent her sum- 
mers with her mother in the hills, at great hotels that 
swarmed with young girls and men, who danced and 
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walked and shared in pleasures that she could not 
understand. She knew only that in the hills the air 
was faint with heat, and the smell of the woods was 
stifling, and, soul and body^ she ached for the sea that 
she saw only in her dreams. 

But at least, she saw a very little of Kirsty in the 
college months, and indeed it was through Kirsty that, 
in her junior year, she had the one white experience 
of her Ambrazon life. Late one afternoon she was 
sitting alone in the college library, when Kirsty, who 
was now a graduate student, sought her out. 

"Look here," said Kirsty, in a voice that, like the 
rest of her, was as yet a little too big for her control, 
" I've written a play, and we're going to give it at the 
next performance of the Dramatic Club, and you're 
going to play the boy in it. " 

Sydney laughed, but with a touch of wistfulness. 

"Me act? Good gracious, Kirsty, are you 
crazy? " 

"I don't want you to act," retorted Kirsty. "I 
want you to go on and be the boy I've written. You 
can do it, or you've forgotten all you knew at Cuddy- 
bemp." 

" That was a long time ago," said Sydney, and red- 
dened, half in shame, half in pleasure, to recall their 
plays in the attic. 

" Let me read it to you," struck in Kirsty. From 
the ill-assorted pile of books that she carried, she 
drew a sheaf of manuscript. " I call it The Winning 
Hand, and it's laid in the sixteenth century." 

She hardly needed to say that last. She had pub- 
lished so far one story and only one story, a melan- 
choly tale of Tudor days, for which the editor had 
failed to make payment, but on the strength of that 
publication, she had gone on delving in her chosen 
period. Kirsty and the sixteenth century were as in- 
separable, in the sight of Ambrazon, as Kirsty and the 
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old brown ulster, in which she looked like a good- 
natured bear. 

"And it's a tragedy, too,*' she supplemented, with 
much cheerfulness. 

"Tragedy? In the Ambrazon Dramatic Club?" 
gasped Sydney. 

" Um-m ! " Kirsty made answer. " Now listen ! " 

It was the story of two brothers that she read — 
my lord of Ancaster, whose will had never known a 
check, and Hugh Charlton, his father's son, bom out 
of wedlock. All his life Ancaster had held Charlton 
in contempt, and, under that contempt, Charlton had 
gone smarting. At last, in the wild days of the Pil- 
grimage of Grace, Ancaster, who commanded for the 
king, laid hands on Charlton, who was bearing papers 
of importance for the rebel cause. Ancaster had his 
men so handle Charlton that he gave up the cipher 
in which the papers were written, and afterwards he 
bade the guards leave him, lying on the floor of the 
chamber, for he despised him too much to fear him. 
So the brothers were alone in the dim chamber, Charl- 
ton, a broken heap upon the floor, Ancaster, insolent 
in his success, deciphering the papers at the table. 
The winning hand was his. A word to that effect he 
threw at his half-brother — the word too much, that 
manhood might not bear. As Ancaster bent over the 
papers, Charlton dragged himself softly, elbow and 
knee, across the floor. With his last strength, he 
wavered to his feet, and snatched a dagger from the 
table. He that held the winning hand turned and half 
rose in his chair, to meet the knife that found his 
heart. Then Charlton cast the papers into the fire, 
and when the guards came bursting into the place of 
slaughter, he stood upon the hearth, above the dead 
man's body, unfrightened now, and ready for the 
end. 

"Well?" asked Kirsty, in the twilight that had 
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fallen on the library, before she had ended her wintry 
tale. 

Sydney drew a hand across her forehead, and felt 
her forehead wet beneath her hand. 

**ni — try it/' she said at last, in a broken voice. 
" I know how to be — that boy.'* 






The day of the performance came duly. Upstairs, 
in the little auditorium, hummed the voices of some 
hundreds of girl students. Downstairs, in the dress- 
ing room, were heat and hurry and, at times, sharp 
words, but Sydney neither heard nor comprdbended. 
She had dressed early, and had one glimpse of herself 
complete, long^limbed, in the dress of brown leather, 
with the wig of short, brown hair, the brown, tanned 
make-up of a young soldier, the heavier brows, the 
shaded upper lip, that changed her from her Sydney- 
self to another self that she knew far better. 

" I am I to-day. I ! I ! " she repeated to herself, 
while she sat in her corner and waited, and did not 
hear the murmur of the room around her. 

" It's time to go," spoke Frederica Bamford, who 
played Ancaster. " Now don't think at all about the 
audience," she added, with the condescension of a vet- 
eran actor. " And don't be frightened." 

Sydney gave a laugh that to her own ears rang 
oddly. 

" I shall not be afraid, my lord," she said. 

Nor was she afraid, for she knew no audience. 
There was Ancaster, and only Ancaster, in the world 
of Hugh Charlton, where she now had entered. Fresh 
from the rack, Hugh Charlton was haled into An- 
caster's dark presence. Oh, the ache of wrenched limbs 
: — the quivering of torn flesh! When they let him 
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fall to the ground, he caught dumbly at Ancaster's 
knees. He that was half his brother must have pity 
on him! 

" Give us the word that will unlock the cipher.'* 

Many times Ancaster spoke, before Charlton could 
find voice to answer, and then, when he had said the 
word that betrayed the trust that had been put in 
him, he heard himself sobbing aloud, a broken thing, 
that was fain to die. Through that terrible sound of 
sobbing, he heard the taunt that Ancaster flung at 
him, and then he remembered the knife, unsheathed, 
that he had seen upon the table — the knife, and the 
face of Ancaster. The knife — he had not dreamed 
it! His hand had closed upon it. Out of the dark* 
ness that blurred his eyes, came the face of Ancaster, 
that no longer mocked, and he heard his own gasping 
laughter, as he stabbed. 

He heard the knife click upon the floor. He 
caught up the papers, and hurled them into the fire. 
He turned, and clutched at the furniture, as he stag- 
gered toward the door. Outside there would be wind, 
and open space, and sea. Oh, let him win thither, ere 
he died! The wind, and the open, and the sea, where 
was safety — the sea! 

Something strange had happened. Ancaster held 
him by the arm, and spoke in an unknown voice, and 
how came this one, with the grey eyes, clad in such a 
dress? 

" Go back ! Go back ! " Kirsty Bicknell was say- 
ing. " It's all right, you crazy child, though I ought 
to shake you. Go back! They're calling you." 

Frederica Bamford led her by one arm, and Kirsty 
by the other. She realised that the curtain had gone 
creaking up, and, for the first time, she saw white 
faces beyond the line of flaring gas-jets, and heard the 
crash of clapping hands. Once more she was screened 
by the curtain, and, out beyond, she could hear the 
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scuffling of feet and the clatter of chairs, pushed back. 

" You might have told me what you were going to 
do/' Frederica Bamford was saying, with an aggrieved 
pucker of her smooth brows. **When you nailed me 
round the knees, you nearly threw me. I thought 
you'd never take up your cue. It wasn't fair to in- 
terpolate all that sobbing, and you changed the end- 
ing of the piece entirely, and if I were Kirsty Bick- 
nell — » 

" Don't bother her," said Kirsty, who came up, red 
and tousled, from the hugs and shoulder-clappings of 
her mates. ^^ She gave a whacking performance, and 
it's all right, and — Sydney! Sydney! What is it?" 

For Sydney, as years ago, in the field above the sea 
at Cuddybemp, had caught at Kirsty's hands and 
clung to them, with a grip that drove the blood from 
Kirsty's fingers. 

"I'm going — to fall!" gasped Sydney, "Don't 
let me ! Oh, don't let me ! " 






The little play had gone so well that it was to be re- 
peated at a public performance. All the success was 
due to Sydney Considine, the college said, and people 
were very kind to her, and girls that she had scarcely 
known praised her acting, and sent her flowers, and in- 
vited her to teas. Upon this sudden tide of popular- 
ity, she moved with shut lips and dazed eyes. All that 
really mattered was that she was to be Hugh Charlton 
again; more, that she still felt herself to be he, in 
waking and in sleeping. 

On the eve of the second performance, she linked 
her arm through Kirsty's, as they left the auditorium. 

" I dreamed a dream last night," she said, as she 
might have said, long ago, in Cuddybemp. 
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^ A dream from the Gate of Horn? " asked Kirsty. 
Clearly, she had remembered. 

^I knew I should dream, wh3e I was Charlton," 
Sydney went on. ^ I hoped that I should find what 
followed me, there by the sea, the ending of that dream. 
But this was a different dream. There was no sea, 
only great heat, and sun, and a wall of earth, and 
men shouting, and I was clambering up the earth-wall 
— the boy that I am always in the dream — and I was 
shouting, too, and almost out of breath. And then 
there was a kind of numb pain through my shoulder, 
and I dropped my sword — '* 

" Sword? '' asked Kirsty. 

^^Of course! I had my sword in one hand, and I 
caught at the bushes and rubble with the other, as 
I climbed. But the pain took me, and I slipped, and 
there was an arm about me, and my head fell back 
against someone's shoulder, and I saw the sky curling 
up, and that's all." 

** Who was it that caught you ? " asked Kirsty, al- 
most jealously. 

To that note in her voice, Sydney made instant 
response. 

" No, it wasn't you, Kirsty. It was a man older 
than I, and taller. I knew him, though I couldn't 
see his face. But it wasn't you. I never saw you in 
a dream. I wish I might." 

From the dream, they fell to talking, almost as of 
old, of what they meant to do in the future. Kirsty 
felt that she should cease to be a novelist and become 
a playwright, now that she had had such a triumph 
with TA^ Winning Hand* She spoke of the success 
of the public performance as assured. Why not? 
Sydney was to play Charlton, with all the business 
that she had interpolated. 

"Only, do be careful with that dagger!" warned 
Eirsty. "Last time, you nearly pinked Frederica." 
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So infectious was Kirsty's enthusiasm that Sydney 
invited Mother and Aunt Emma and Florence to see 
the play. Mother was uncertain as to whether she 
should come or not, so it was a surprise to Sydney, 
when she stood waiting, in her Charlton dress, in the 
tense ten minutes before the curtain rose, to learn that 
she was below in the locker-room, come to wish her 
luck. It was good of Mother! Without pause, Syd- 
ney hurried down the narrow stair, and joyed to hear 
the clatter of her spurs, as she went. With one 
browned hand, in its white shirt-sleeve, she swung by 
the curtain that masked the door of the locker-room, 
and from the gloom of the stairs stepped into the dim 
gaslight that lay beyond. She saw Mother, busied at 
the mirror, and beside her, Florence and Aunt Emma, 
bustling with their wraps. In the mirror she caught 
a glimpse of a slender boy's figure, in brown leather, 
with a sombre face beneath dark hair — her own, her 
altered self. Then she heard a little gasp from Flor- 
ence, and Mother had turned and looked at her. 

Where before had Sydney seen that stark, white 
face, that was her mother's and was not her mother's 
— those eyes that widened, those hands that fluttered 
upward, with palms that seemed to thrust her 
back, those lips that struggled, yet could make no 
sound? 

"Mumsey! Why, Mumsey!" cried Sydney, and 
would have rushed to her, but an inarticulate sound 
from the struggling lips froze her where she stood. 

*^ Laura ! Laura ! " cried Aunt Emma, and then, on 
Aunt Emma's shoulder. Mother burst into a storm of 
tears. 

" Make her take them off," she wept, " those dread- 
ful, dreadful clothes ! I can't bear to see her in them. 
Don't come near me!" Her voice rose harshly. 
^^ Don't come near me, Sydney, unless you wish to kill 
me!" 
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**But I told you, dear,'* urged Sydney, miserably, 
" I told you that it was a boy's part." 

"I didn't know about the clothes," Mother whim- 
pered. " They're — they're not decent. You must 
take them off at once. At once, Sydney ! " 

"I've got to play my part," Sydney answered 
quietly. ** They're calling me now." 

She left her mother, still crying on Aunt Emma's 
shoulder. In Florence's eyes she saw a world of pity. 

" Good luck to you, Sydney, dear ! " said Florence, 
and it was good of her to say it, when she must be 
so full of pity for poor Mother. 

She crept up the stairs to the stage. She was not 
Hugh Charlton. She was Sydney Considine, who had 
half killed her mother — Sydney Considine, in a dress 
that was shameful. She found her way upon the 
stage, where, beyond the lights, a thousand faces 
seemed to mock at her. Sentence by sentence she 
spoke her lines, while she counted how many she still 
must say, before she should be screened by the merci- 
fully fallen curtain. When she stabbed Frederica, 
carefully, as she remembered to do, she heard a half- 
suppressed titter run through the house. 

This time there were no storming rounds of ap- 
plause, nor jubilation behind the scenes. Kirsty's 
play was dead, and it was Sydney who had killed it. 

Hurriedly, Sydney stripped off the trappings that 
had been Charlton's and flung on her own clothes. 
She must take Mother home. Then she realised that 
the ache in her breast was not all for Mother. Heav- 
ier and heavier grew the ache for Kirsty, whose play 
she had killed — for Kirsty, who had not once come 
near her. For Kirsty, at last, had failed to under- 
stand. Hurt to herself she could forgive, but hurt to 
her work — the work that was as real to her as were 
the dreams to Sydney — she could not readily forget. 
In the months that followed, she receded from Sydney's 
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life, almost as far as the college-mates, so readj to be 
friends, who now had passed among themselves the 
word that, once again, Sydney Considine had proved 
herself " a quitter." 



• 



It was not until the beginning of Sydney's Senior year 
that the two girls came into sympathy again. Then 
Sydney learned, through Frederica Bamford, that Kir- 
sty was going abroad, and that she was to sail the 
next day, from the docks outside the city. Sydney 
whitened, as she heard the news. So Kirsty was pass- 
ing through the city, and had not let her know; she 
was going away for months, and had not even asked 
her to come wish her a God-speed. 

All that night Sydney lay wakeful. It was in Oc- 
tober, and there was a staring, round moon in the 
bright sky, and a little wind abroad that set the case- 
ments rattling. 

"Let her go! Let her go!'* she cried to herself, 
with an anger that should have eased, but only hurt 
her. " Oh, Kirsty, Kirsty ! And without one word ! " 

She was still repeating that formula drearily, in 
the bleak light of the breaking day, but she was 
scrambling into her clothes, and her goal, she knew, 
was the dock, from which the great ships went down 
to the sea. Pride? She had none, where Kirsty was 
concerned. Bidden or not, she must look once more 
on her friend, before the great waters rolled between 
them. 

She caught an early car, where she rubbed elbows 
with workmen, in rough jackets. She slipped down 
the greasy incline of a ferry. She wandered through 
dingy streets, which lay round the docks, and lost her 
way, and hurried agonisingly, with her watch held in 
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her hand. If, after all, she should not be in time! 
But Fate was kind, the health officers were slow, and 
when she hurried breathless upon the pier, she saw the 
huge black steamer, towering high above her, as fixed, 
to look at, as the immutable hills. She ran up the 
gang-plank. She plunged through a corridor, which 
seemed stuffy, after the clear air of out-of-doors. She 
clambered to the white deck, under a sun that was just 
dazzling out from the shredded clouds. Down the 
white deck to meet her, in the simlight, came Kirsty, 
in her big-bear coat. 

" You came. I am so glad you came ! " cried Kir- 
sty. "You didn't come to the club with the other 
girls. I was afraid you hadn't received my letter." 

"You wrote?" asked Sydney. 

"Surely. Didn't you get the letter? Sydney! 
You never dreamed that I wouldn't — " 

" No," said Sydney. " I knew you would want me. 
That's why I came." And to herself, she said, over 
and over again, " Oh, thank God I came ! " 

Until the last moment, when the boat pulled out, 
an hour behind schedule time, Sydney and Kirsty 
leaned on the rail of the high deck, and said all that 
in the last months they had left unsaid. Kirsty talked 
about her book, a blood and thundery little tale of the 
sixteenth century, which Sydney, first of all the col- 
lege world, must know had been accepted for publica- 
tion, and about the year, perhaps two years, that she 
was going to spend at Oxford, and in Paris, and in 
Italy. 

" It's the money that Uncle Wensley left me," said 
Kirsty. ** I always meant to spend it in seeing the 
places that I'm going to write about. And now that 
I've sold one book. Father has given in, and says maybe 
it isn't such a crazy way to spend it, as he used to 
think." 

" Oh, I wish I were going with you ! " Sydney mur- 
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mured. "Hear the wind, there in the cordage! 
There will be waves, outside the harbour. Oh, Kirsty, 
but you are the lucky one! And I suppose FU never 
^ get to go,' as dear Mrs. Fenniman used to say. I can 
never leave Mother, with her weak heart, and she does 
hate the very thought of the ocean. If it weren't 
for that, we'd go across. Fve an aunt in Cornwall, 
you know." 

On impulse, she went into the library and wrote for 
Kirsty a letter of introduction to Agnes ToUervey. 

" You may never use it," she said, " but if you 
should happen to meet her, you'd like her." 

After that, they talked of things that did not greatly 
matter, till the moment when the cry was, " All 
ashore ! " Then, with her arms about Sydney, Kirsty 
whispered : — 

"I was a brute last spring, about the play. You 
will forgive me? " 

Sydney nodded. She fumbled for her handkerchief, 
as she went down the gang-plank, and she had but an 
unsteady face to lift to Kirsty's, which looked so 
small and young and white upon the lofty deck. 

That same afternoon, Sydney found, tucked away 
in a book, a letter that was directed to her in Kirsty's 
big, striking hand. It was the letter to which Kirsty 
had referred, and it invited Sydney to take tea with 
her at her club, on the eve of sailing. 

"This came two or three days ago, didn't it?" 
Sydney questioned, after a moment. 

Mother looked up from the dainty bit of linen that 
she was embroidering. 

"That letter?" she asked. "Dear me! I must 
have forgotten to give it to you. So sorry ! " Then 
she added, as she threaded her needle, "What a 
hideous, coarse hand that Bicknell girl writes ! " 

" So you knew it was a letter from Kirsty? " Syd- 
ney took her up. Then she checked herself. She 
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must not be angry with Mother, whose heart was weak, 
even though, through Mother's carelessness, she might 
have lost for ever the one friend of her life. 






In the months that followed, it seemed to Sydney that 
she lived in Kirsty's life, rather than in her own grey 
days of college work and of home pleasures that palled 
upon her. She was as proud as Kirsty, when the 
little book came out and met with favour. She re- 
joiced with Kirsty in the long days of study in Ox- 
ford, the nights at the London theatres, the spring- 
time visit in Cornwall. For Kirsty had sought out 
Agnes Tollervey, at the London club to which they 
both belonged, and had been invited down to Ros- 
briggan. 

"Your aunt is one of the sweetest and most gra- 
cious women that I have ever known," wrote Kirsty, 
" and your Uncle Eden is a complete dear. You should 
see his eyes, when he speaks of Sonny, as he still calls 
you, after all the years. It's a shame you can't come 
across and visit them. As to your Cousin George, you 
would lose your heart to him. He was home from 
school, when I was there — the nicest, sturdy, gold- 
haired English kiddy that you ever met, outside a 
story-book. We were great pals." 

" Oh, lucky Kirsty ! " thought Sydney. 

She often wondered how it would seem, to be abroad 
among the Cornish primroses, with a gold-haired Eng- 
lish laddie for her little pal, until she had made this 
unknown cousin so real to her imagining that she felt 
a sense of personal loss, when she knew that she was 
never to look on him. 

The news came in the hot, last days of June. Syd- 
ney had already left the city, and gone, with her 
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mother, into the mountains. By so doing, she had 
missed the Class Day gaieties and the Commencement 
exercises in which, as a graduating student, she should 
have borne a part, but she cared little for the loss. 
She had taken her degree, as her father had wished, 
and now she was eager to forget the long disappoint- 
ment that her college life had proved. Without demur, 
she had gone with Mother into the mountains, and 
there she received the letter from Kirsty that told, 
with an emotion rare in Kirsty, that young George 
ToUervey had died at school, of a malignant fever. 

^^ And to think of his poor mother breaks my 
heart ! " was Kirsty's ending. 

" I wish I could go across and see Aunt Agnes," Syd- 
ney ventured, when she told the news to her mother. 

More and more urgent, as the days passed, she felt 
the call. What was she doing here, in this dreary, hot 
hotel, among the hot pines, where girls sat close to 
men, on shaded benches? What part had she in this, 
when there was the sea, and the brown Cornish hills, 
of which Kirsty had written, and her own blood, that 
called her in distress? 

She was not surprised to receive a letter from Aunt 
Agnes, tiiough it was the first that she had ever re- 
ceived from that hand, and, reading it, she was moved 
even more than she had thought to be. Half to the 
girl that she had come to know through Kirsty, half 
to the little child that she herself remembered, Agnes 
Tollervey wrote, in her time of sorrow. As if Sydney, 
of all the world, must understand, she spoke of the 
dear and stainless lad that had been taken from her 
mother-arms, and of Eden Tollervey, staggered be- 
neath the blow that had been dealt him. She ended: — 

"We are so lonely. Sonny. Can you not come to 
us, for a little while? You have always seemed one* 
half my own, you, the first baby that ever I held in 
my arms. Eden's nephew has a little daughter^ but 
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that is not the same as my own, own flesh and blood, 
and you, Sonny, are my poor Will's child. Can you 
not come, if only for a little? Surely, now that you 
are woman-grown, your mother, who has had you all 
these years, can spare you for a while. You shall 
have the Fainted Chamber. I am having it put in 
order for you. It is a quaint room, in the oldest 
wing of this old house. You will like it, I am sure. 
Your uncle will take you to walk on the high moors 
and over the cliff-paths. There is a sea here, wilder 
even than that of the Maine coast which you so love. 
And I will have Kirsty Bicknell come and stay with 
you. I will make you happy. Sonny dear, if you will 
come to us now, only for a little while. We need you 
so!" 

Sydney read the letter twice over. Yes, she was 
woman-grown; next month she should be twenty-two. 
That night she spoke to her mother. 

" I hate it, here in the mountains. Fm going across 
to Aunt Agnes. She needs me. I must go." 

Once in her life, on the question of going to college, 
Sydney had outfaced her mother, but this time she did 
not outface her. They spent a dreadful hour, they 
two, in the hot hotel bedroom, on that sweltering sum- 
mer night. Laura Considine cried, as even Sydney 
never yet had seen her cry. 

** Of course you can go," she reiterated. " You 
are of age. You have money in your own right. I 
can't stop you. Go to Agnes Considine! You'll be 
glad to go. You've always hated me, always, in spite 
of all I've done for you — in spite of all I've sacri- 
ficed. When you were a little child, you loved Agnes 
Considine better than you loved me. You loved my 
very servant, that Finket woman, more than you 
loved me, your own mother. To-day you love that 
common Bicknell girl better than me. Oh, Sydney, how 
can you be so cruel to me, when I've done so much for 
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you? How can you leave me? Do you want to kill 
me?'» 

"Oh, Mother!" cried Sydney. 

" Sometimes I verUy think you do,*' sobbed Laura. 
" You are so hard — so cold — just like your father. 
But you don't need — to hurry matters. I'll go soon 
enough — with my weak heart." 

"Mother! Don't talk like that!" Sydney tried 
to soothe her. 

"Then you won't go? You won't leave me?" 
Laura asked eagerly, and Sydney answered: — 

"No!" 






In October Sydney and Laura went back to the city, 
and, to her mother's pleasure, Sydney shaped the life 
that stretched its endless days before her. She had 
a few hours a week of French conversation; she took 
drawing lessons, in a class with her cousin, Mabel 
Creed, who was grown now a piquant-faced young 
woman, with a terrible tongue; she played bridge; she 
went shopping; she made calls. She cared for none 
of these things, but she might as well share Mother's 
life, for she could not dream of leaving Mother now. 

Woman as she was, she understood at last all that 
her mother meant, when she spoke of *^ sacrifice." Had 
it not been for her, the child that needed all the 
mother's care. Mother might have remarried and been 
happy, many times over, she that was so fragile and so 
pretty. She had given up her life to her child, and 
the <^ild, as Sydney realised now, had proved to her a 
disappointment. Only too well did Sydney know what 
her mother had wanted her to be — a pretty girl, in 
a clinging frock, with ready smiles, and eyes that said 
things, under drooping lashes, — things that men un- 
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derstood. Often, in that winter, she watched Mabel 
Creed, always with a man at her elbow, and wondered 
how she knew so well what was right to say and to do. 
Herself, she had so much rather talk with Kirsty Bick- 
nell than with any man. She knew no men, indeed, 
except her grey Uncle John, and her chum and cousin, 
Sam. But she humbly wished that she knew how to 
play this game, since that was what Mother had ex- 
pected of her. How often Mother spoke of marriage, 
as the one aim of a girl's life — how often, and how 
needlessly ! 

" For I am not cut out for marriage,'' Sydney wrote 
to Kirsty. " Like Queen Bess, I shall die a virgin — 
a better one, I hope, than that ancient humorist! 
When I peer down the years, I see myself slipping into 
the joyous spinsterhood of my juvenile Aunt Lydia. 
I've given up trying to write stories. They were only 
flashes in the pan, those college themes of mine that 
you cite, for my encouragement — only bits that I 
brought out of my dreams. And I've dreamed nothing 
now in a long, long while. It is dead low tide with 
me. But I can play solitaire in six different ways, and 
I am learning to do French embroidery." 

It was the last long letter that Sydney was to write 
for several weeks. After she had posted it, she took 
a walk through the park, to the dreary refrain of her 
rare walks in solitude : — 

"What is the end? Where will my days lead — 
the days in which I am daily growing old? " 

Two hours later, she came back to the apartment, 
with the question unanswered, and, in the little draw- 
ing-room, found Aunt Emma, flushed and flustered, 
and, in the pretty chamber. Mother, lying on her bed, 
blue-lipped and wan of face. 

Motiier had had a bad attack of heart-failure, Aunt 
Emma explained. She had been to a matinee, and. 
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en coming home, had collapsed. The doctor had said 
that' she would be all right, in a day or two, but she 
must be very careful, after this. 

! . A little later, when she was seated at her mother's 
bedaride^ Sydney heard Aunt Emma telling it all over 
again to Mabel, who had come to fetch her home. 
.She heard, too, Mabel's characteristic comment : — 

^^ Rather a case, isn't it, of the boy that cried, 
^ Wolf! Wolf!'" 

Inside a week. Mother seemed herself again, but 
Sydney had had her lessoning in fear to lay to heart. 
She must never leave Mother alone, no, not for an hour. 
She even wrote to Kirsty, when Kirsty came at last 
from beyond seas, and gave up the plan that they had 
made together of having, just once more, a fortnight 
At Cuddybemp. That sununer she went with her 
mother to the old place at Meadowfield, and, with her 
mother, she returned to the city in the fall, to take 
up the old routine. 

Never had Mother looked prettier than she looked 
that winter, nor taken a more vivid interest in her new 
gowns. 

" Why don't you run up state and visit Kirsty? " 
urged Florence, who was Florence Speedwell now, with 
a wondrous, dimpled baby. ^^You haven't seen her 
in two years, and Aunt Laura is quite fit to be left 
alone." 

>f Better do it. Kid," Sam Creed added his word. 
"You're looking seedy." 

. "I can't leave Mother," repeated Sydney, but 
Mother left her merrily for more than one little gaiety, 
tio w)iich Sydney was not bidden. 
; **y.ou are so stiff, you know. Sister," Mother 
criecly and, of the two, she seemed the younger sister. 
" Can't you forget that you've been to Ambrazon, and 
f?Qme down to the level of the rest of the world? " 
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" I am all wrong, in every way," Sydney wrote to 
Kirsty. " There are times when, with all my heart, 
I wish I were dead," 

After re-reading the last sentence, she tore up the 
letter. Of course, she did not mean so wicked a thing, 
even though the days were blank with monotony — 
the days in which she felt herself grow old. But 
this afternoon she felt peculiarly depressed, because 
of the weather, no doubt. It was a bleak, wintry day 
of heavy rain. If only she could see the sun ! 

So heavy was the storm that she was surprised 
when Mother fluttered into the room, in reception 
dress, and rang up the stables, to order a carriage. 

" But, Mumsey dear ! You're not going out in this 
downpour?" expostulated Sydney. 

Mother laughed. Under her plumed hat, her face 
was as piquant and mutinous as a child's. 

" Presently I shall leave off saying * Sister,' and 
call you * Grandmother,' " she said. " I shall scarcely 
get wet in the carriage, and I'm due at the Merediths' 
bridge." 

The dark closed early, and the lamps had long been 
lighted, when Mother came home. She had had a 
horrid time at the Merediths', she said pettishly, and 
the stupid stable-folk had not sent the carriage, as 
she had ordered, so she had grown impatient and 
walked to the street car. 

"Mumsey! And without rubbers!" cried Sydney, 
as she bent to unbutton the soaked, thin shoes. 

"Grandmother!" said Mother, with a little, sharp 
laugh. 

Mother went early to bed, and, when she woke next 
morning, she had a headache and a heavy cold. By 
noon the doctor had come, with the grave, non-commit- 
tal face that Sydney feared, and, by next day, the case 
was clearly one of pneumonia. Trained nurses took 
possession of the rooms. Aunt Emma and Florence 
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bustled in and out. Flowers came from well-wishers, 
till Sydney grew to sicken at the perfume. 

"If it were not for her weak heart! We must be 
ready to face the worst," some one had said. 

In Sydney's brain those words said themselves a 
thousand times in the days that followed — the heartr 
breaking days, in which she sat with idle hands, in 
the rooms where all was skilfully done by people that 
knew how, or else went out, as tiiey made her, and 
walked frantically through the sodden streets, in the 
hope that she might be tired enough at last to sleep, 
even for an hour. 

" Be ready to face the worst — the worst ! " 

She had foreknown it, the black night when she sat 
at her mother's side, with her hand clasped tight to 
her mother's hot, limp fingers. She had foreknown it 
all, even to details like the staring white face of the 
clock, with the hands that stood at half-past three, 
and the hissing sound of the low-turned gas-jet. 
Much she had foreknown, but not the parting mo- 
ment. 

They had warned her that her mother might pass 
quietly from sleep to deeper sleep, but at the last, when 
the hands on the white clock-face marked four, and 
Sydney's fingers, that would have plucked her back 
from death itself, were numb, Laura Considine opened 
her eyes. She seemed to know who sat beside her. 
She moved her lips, and Sydney bent over her. 

Was it her mother, over whom she bent? Those 
wistful eyes, into which she saw so deep — that voice, 
so faint that perhaps she had imagined the words, the 
last words from the lips that had been her mother's : — 

"We're friends now? Kiss me!" 

Sydney kissed her. 

A little while afterward she stood in the window of 
the dining-room, with her bursting forehead pressed 
against the cool glass. Down in the street, she could 
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hear the drowsy purr of an early electric car. Aroilind 
her shoulders she felt Florence's arm. 

" Can't you cry, Sydney? *' Florence was saying 
brokenly. " Oh, you poor little girl ! Can^t you 
cry?" 

" You can, maybe.'* Sydney rasped the words from 
her dry throat. " You can cry, Florence ; but I 
can't. For I have lost the dearest mother that ever 
was in all this world." 



• 



Theough the ghastly days that followed, Sydney 
moved, dry-eyed. She closed the rooms that she had 
shared for so long with her mother. She wrote notes. 
She talked with her Creed relatives, at whose house she 
was staying. She even laughed at some of Mabel's 
speeches. But, for the first time in her life, she re* 
fused to hear Florence sing. If Florence sang, she 
knew that she should cry, and if she cried, she could 
go on living. She did not wish to live. 

Then Kirsty came. 

Sydney knew that they had sent for Kirsty, and 
she was sorry. She did not wish to «ee her. On the 
day when she must expect her, she went out as usual, 
into the cold, hard February weather, and took a long 
walk, in the hope that she might tire herself enough 
to sleep that night. She did not turn back to ' the 
city, till the sky was red with sunset, and her hands 
were half perished with cold. She found telief in the 
pain. It kept her from visioning her mother's white 
face, as it had gleamed from the casket. 

When she entered the house at last, she turned 
giddy, in the sudden rush of heat. Faintly she climbed 
the stairs to her chamber. She noticed that a light 
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was already burning there. She pushed open the door, 
and a tall woman turned from the dressing table, to 
greet her. Two full years had passed since they had 
met, but she would have known that woman anywhere, 
by the grey eyes that had been a girl's eyes at Cuddy- 
bemp, beside the sea. 

"It's you, Kir sty?'' Sydney spoke, in the dry 
voice that, it seemed to her, she had used now for a 
thousand years, and then it seemed to her that she 
had fallen through great space, and she found herself 
resting in Kirsty's arms, and Kirsty was rubbing her 
half-frozen fingers in her own warm hands. 

" Oh, don't ! " said Sydney, in a strangled voice. 
" Don't be good to me ! I can't bear it." 

Then she broke out crying, and for a long time she 
cried, with her head on Kirsty's shoulder. 

"You'll take me away from here, won't you?" she 
begged, when she could speak again. " I can't stand 
it here, where my mother used to be, and they all are 
pitying and trying to console me. I want to get 
away." 

"We'll go home to-morrow, on the noon train," 
Kirsty promised. 

So they went next day to Ersty's home, through 
the white hills and across the ringing, ice-covered 
rivers of up-state. For the first time in all the years, 
Sydney met Kirsty's alert, little, kind-eyed mother, and 
her heavy-bearded father, and the tall brother, Jim, 
with eyes like Kirsty's, who was a doctor, and the lit- 
tle sister, Marjorie, who was just ready for Ambrazon. 
All day she led a pleasant, normal Ufe among these 
friendly people, and at night she sat and talked with 
Kirsty, in Kirsty's own room, with the soldierly, nar- 
row bed, and the scarred desk, and the heavy type- 
writer. On the walls were faded photographs of 
scenes from college plays, and a reproduction of one 
of MiUais' costume pieces, and, strangely placed with 
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them, an etching of Rethd's Deaths the Friend^ which 
Eirstj had picked up in Oxford. 

At first, Sydney had an uneasy sense of becoming 
acquainted with a new Kirsty — a woman, where it had 
been a girl that had gone out to sea upon that bright 
October morning, and a woman who did not seem too 
big for conventional rooms, and had learned to dress 
her hair and to put on her clothes, 

" It was your Aunt Agnes, you know, that told me 
how to do my hair," Kirsty explained. "And she 
warned me not to wear lavender, though my soul sits 
up and sings for joy in the colour. She's a darling. 
I wish that you could go to her now, for a little while. 
Couldn't you?" 

" I don't feel like it," Sydney answered listlessly. 

Kirsty changed the subject. She talked of her book, 
a modem novel, which was almost finished, and talked 
of other tales that she had planned, and talked of all 
that she had seen across the waters. Elndlessly she 
talked in those days, but never once did she speak of 
Sydney's mother. It was for Sydney to speak, in her 
own good time, and Sydney spoke at last, late one 
evening, when she was lying on the couch, and Kirsty, 
seated by the table, was peeling oranges for the late 
:supper that they always shared. There had been be- 
tween them one of the long silences, of which they 
were too good friends to be afraid, and, in the silence, 
Sydney had let her eyes stray to the etching Death, 
4he Frterhd. Presently^ she broke into the laugh 
that went with the dry voice that she had ajmost 
;reli|iquished -*- a sound that made Kirsty look up 
jfcnxiously. 

^* Do you believe it? " asked Sy&iey. 

" Believe what? " 

"Death, the Friend! Friend! The coflhi, and the 
black earth, and the mildew, and the — ^" 

'** Don't j Oh, Sydney, don'i! Thai isn't alL That 
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can't be all. It's only the body that lies in the 
ground." 

" Do you really believe that? " asked Sydney, in a 
tone of dispassionate argument. ''Don't lie to me, 
Kirsty ! I'm in no humour for warmed-over platitudes. 
Do you believe, in your heart, that there is anything 
beyond the mould and the — the worms? " 
I've got to believe it," Kirsty answered. 
Why? You were a stanch atheist at twenty." 

'' One always is, at that age," said Kirsty, '' or else 
a fanatic devotee. But afterward — well, in order 
to sell my stories, you know, I've had to make things 
in my little, printed world go to show that it's better 
to be clean and brave and honest, than to be dirty 
and cowardly and false. And I've done it so long, 
that somehow I've come to believe it. We ought to 
be — well, good! And if goodness is the best thing, 
there must be something that controls, upon the side 
of goodness. Call it God! And since, somehow, I've 
come to believe that He is there, I don't think 
that He that is good would play such a ghastly 
jest upon us, as to set us here, and coax us into kind- 
ness and clean living, and delight us with flowers and 
sunshine and the love of those that are near to us, 
only to snuff us out afterward in darkness. I don't 
think He would do that." 

" I thought so, once," said Sydney, " but now she is 
dead, and things seem different." She shifted her slim 
length upon the couch and clasped her nervous hands 
behind her head. " People ought to be bred up in 
churches," she discoursed, in that tone of impersonal 
argument that was heartrending. '' Then they may 
find some remnant of scaffolding to cling to, when the 
foundations of the universe go down. I wasn't bred 
in any church, you see. It's been with me, as with 
you: flat negation through the adolescent years, and 
then an acquiescence in the need of a working basis on 
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which life may be built. It's better to be good, be- 
cause presumably there's God over us, and possibly 
He is just. Your system and mine alike would postu- 
late the justice of God, wouldn't it, Kirsty? Well, 
strike out the justice, and the whole fabric falls. And 
that is how it has gone with me. There is no justice, 
Kirsty Bicknell, so there is no God, in all this barren 
world. Don't speak ! " 

"I'd no thought of speaking," Kirsty answered. 
" Talk it all out, Sydney ! Talk it out ! " 

Sydney turned wearily upon her face. 

"Where is the justice?" she repeated. "Can you 
show it to me, in the things that I've seen in my own 
life? There was my father, no older than Sam Creed, 
clean and strong, with all life before him — and all 
the strength and youth and courage crushed out in a 
moment — for what? To give a few more years of vile 
life to a worthless, sodden wreck of humanity, to — " 

"Oh, Sydney, child! It wasn't just for that," 
cried Kirsty. " He gave something to every man that 
saw him leap to the call of the thing that was bigger 
than the love of life. He gave something to you, that 
is more a thing of pride than he might have given you 
by fifty years of blameless, humdrum life. It wasn't 
just a snuffing out in blackness. Oh, believe me, 
Sydney ! " 

" Well, well, if you can see the justice in his taking 
off, you are farther along the road than I have gone. 
But waive his case, and what do you make of Mam, 
my nurse? A woman of such simple piety, so kind a 
heart for man and beast! She used to feed a little 
regiment of stray cats and dogs at our back-steps. 
It fretted Mother so — poor Mother! And, after all 
her honest, kindly life. Mam died of cancer, gnawed 
piecemeal, as hideous a death as one may die. Now 
where's your justice, Kirsty? And where's the justice 
in your Uncle Wensley's long ordeal, pinned to his 
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chair for years, a death in life, he that had been a 
strong man, and a brave man? Where's the justice 
in the blotting out of a sweet young life, like that of 
George Tollervey? Where's the justice?" 

" I can't see it," Kirsty answered, after a moment, 
'^ But there are so many things that I can't see, and 
yet I must believe them." 

^* Now you talk words, like all the rest," said Syd- 
n^j* ^ I don't speak of a justice so hi^ that I can't 
apprehend it. I grope with my poor human brain for 
a reason, and I can't find it. I see no justice in this 
welter of misery that we call the world. If there is no 
justice, why, there is no God. And if there is no God 
— Oh, ffirsty ! There is the black mould of the grave, 
where they have laid my mother, and nothing beyond 
— • nothing -— nothing beyond ! " 

It was then that Kirsty left her chair, and, kneeling 
by the couch, laid her arms round Sydney's shoulders. 

"Don't! Don't do that!" she soothed, <'Do try 
to believe." 

**Try?" echoed Sydney. "(Mi, I ache, brain and 
soul, with the trying, all these last days. I want to 
find justice — -to find the God that's over things — 
to see one rift of light beyond the blackness. It's such 
a little thing I ask, if God is powerful and kind, as He 
is said to be. Only one sign that my mother is not 
where we left her — that she is beyond the earth! If 
I could feel that! If I could be made to feel that! 
Oh, Kirsty, if I only knew that she were safe, beyond 
the elods and the coffin boards ! " 

' There was a silence, and then Sydney lifted her 
tearless face, and looked at Kirsty. 

^ DonH bother over me," she said distinctly. " It's 
no worse for me tiian for the rest of the world, only I 
seem to cry out more lustily under the pricks. Others 
live throu^ this, and I shall live through, and find 
the compromise that they must have hit upon. Only 
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I must find it quickly now, or eke — S[irsty, I'm not 
joking, when I say I yeiily believe I shall go mad." 



• 



In the first grey light of next morning, Sydney came 
into Kirsty's room again, and sat down on the foot 
of the bed. She was wrapped in her heavy crimson 
bathrobe. About her shoulders her braids fell loosely, 
and in the dull light her face was wan and diildish and 
tremulous. 

'^You waking, Eirsty?" she asked. 

"Yes," said Kirsty, rousing herself. "What is 
it? Didn't you sleep? " 

"I dreamed," Sydney answered. "Oh, Eirsty, it 
was cruel real ! " 

" Your mother? " The word slipped unbidden from 
Kirsty's tongue. 

" No, no ! And I had prayed so hard that it might 
be she. I have prayed it, ever since she died. If I 
could see her in my dream — if God could let me see 
her — I figured that I mi^t hold it for a sign that 
she was safe beyond, and then I could rest. And last 
night, after we had talked, I prayed so long — so 
hard: Oh, let me in my dream get to my mother! 
Oh, let me see my mother. Lord, my mother! And if 
there is a God, He does what you declared impossible 
and plays ghastly jokes on us when we seek Him. 

" For while I was still praying, I must have dropped 
asleep, and then I was I no longer, nor was I the 
young man that I used to be so often in my dreams. 
I was a lad, to be sure, but a little chap, not more 
than twelve years old. I was wdlking on a path that 
ran along a brook that was below me, and the banks 
were all grown with bushes and water-weeds. The 
hrook was on my right handj and on my laR were high 
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hills, and behind me was the sea. I heard it beating 
faintly on the shore. It was late afternoon. I re- 
member how thick the shadows were, under the hill, 
and the brook beneath me was quite black. I was 
walking barelegged and barefooted, for I felt the wet- 
ness of the long grass upon my flesh. I had some 
fish in a flat basket that I balanced against my thigh, 
and I was tired, and yet I was happy, for I knew that 
I was going home, and I should find my mother wait- 
ing for me. I passed under some trees, and then, 
across the brook, beneath a hill, I saw a low, grey 
house, with an open doorway, and I knew my mother 
was there. I called aloud, and went splashing across 
the brook. I ran up the slope to the house. I re- 
member still how I was calling: Mother! Mother! 
Then a woman came out of the house, and I started to 
throw my arms about her, for I had found my mother, 
and all was well again, and then — Oh, Eirsty ! it was 
not she. It was Mam, my nurse, such a trick your 
God had played me. It was not my mother, and I 
woke up crying." 

She was crying as she spoke, with helpless, silent 
tears that trickled unchecked down her white face. 
After a moment she brushed them sharply away. 

*^ It's of no use, Kirsty," she said, ^' no use my com- 
ing here to bore you, in the effort to get away from 
myself. I'm like a fox, with a flrebrand tied to its 
tail. I had better go back to Aunt Emma's, and face 
the thing through. She is dead forever, and there is 
no Grod. And now I must go back, and pick up the 
pieces, and make the best of life." 

Not until the train had pulled out of the station, 
that afternoon, did Sydney fully realise to what she 
was speeding. At twilight she should reach the city. 
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where she had now no home. In her uncle's house she 
should pass through the rooms, where she had seen her 
mother sit chatting, and she should find now in those 
rooms a dreary emptiness. Day after day she should 
see Mabel Creed come in and kiss her mother, while 
dke had now no mother to whom to turn. 

"I can't bear it!^ she cried, within heif self, but in 
the next breath she was repeating, ^' You've got to 
bear it. Everybody else lives through this ^omdow. 
There is a way, and you must find it." 

She remembered then what Kirsty had said about 
her father, that, though he had died in the flesh, be had 
kft to her a memory of courage and self*sacrifice-^ the 
best of him, perhaps. In like fashion, she strove to hold 
to herself what had been the essential spirit of Laura 
Considine; Surely she should be able to recall a thou- 
sand memories of mother-kindness and of tender sac- 
rifice, but, lor all her trying, she brought back only 
two distinct pictures of her mother : in one, her mother 
lay asleep in the glancing firelight of the great cham- 
ber at Meadowfield, while she herself, so young a 
Sydney that she could have wept for pity over that 
little self, shivered in the chair by the bedside and 
prayed in vain that Mother might wake ajid look upon 
her; in tibe other, her mother stood upon the station 
platform at Meadowfield, in the glaring July sun, with 
face upturned to the face of taU Browne-Dysart, so 
rapt by his speech that she did not turn to look at the 
train that pulled out of the station and the little girl 
at the window, who waited till the last for a wave of the 
haxkd or a smile of f arewelL 

Sydney drew a hand across her eyes, as if she would 
have put aside a veil. 

"Why can't I remember her? Oh, why can't I 
remember? " she repeated. 

No, she was not sad, nor was she frightened. Least 
of all did she doubt her brave, little, patient mother. 
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who had masked her tenderness under what, to mere 
outsiders, might seem the pretence of indifFerence. 
But she was very tired, as, she now realised. Doctor 
Jim Bicknell had foreknown and feared, when he had 
tried to keep her from the journey. As she stepped 
from the car, at the terminal, she felt her knees shake 
beneath her, and, once in the carriage, she was glad to 
sink among the cushions. In a kind of dream, she 
climbed the steps to her uncle's door, and heard the 
maid say that no one was at home, nor would be for 
an hour. Wearily she started up the stairs to her 
chamber. Could it be that she was going to faint? 
From the drawing-room came a blast of fresh air, and 
she staggered toward it. The wide room was dark, 
except for the rays from an arc-lamp in the street 
below. Dimly she saw that in the alcove, half screened 
from the room by the piano, a window stood partly 
open. She seemed! to float toward it> and then to float 
away, beyond time and space. 

When she found herself again, she heard in the dis- 
tance the sound of voices. Automatically, her brain 
registered the words, while her body rested powerless 
to declare its presence. 

" Poor Sydney ! " one voice spoke. 

Then another, with a tang to it, replied: — 

" I don't see that, Florence. WTiy not be honest 
among ourselves? Aunt Laura's death must be a 
blessed relief to Sydney." 

" Mabel ! " a shocked voice interposed. " You are 
speaking of the dead." 

"I know that. Mother. But have we always got 
to lie about the dead? Oh, it makes me angry to hear 
you speak so of Aunt Laura now! While she lived, 
how many times you've said how selfish and silly she 
was, and now you speak of her as if she had been, a 
devoted wife and a good mother. You know that she 
was neither." 
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** She certainly was very inconsiderate," spoke an- 
other voice. " I shall never forget how she went off 
to the farm, and left all the care to me, that last sum- 
mer in Meadowfield, when Mother was dying." 

Upon that, it seemed that a demon chorus took up 
the theme, while Sydney listened, powerless to break 
in and bid them be silent. 

" All her life she thought of no one but herself." 

*^ She made poor Mother's last years miserable with 
her selfishness." 

^' Yes, and her silly flirtations, that made us all ri- 
diculous." 

" And how she always neglected dear little Sydney. 
I wonder sometimes why such things must be." 

" What things, Florence? " 

*'I couldn't help thinking, now that we've spoken 
out. Aunt Laura simply wrecked her husband's life. 
I've heard Father say a dozen times that she hounded 
and tormented Uncle Will, because he wasn't a showily 
successful man, until he was glad to die and leave 
it all." 

" Yes, and Laura was enamoured of that little pup, 
Claude Dysart, before her year of mourning was 
fairly out." 

" And then Aunt Laura nearly ruined Sydney's life. 
She kept her from making friends. She tormented 
her in a hundred ways. She has almost changed her 
into a sour, silent, hopeless, middle-aged woman — she 
that should be just a happy girl. Why are such things 
let be? Where is the justice of it? " 

" There's justice now, at least," Mabel Creed's hard 
voice replied. " Aunt Laura is where she can wreck 
no more lives, and Sydney is free, and, though I'm not 
fond of Sydney, I'm glad that she can call her soul 
her own at last. And I'm not ashamed to say that I 
think her mother's death was a blessing to her." 

" Mother ! " Lydia Fullalove's voice was incisive. 
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*^ Laura Considine had no more mother in her than 
those fire-irons. She brought Sydney's body into the 
world, and there her motherhood stopped." 

Then it seemed that Mabel Creed had laughed, and, 
with that laughter in her ears, the helpless listener in 
the dark alcove drifted again into a world of merciful 
silence. 

# 

When Sydney came to consciousness again, she found 
that the room was deserted. On the walls, the fire- 
light had died down, and, from far below in the dining- 
room, sounded the faint hum of voices. She raised 
herself from the floor and leaned against a chair. 
Through all her body, she felt a faintness like death, 
but in her brain she was throbbingly alive. She re- 
membered all that she had heard, and she knew that 
she had heard the truth. 

Suddenly she awoke to the demands of life. She 
could not lie forever upon the drawing-room floor, nor 
could she have it known that, however unwillingly, she 
had played the eavesdropper. With all the shaken 
strength that was left her, she rose to her feet and 
crept into the hall. She dragged herself up the end- 
less stairs to her own room, and there she fell upon 
the bed, but she did not faint, nor, least of all, did 
she sleep. 

After a long time, she was aware that Aunt Emma 
and Mabel were in the room, and that they seemed 
troubled. Aunt Emma was explaining that they had 
only just learned from the maid that Sydney had 
come in, and why hadn't she come to dinner, and wasn't 
she well? 

" Oh, hush. Mother ! " Mabel interposed. " Can't 
you see that Sydney is done out? " 

Then Aunt Emma had drifted out of the room, and 
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Mabel was helping Sydney to undress, and was urging 
her to drink some hot milk. Her sharp little face was 
unusually gentle. At the very last, when she had 
turned out the light, she spoke in the darkness. 

"Here's your purse, Sydney. I found it by the 
drawing-room window* That's how I guessed you bad 



come m." 



"Yes," Sydney answered. "I think I must have 
fainted there, and then — " 

"You heard?" 

"Yes. But don't tell the others. Fbrence would 
be sorry." 

"I haven't told them," Mabel replied. She came 
and stood by the bed. There was a little quiver in 
her voice. "You're not quite fair to me, Sydney. 
You never were. I am sorry, too.'* 

" You needn't be," said Sydney. " You said what 
was quite true, Mabel — all that you said — quite 
true." 

There was a moment's hesitation, then Mabel bent 
and kissed Sydney, and went from the room. After 
she had gone, Sydney turned on her pillow, and stared 
out at the window, which was level with her bed. She 
could see the dark waters of the river below, and the 
line of lights on the farther shore, and the stars, sown 
i^hrough the dark sky. She lay passionless, with no 
will to fight further. She knew now why the malicious 
memories of the afternoon were all that she had been 
able to summon. She knew now why she had cried 
out with such anguish against the passing of Laura 
Considine's body. The mother of her body — that, 
and only that! These many years she had twisted 
words, misinterpreted deeds, wrested a whole personal- 
ity from itself that it might conform to her ideal of 
motherhood, and all the time she knew now that she 
had gone unmothered. 

To-night I know that they spoke the truth, and, 
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deep wiifain me, something has known it for a long 
time," she told herself. '^ To-morrow I shall know 
that in thinking this I am a monster, or else perhaps 
I shall go mad." 

She did not try to sleep or dream. Even in the 
world of dreams, as in the world of life, the world of 
death, she had no hope to find the mother that had 
never beeiu She saw the still lights gleam across the 
river. She saw the steady stars move down the sky. 
She saw the grey mist of the dawn come creeping in- 
land, and then, all in a moment, she heard the beating 
of the sea. 

Low on her right hand, she saw a brook of shadows, 
and hills that darkly loomed upon her left. Against 
her bare ankles she felt wet grasses brush. She was 
no l^iger Sydney Considine. A little lad went toiling 
up the brookside, with a heavy basket of fish beneath 
his arm. He was wet, and tired, and footsore, sad- 
dened for something that he could not recall, but, at 
a turn of the path, he felt the heart leap in him, for, 
beyond the brook, he saw a grey, low cottage, under- 
neath a bank, and he knew that he was nearing home. 

He felt the water swirl, icy-chill, about his ankles, 
as he splashed throu^ the brook. He ran up the 
littte slope* Mother! Mother! he was calling. From 
the open doorway, he saw a woman come, tall, keen- 
faced, with high cheek-bones, and the mother-love in 
her dark eyes. He let fall his burden, and ran to the 
arms that she had held out to him, and laid his head 
on. her breast. 

" Oh, rm tired ! Vm tired ! " he said. 

She drew him into the cottage, where it was dark, 
but he could not stumble, with her arm about him. 
She sat herself on a stool, by a low fire, and he sank 
beside her, with his head upon her knee. 

^^ Mother ! Oh, my mother I I thought that I had 
lost you," he said, over and over again. 
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All the while she soothed him, with her hand upon 
his hair, and presently she was singing to him, and, 
to the sound of her singing, he fell asleep. 



• 



On the river below Sydney's window, the sun was 
streaming, and the strong light dazzled her eyes. 

"Where was I? Where have I been?'* she asked 
herself, and then she remembered the face of the 
woman, the arms that had folded her, the voice that 
had soothed. ^^ It was Mam that I dreamed of. It 
was Mam," she said. " Oh, if I could dream that 
again! For I am rested now. I shan't go mad." 

For a little time, she lay quiet, while she recalled 
the touch and the voice that had comforted the tired 
lad that she had been in the dream. So soothed was 
she in the memory that she was half-resentful of the 
interruption, when her aunt came a-tiptoe into the 
chamber. 

" So glad you rested well, dear ! " Aunt Emma said. 
" It's almost noon, you know. Shall I have some 
breakfast sent up? And here's a letter from Miss 
Bicknell. Mabel was sure you'd wish to see it at 
once." 

After Aunt Emma had arranged the curtains and 
discussed the details of breakfast, she went away, and, 
with a long breath of relief, Sydney tore open 
Kirsty's letter. Aj3 her eyes fell on the big hand- 
writing that her mother once had called hideous, she 
was struck with a suspicion. The loss of that letter, 
so long ago, the loss which might have alienated her 
from Kirsty forever, had her mother perhaps con- 
trived it deliberately? After the knowledge to which 
she had come last night, she faced even that probabil- 
ity without a tremor. It was but one instance more, 
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in which she knew herself betrayed by her own mother. 

She found Kirsty's letter filled with hopes that she 
bad had an easy journey and a safe arrival. Not 
till the last paragraph did she find the true reason 
for Kirsty's writing. 

" As for that dream which troubled you/' the letter 
ran, ^^ don't think about it, for it's easily explained. 
In recalling your mother, you would naturally recall 
your nurse, who was so intimate with you both in your 
early years, and, for .your being a boy, you often 
are in dreaibs, you know. And as for the setting of 
the dream, you simply took it from one of my letters. 
It's a mere case of unconscious cerebration. That 
brook, under the steep bank, with the hills, and the 
valley that slopes to the sunset, and the ford with the 
cottages beyond, is like a bit below Rosbriggan, on 
the Cornish coast, that I must have described to you 
in my letters. So don't worry, or breed morbid fan- 
cies from a dream that is quite explicable." 

Sydney let the paper fall. Again she felt wet 
grasses graze her ankles. She saw the cottage beyond 
the ford, and she felt in her heart what that lad of 
dreams had felt, as he ran up the slope to the arms 
of the mother that awaited him. A patch-work of 
impressions, that was what Kirsty made of the dream. 
But Sydney knew by heart the letters that Kirsty had 
written her from Cornwall, and in them was no hint 
of description of this bit that Kirsty said was on the 
Cornish coast, below Rosbriggan. 

Ten minutes later, when kindly Aunt Emma herself 
brought the breakfast tray to the chamber, she found 
that Sydney had donned her bathrobe, and was writ- 
ing at the desk. 

Why, Sydney!" she cried, in amazement. 
No, I'm not crazy," said Sydney. " I'm writ- 
ing to Aunt Agnes. If she will have me, I'm going 
to Cornwall, right away." 
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** To Cornwall? " Aunt Emma repeated helplessly. 
^^But I don't understand. You've not seen her in 
years. You're not welL You've made up your mind 
so suddenly. Why go to Cornwall?" 

Sydney bent again above her writing. 

" Why ? " she echoed. ^ Why ? God knows ! " 



PART n 






A^N hour before sailing time Sydney had her trunk 
unpacked, and, on reasonable pretexts, had temporar- 
ily dismissed her aunts and cousins. In the narrow 
stateroom, with its trim white paint and shipshape 
appointments, she and Kirsty were left facing each 
other. 

"WeU?" said Kirsty. 

" I can't believe it, even yet," Sydney answered. 
** It can't be, after all the years, that I am going out 
to sea at last. I look at my things, laid ready for 
the voyage. I hear the windlass creak upon the deck. 
I know that in my bag is the dear letter from Aunt 
Agnes, which tells me that the Painted Chamber has 
waited for me, all these months. I see, and hear, and 
know these things, or I think that I do. But really 
I know that I shall wake up soon, and find that I have 
dreamed it all." 

^^ A dream from the Gate of Horn, this time, Syd- 
ney ! " 

** I wonder." 

"What wonder?" 

** If there are dreams different from others, deeply 
different. It's for a dream, Kirsty, that I have come 
to life again." 

"Whatever brought it about, I am glad. I was 
troubled for you." 

" If I told you everything, you might be more 
troubled. It's because I was in Cornwall in my dream 
— I that never saw Cornwall — and was happy there, 
that I am going over the sea to Cornwall now." 

" To find the dream, Sydney? " 

99 
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"I don't know what to find, or hope to find. All 
I want is rest. Three times now I've had that dream, 
and in it I have rested. I go up the path by the brook, 
a little, tired lad, and Mam is waiting for me. In the 
dream, she is my mother, and she sings to me, and then 
I sleep.*' 

"-Aid you think — ^" 

"I think nothing. After I am in Cornwall, after 
I am rested, there's a lot ef things that I must think 
out* I'm shirking now. I put them aside, and will 
not think, no, not till I have rested. And I shall rest 
well upon this voyage." 

In the corridor outside, Mabel's incisive voice was 
audible. Sydney leaned toward Kirsty. 

"We may not have another moment alone," she 
said. **You know, you're the only one I can tell 
about the dream — the only one that understands why 
I'm going into Cornwall. And if I dream more things, 
I'll tell you, Kirsty." 

With tell-tale haste, they changed the subject. 
Kirsty gave Sydney a foolish pincushion, in the shape 
of a tomato, over which they both Were laughing, 
when Mabel bustled in^ She informed them that she 
had secured a seat for Sydney at the right hand of the 
purser, who had " the dearest eyes," and^ upon her 
heels, came Aunt Emma, with the pleasing announce- 
ment that the stewardess had promised to give Sydney 
a dose of salts each morning — a vista of beneficent 
possibility before which Kirsty retired into a fit of 
coughing. Aunt Lydia, however, came quite down- 
cast, for she had found that there Were no really nice 
people aboard. 

"That's the worst of an April sailing," she la- 
mented. 

In the sbul-wearing half-hour, before the cables 
were cast off, John Creed and Sam appeared, and the 
whole party went on deck, to watch belated arrivals, 
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and to talk fitfully of quite indifferent things. The 
moment of parting came at last — the inevitable mo- 
ment of public kissing, and of the silent, long hand- 
shake with Kirsty and the two tall men that Sydney 
loved. Then she leaned alone upon the rail, just 
as she had seen Kirsty lean, so many months before, 
and, far below on the pier, she saw the little, white 
upturned faces of her near ones, and the gleam of 
the handkerchief that Aunt Emma had taken out» She 
heard the sharp blast of the bugle, and, beneath the 
side of the boat, she saw the strip of water that should 
widen to an ocean's width* 

For a little time, the ship swung parallel to the 
grey pier, and friends on shore kept pace with those 
on deck. In the van Sydney saw her cousin Sam 
Creed and Kirsty, running side by side. In that mo^ 
ment of perspective, she thought, for the first time, 
what joy it would be, in a world none too full of joy, 
if those two whom she loved might run so for the rest 
of their days, and she strained her eyes for a last 
sight of them, shoulder to shoulder, as she rejoiced 
to see them stand. One glimpse she had of Kirsty's 
face, upturned and tragic, with eyes that followed 
her and her alone. Then she saw the face blur and 
become one among many undistinguished dots of 
white against the dingy freight-sheds. Then she lost 
even the white dots, and, in their turn, the sheds. She 
saw the islands of the harbour^ as the ship went nosing 
down the channel, and she realised tiiat tl^ voyage 
was begun. 

Until the first stars came out, Sydney paced the 
long lift of the deck. The sun dropped red in the 
west, behind the jagged blackness that was the city 
and its circling shores. The lights gleamed whitely 
on the islands that they passed. The water changed 
colour, from blue to steely grey, from grey to black. 
Overhead, the stars pricked through the dark, and the 
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last light of the home shore was lost* In the east were 
blackness, and a sea that gleamed beneath the dark — 
a wide sea, that stretched away to the Cornish shores. 

When she lay down in her berth that night, she still 
saw before her eyes long lines of greyish waves that 
gleamed beneath faint starlight. 

"All through my sleep I shall see the waves," she 
murmured. " And I shall feel them cradling me, lap- 
ping me round. Oh, I shall sleep well, and I shall 
dream good dreams ! " 



• 



When Sydney first woke, she struggled for an instant 
before she found herself. Then she realised that the 
grey light came across grey waves and streamed 
through a round porthole on the white paint of a 
stateroom, and that the throbbing sound that lulled 
her was the churning of the great screw. She was on 
ship-board, she remembered, out on the wide sea. But 
where had she been the moment before? She had been 
dreaming, and she knew that the dream had been clear 
and pleasant. She had told herself, at the moment 
of dreaming, that she would remember it, but, in the 
moment of her bewildered waking, she had lost it. 
Try as she would, all that she could recall was that, 
in the dream, she had been saying a rhyme that had 
made sense and had pleased her, but of it she kept only 
the doggerel words : — 



"White Pater-Noster, Saint Peter's brother. 
What hast in one hand? White book leaves.'' 



It was mere dre£un nonsense of jumbled words, yet 
over them she laughed gleefully. 

" Oh, I am happy — happy ! " she thought. " It's 
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wicked for me to be so happy, and she but six weeks 
dead. I will be sorry soon, but oh! let me be happy 
now ! " 

She rose and dressed swiftly. Outside she knew 
that a world that she had guessed was waiting for her. 
She eluded the stewardess and the salts, and ran up on 
deck. She met the sun face to face, as she stepped 
from the companion-way, and flung up her arms to 
meet the light and the salt wind and the tumbling blue 
waters. Self-conscious on the instant, she looked 
furtively about her, but she found that the white deck 
was empty. She raced down it, with her cap askew 
and her hair flapping loose about her face. Oh, the 
joy to see the blue waters that raced below her, to 
thrill with the quiver of the planks beneath her, which 
was like the quiver of the horse that she, a lad in 
dreams, had ridden joyously! 

In the world of light and water, there was such a 
thing as breakfast. This the stewards intimated, and 
she went glowing below. She realised that the purser 
turned eagerly to greet her, as she took her place 
at table, but how could she find eyes or ears for purs- 
ers, while she saw now blue waves and now blue sky 
flash through the portholes, with the swaying of the 
ship? She ate, and ran on deck again. In chairs 
along the leeside, swathed figures were resting, some 
with bundled heads and greenish faces, others deep in 
books, but what were they to her, while she had the 
sea, and the sun, and the deck that reeled beneath her? 

Up and down the deck, now swinging high to the 
sun, now dipping low to the waves, she walked. At 
first she timed her steps to snatches from " The Saga 
of King Olaf" and "The Ballad of the Revenge,'* 
well-loved songs that now were new, illumined as they 
were with the light that beat upon the waves. When 
she turned at last from the sea-songs, she fell to playing 
plays within herself. She had no shame to be childish 
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on the day of days, for which she had waited so long. 

" This is a ship of Tyre,'* she told herself, " and I, 
a dark young merchant, faring out upon the purple 
Mediterranean, If the gods will, we pass the Pillars 
of Hercules, and fetch tin from the far Cassiterides. 
No, I am a soldier of Rome, and we are putting forth 
with our war-gear, to carry our eagles under British 
skies. Not that ! I am a dark Danish boy, in a long 
dragon-ship. Our shields are hung along the side of 
the ship, and we are bound to harry the fat lands of 
the Angles, to bum the convents, and to rob the 
churches. Or I will be a young Crusader, with the 
red cross shaped upon my shoulder, sailing into the 
eastern land, ^whereas Christ was quick and dead.' 
Better still to be a lad that sailed with GrenviUe or 
with Drake, to singe the beard of the King of Spain ! 
Oh, the brave men, and the strong men, that have 
kept the paths of the sea ! I am one with you to-day. 
I Hbreathe your air, and warm me in your sun, and 
hear the waves call out that called to you, and 
cradled you at last. I am one with you to-day." 

It was the middle of the afternoon, and the decks 
were slanted steeply with the ever-rising sea, when 
Sydney found herself at last too tired, literally, to 
walk farther. Reluctantly, she sank into her chair, 
where she could at least look upon the sliding waters 
and feel upon her cheeks the fine spray that was blown 
across the half -deserted deck. 

"How I love it, and how I have longed for it!" 
her thoughts ran drowsily, as, through her half-closed 
eyelids, she watched the waves heave themselves to meet 
the sky. "Yet I am inland bom, and my mother 
hated the very name of the sea — my sea! I wonder 
why she held it in such hate, the sea that I have 
dreamed — all my life I have dreamed — and now I 
have my dream." 

It was the sea that still was spread before her, but 
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it was a sea of molten gold, in which a round, bright 
sun was setting. She shaded her eyes with her hand, 
and, as she did so, felt how her unbound hair fell 
all about her face. She was seated upon a headland, 
covered with turf, where small, pink flowers grew, and, 
far below her, were huge rocks, and a sea that was 
purple in the shadows. She could hear the faint beat 
of the waves. But, before her, the sea was a sea of 
flame, and she looked upon it, all aflame with happi- 
ness, in the expectation of something that should come 
to her, across the waves of fire. A young girl, no 
more than in her teens*-— a happy girl, who waited! 
Under her bare feet, she felt the crispness and the cool- 
ness of the turf that was starred with small, pink 
flowers. Upon her body, in its single long garment, 
she felt the warmth of the wind that came from the 
sea, where the splendid sun was setting. 

Her face was tingling under the sharp touch of the 
rain that had followed the mist, and her body Jihiv- 
ered in the thick cloak of woollen. But, with the sound 
of heavy waters in her ears and the taste of the spray 
on her lips, she remembered those other waters that 
had glowed beneath the sunset — that other girl that 
she had been in dreams. 

After a little, she rose from her chair, Sydney Con- 
sidine, tired with pacing the deck and heavy-eyed with 
napping in the salt wetness of the afternoon. She 
walked stiffly to the rail, and leaned, and looked upon 
the waves of sickly grey, and felt her thoughts race 
with them. 

"For I am I, and yet I was that other, younger 
girl, a moment since,'* she told herself. " And I re- 
member. At last, here on the sea — oh, better than 
I dared to hope! — I dream, and have the power to 
hold fast the dream." 
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All night the rain fell, and, in the morning, the decks 
were steep and greasy, and the sky a leaden grey. 
Driven to safety and shelter by the stewards, Sydney 
established herself in a corner of the library, and be- 
gan her letter to Eirsty, a letter to which she planned 
each day to add. In part, she wrote as follows : — 

" Thursday : I promised you, Kirsty, that you 
should hear my dreams, if I should dream, and now 
you have heard the dream that came to me yesterday, 
while I drowsed in my deck-chair — the first dream, 
you'll note, of the real dreams, in which I have been, 
not a lad, but a woman. I wonder! Here at sea, I 
thought to dream myself upon the sea, a trader of 
Phomicia or a Viking youth, for choice. Instead, I 
found myself a girl, and more a girl, if you under- 
stand me, than ever I have been in waking hours. I 
am puzzled, and I wait for the coming of night and 
sleep, with more eagerness than I can say. Shall I 
dream again? You see, I ask only to dream, for I 
know that now I shall recall the dream. 

^^ Saturday : Last night we had rough weather, and 
a tossing ship. In my stateroom, things went loose, 
and up and down the corridor bells were ringing all 
night long. I packed myself craftily with blankets, 
so that I need not break to pieces in my berth, but it 
was almost morning before I managed to sleep. 

** Odd that at such a time I should have had such 
a dream — one that was absurdly silly, yet made me 
very happy. I dreamed of my mother, Kirsty. I 
have tried so hard to dream of her since she died! 
But this dream was absurd. I was a bit of a girl- 
child, with bare feet, clad in one straight garment, 
and I was kneeling on the edge of a brown pool. I 
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could feel the wet moss under my hands. A little girl 
of my own age, barefooted, too, came up, with some 
big, pink flower-cups held in a fold of her garment, 
and we set them sailing in the pool, and had a lovely 
time together. All at once, I looked her full in the 
face, and I knew it was my mother that was playing 
with me, only she was a little girl. I was so glad that 
I cried out, and that ended the dream, and I woke. It 
was silly, but very happy. It is easier to-day to 
think of her than ever it has been, since the day that 
she died. 

** Sunday : To-day the woman who sits next me 
on the deck, in the rare moments when I do sit, lent 
me a book. She is a gentle soul, who, at fifty, has at- 
tained the goal of her life, and is about to visit the 
Lake Country. Needless to say, that ^^he book which 
she lent me was Wordsworth's Poems, and needless, 
perhaps, to say that I turned to the great Ode, and 
found in it a different meaning than I had found in 
the days of my English courses at Ambrazon. 

" * Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting; 

The Soul that rises with us, our life's Star^ 

Hath had elsewhere its setting 

And Cometh from afar; 

Not in entire forgetfulness. 

And not in utter nakedness. 

But trailing clouds of glory do we eome 

From God, who is our home ! ' 



a 



I wonder where my life's star had its setting. And 
if we come, ^ not in entire forgetfulness,' I wonder when 
it is that we remember. In dreams, perhaps? I won- 
der why it is I love the sea, and why I know what like 
it is to be a boy, and feel myself pursued. Oh, my 
lad of dreams ! If I could be he but once, just once, 
while I am on the sea that was so long my dream, and 
that at last is real! 
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^^ Monday : I dreamed indeed last night, but I was 
not the boy that I had hoped to be. Once more I 
was that young girl, who had sat upon the headland 
and looked seaward to the sunset. This time I was 
aboard a ship. I was lying on a kind of platform, 
with shaggy skins beneath me, and an awning stretched 
above. It seemed to be a day of glaring heat, and 
I was almost mad, with unnamed distress. I don't 
know why, or what it was, but I wanted to cry, and I 
wanted to scream, and I wanted to rend things. At 
times, I remember, I tore long hairs from the skins 
on which I lay, and at times I thrust a fold of my 
gown into my mouth and bit upon it, with all my 
strength. It was in such a spasm that I woke, with 
my jaws aching, where my teeth had been hard set. 

" To-day I have felt too done out even to walk the 
deck. Instead, I have sat in my chair and watched 
the water, and thou^t long thoughts. She is so real, 
that girl of the headland and the sunset sea — as real 
as a little child that came trudging along a dusty road, 
with some sticky candies in a paper bag, and found 
its father dead at the end of the way — a child that 
I was once, a lifetime ago, it seems. Have you ever 
met any one who believed in the insane theory that all 
men have lived here on earth before, in other bodies? 
If one had so lived, how could one remember, imper- 
fectly, by snatches, if not in the time of sleep, in what 
we call dreams? No doubt I shall think myself crazy 
to have dallied with so fanciful a notion, when once 
I am on the sane land, but here upon this sea that is 
so familiar, in this wind that comes from a place of 
memories, it is so natural, so easy to believe our lives 
are lapped in mystery. Sometimes I almost dread the 
time of sanity, when I shall reach the shore — the 
time that soon must come. For we shall touch at Fly- 
mouth on Thursday, and there I am to meet my Uncle 
Eden. 
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^* Tuesday : I had a wretched dream last night, 
or, rather, one that in the end was wretchedness. I 
think that the beginning had been pleasant, but it was 
blurred by what came afterward. I keep only an im- 
pression of sunlight on bri^t water, and a sense of 
deep content. Later, though I saw the same bright 
water, there came a sense of anguish, and of helpless- 
ness. If I let myself grow fanciful, I should say that 
I had lived again in that dream of being on the ship, 
a girl in bitter distress. Then, in a flash, all the be- 
ginning of the dream was blotted out in great waves 
— waves in which a woman struggled and screamed 
for help. I saw her face upturned for one moment, 
and it was the face of my mother. 

^^ The stewardess woke me. I had screamed out in 
my sleeps it seems, and I did not dare to sleep again. 
It was a hideously clear moment, the end of the dream. 
When I shut my eyes, I can see her now, my mother, 
yet not my mother. She who was drowning was very 
young, with long hair, all wet and scattered round her 
face, and bracelets on her arms that flashed in the sun. 
There were people around. They stood stupidly and 
did nothing, just as they do so often in dreams. But 
it was on me that she was calling, me only, and I did 
not move. A hand of lead seemed laid upon me, and 
I did not move — and then the stewardess woke me. 
It was a hideous dream. I am trembling now when 
I recall it, even here in the library, with three bridge 
parties chattering round me. You know that Mother 
had always a horror of the sea, and a morbid fear of 
drowning. It was dreadful in that dream to see her 
drown. 

"Wednesday: To-morrow I leave the ship, and 
I am glad. Last night I had the sharpest dream of 
my whole life, and I am half afraid to dream again 
upon the sea. You've known all the dreams, Eirsty, 
everj least one, so I tell you this to make the tale 
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complete. And you know me, too, Kirsty, better than 
any one in the world, and you know that I do not let 
my waking thoughts range down such paths. Mother 
used to say, and I know a little what she meant, that 
I was colder than ice. I never could understand how 
women brought themselves even to think of marriage. 
I understand more nearly now. For last night the 
tall man stood at my bedside — the tall man of the 
earliest dream of my babyhood, from which I woke in 
terror — of the later dreams, from which I woke be- 
wildered. But last night I was not bewildered, nor 
was I terrified. 

*^ In my dream, I was the girl who had sat upon 
the headland. It was no longer the time of sunset, 
but deep night, with many stars. I was lying in a low, 
covered place of darkness that must have been a tent, 
with one side open to the sky. I lay upon a couch, 
made of rustling boughs and ferns, I think, for the 
smell was sweet and good. I lay and waited, and I 
felt my heart beat fast. Then, though I heard no 
sound, I knew that what I waited for drew near. 
Against the dark sky and the stars, at the opening 
of the tent, there rose the figure of a man. I have 
only to close my eyed, and again I see that figure shape 
itself, tall and straight as a lance, with shoulders 
sharply cut against the darkness of the sky that was 
less dark. On his head was some kind of helmet or 
metal cap, with wings, for I caught the sheen of star- 
light on the metal, but his face was in darkness. For 
a moment he paused in the opening of the tent, and 
I half rose among the ferns, in the fear lest he might 
turn and go again into the dark. But while I 
waited, with my whole being calling out to him, he 
bent his head and came into the tent. 

**You know that I have never thought on such 
things in my waking hours. I went to sleep last night, 
with my mind upon the merest everyday matters, and 
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you have heard the dream that came to me — the 
dream that I can never forget. For in that dream I 
was happy, though I feel the shame it is to me to say 
so. I understand women a little better now. For 
in that dream, I became myself a woman, and it was 
a joy and a pride to me that I was his woman — he 
that stood in the opening of the tent, with the night 
behind him and the starshine on his helmet. 

" You had better burn this letter, Kirsty, because 
of this last dream, which perhaps I had better not 
have touched upon. I would destroy the letter my- 
self, but there is no time to write you another, for I 
must now go pack. It is to-morrow that I land at 
Plymouth." 

It was in lowering weather that Sydney landed on a 
slippery pier, among jostling porters. She had ex- 
pected to vibrate with sentimental memories, as she 
set foot on English soil, but instead, she was distracted 
about her luggage. She found no one on the pier to 
meet her, so she drove through sodden streets to the 
hotel that had been named in her aunt's letter, where 
she engaged a room and sat down to await her uncle's 
coming. 

Heavy with weariness, she rested in a great arm- 
chair, by the smouldering fire of coals, while she 
counted the slow hours. She thought of the voyage 
that seemed so long ago, and of the dreams that had 
seemed real as life itself. 

" Oar birth is but a sleep and a forgetting ! " 

It WAS all madness, as she could see, now that she was 
sane, upon the land. Small wonder, if she had 
dreamed of ships and sea, while she was on the deep! 
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But that last dream? By the smouldering fire, in the 
chintz-hung English chamber, she saw again the sheen 
of a winged helmet under starlight. 

" Oh, God ! " she gasped. ** Deliver me from evil, if 
there be a God ! " 

She drooped in her chair, as she heard herself ask 
the old question. Justice, God, hereafter! Where 
were they in this world, to which she had returned from 
the deep sea, this real world, where she knew herself 
for Sydney Considine, with her mother seven weeks 
dead? 

^^ I am so tired now I am ashore," she thought, and 
closed her eyes. 

A tired little lad went stumbling into a dim cot- 
tage, where he laid his head upon his mother's knee, 
and felt his mother's arms enfold him. Something he 
was saying, as he knelt : — 

"White Pater-Noster, Saint Peter's brother!" 

Sydney opened her eyes. She saw the chintz cur- 
tains of the chamber, turned dusky in the twilight, 
and in the grate she saw the dull glow of the dying 
coals. But upon her body she kept the pressure of 
arms that loved, and in her ears the echo of what 
seemed a prayer. 

^*It was Mam again, and I went home, and had 
good rest," she murmured. 

" Wlite Pater-Noster — " 

She heard a knock at the door, and she realised that 
there must have been an earlier knock that had roused 
her. She crossed the wavering floor, and turned the 
door-knob. 

"What is it?" she asked. 

ynder the lamps of the corridor, a man was sta^d- 
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ing, thickset, broad-shouldered, in clothes of motor- 
cut, with close-trimmed beard and short hair of broim, 
just touched with grey. Fresh from her dream, she 
gazed at him blankly. 

*^ Isnt it Sonny? " he asked, and held out his hand. 

She gave him her hand acquiescently. 

"You are my uncle, Eden Tollervey?'* she said, 
and looked at him more nearly. She did not have to 
raise her chin to do so. " I had remembered you as 
so much taller. Will you come in? Don't mind me! 
I am a bit landsick, that's all." 

She went back to the hearth, and sank into her 
chair. She wished that she had not made the journey. 
Something that she had come for, she had not found. 

Tollervey snapped the electric switch, and, in the 
flood of light, came to the fireside. He spoke at 
length, yet with his voice he stirred no memory, such 
as she would gladly have recalled. He had been motor- 
ing down from London; he had meant to take her to 
Rosbriggan in the car, but he had been delayed by 
the heavy roads, so that he had come into Plymouth 
by train. Now would she spend the night at the 
hotel, or should he take her home at once? 

"Let me go to-night, please," Sydney answered. 

Good! There was a train, in less than an hour, 
which they could catch, if they looked sharp. In the 
sequel, they did look sharp, for they were fronting 
each other, in a dimly-lit railway carriage, which was 
steaming out of the station, almost before they had 
had the chance to exchange another word. Soon they 
were rolling across a river that was dark, beneath the 
rain, and then they were speeding through dim fields, 
where lights shone from far cottage windows. 

"We're in the Duchy now, Sydney," Tollervey 
spoke. 

She noted that he now called her by her formal 
name, and she was sorry. Furtively she eyed him 
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from behind her veil. Yes, it was a thickset, middle- 
aged man that she saw, a man touched with grey, not 
the black giant that she had borne in memory from 
childhood. She could not see his eyes, for he was 
bending above a newspaper, but she felt that he was 
not there, the uncle that she had figured to herself 
in childhood, any more than the mother whose image 
she had made and worshipped all her life. She would 
better not have come to Cornwall, but oh! that path by 
the brookside, and the rest at the end for the tired boy 
had been so real! 

She leaned her forehead against the cool glass, where 
the rain was beating. Beyond, in the moving fields, 
the twilight lay thick. 

"White Pater-Noster — " 

It was like the beginning of a rhyme that she did 
not know. A rhyme ! But surely, there was a rhyme 
that she remembered. Some one had taught it to 
her — some one who had held her on his knee, as he 
sat at his desk, pipe in mouth, in a circle of soft 
lamplight, and, in the room beyond, were other faces, 
loved faces, lost now in the weary years ! 

" Oh ! " cried Sydney, and turned her face from the 
streaming window. ** Do you remember? Do you 
remember? " With one tremulous hand, she caught at 
her companion's knee. 

" ' Ding-dong^ the parson's bell^ 
(Very well, my mother!) 
I shall be baried in the old chorchyard. 
By the side of my dear brother ! ' 

^^ You taught me that, and Aunt Agnes scolded you, 
and Father and Mumsey were there, and Mam, and the 
man came to me, in my dream one night, and you saved 
me — you ! Oh, Unc' Eden ! Unc' Eden ! " 
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He had both her hands now in his strong grip. 
She saw his eyes, the dark eyes, loyal to love or to 
hate, that she had laio¥m and, for a space, had for- 
gotten. 

"Sonny!" he repeated. "Thank God, it is the 
same Sonny, after all ! 



99 






Th£ rain had almost wept itself to sullen muteness, 
when the carriage ploughed at last through the gate- 
way of Rosbriggan. Vainly Sydney peered into the 
darkness of midnight, and massed trees, and clouded 
skies. She could see nothing, but she could hear the 
chugging sound of faint waters, and catch the keen 
smell of rain-drenched bark and sodden leaves. 

" It was like this before. Uncle Eden," she broke 
the long silence. " I came home once, in the dark 
and the rain. I mean, the time when we came from 
the west to Meadowfield. Yes, that is the time that 
I mean. In the dark, and the rain ! " 

With the same sense of moving through an old ex- 
perience, she stepped presently from the carriage, and, 
through a wide doorway, where a lantern flared, en- 
tered a hall of firelight and shadows. Half dazed in 
the light, even as the little child, who had come to the 
house of strangers in Meadowfield, so many years be- 
fore, she looked about her, and saw a face that she 
remembered. Without pause for words, she went 
straight to the empty arms that, for these many 
months, Agnes ToUervey had held out to her. 

Again it was like an old experience, like the night 
of that earlier home-coming, perhaps, a little later, 
when they three sat at table, in a high-ceiled room of 
dark wainscots. Eden Tollervey was talking about the 
journey, while Sydney, as on that earlier night, pre- 
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tended to eat, and, far too tired to control her eyes 
or her thoughts, let them stray at random. She 
watched the play of firelight upon the silver of the sup- 
per table and on the ruddied panels of the wainscot. 
She watched the shadow of the shaded candles that lay 
upon her uncle's vivid face, with the close-cropped 
beard and the beaky nose, and upon her aunt's soft 
hair and white hands that were busied in service. In 
the glowing circle of the hearthrug, she watched the 
hound that, in his sleeping, stirred uneasily, and, 
from him, she let her eyes range above the glancing 
flames, to the carved hood of the great fireplace. It 
seemed of stone, with a coat of armsi wrought in low 
relief. She made out a scroll, and a deer's head, and 
a letter that might be an I or a J. Then she heard 
her aunt speak. 

'^Yes, that is a quaint bit, that cbimneypiece. I 
knew it would delight you." 

^^ It is very old? " asked Sydney, in the pause that 
seemed to await her question. 

** Really quite old, though for the eicaot date you 
must go to Doctor Mayow at St. Melyon, the vicar, 
you know. He is our local antiquarian, and knows 
most of the things that people in these parts would 
rather have forgotten. If he choose, he can tell you 
tales of this house of Rosbriggan." 

** This wing is all that is left of the original manor 
house," ToUervey here threw in. 

" Yes," went on Agnes, ** this was once the great 
hall of the house, and the Painted Chamber overhead 
was the state bedroom. Queen Elizabeth slept in it, 
I believe. She seems to have slept away from home 
a great deal. Would you like to hear the story that 
they tell — " 

" Don't bother the child ! " said Tollervey. « She's 
tired." 

It was not weariness, however, but the note of 
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fatherhood in his voice, the note to which she had 
been so long unaccustomed, that brought the tears 
to Sydney's eyes. Openly and unashamed, she brushed 
them aside. 

*^ Yes," she confessed, " I'm fit only for bed, if you 
will send me there. I'm rather a wreck to come into 
a seemly household. I'm tired." 

*^ But you will rest now," said Agnes, ^* now that 
you have come home." 

It. was as another memory of an earlier home-com- 
ing, the winding way up the dusky staircase, the breath 
of air and the sight of watery stars, through the open 
window upon the landing, the passage, in flapping 
candlelight, down the dim corridor, the entrance into 
the wide room, with its half-seen walls, its low fire 
upon the hearth, its latticed windows, open to the 
night. 

"It is the Fainted Chamber," Agnes Tollervey 
spoke, across her shoulder, as she busied her deft 
hands in lighting the candles on the dressing table. 
" I promised you should have it. Sonny, months ago. 
It is like a room in a story-book, so all our friends 
from the States have said, and, to be sure, it is quite 
old and — Sonny ! What is it? " 

Sydney felt her aunt's arm laid about her, and won- 
dered what had brought her to her side. 

" But where is the staircase? " she asked simply. 

^ Staircase, Sonny ? Why, we just came up it, at 
tile end of the corridor." 

"No, no! The little staircase, there by the fire- 
place, at the right. The little staircase, behind the 
curtain ! " 

" Dear child ! " said Agnes. " You are half asleep, 
and dreaming. There is no staircase in that comer, 
and never has been." 

She took a candle, the kind, sensible Aunt Agnes 
of ^ears ago, and led Sydney to the niche, at the right 
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of the fireplace, between the hearth and a tall, old 
wardrobe. 

" See for yourself, dear ! This wainscot is very old, 
and there is no break in it, as there would be, if a 
staircase had been sealed up. No, there are no secret 
panels in the wainscot, as there are in story-books. 
There never was a staircase in this room." 

Sydney was roused to passing wakefulness by her 
aunt's concern. Already she blushed at the foUy of 
her question, and wondered angrily what had moved 
her to utter such nonsense. 

^It is like a picture in a costume novel, this old 
room," she hastened to say. ^^ That was it. Aunt 
Agnes. I remembered a picture like this, but with a 
staircase in the comer. That was it. A picture that 
I remembered, nothing more." 






Alone in the dim room, by the wavering light of the 
candles, Sydney made ready for bed. She moved in 
a strange state, between sleeping and waking, in which 
she seemed to float from place to place. Now she was 
bending above the hearth, with a vague annoyance at 
finding the fire built of coals, laid in a grate, not of 
wood that rested on huge firedogs. A fire of wood 
were so much more in keeping with the ancient room, 
she explained that unreasonable annoyance. Now she 
was at the open window, in her white gown, with her 
loose hair about her face, and she was looking into a 
darkness of trees, through which a path of lighter 
sky was pierced. 

** The sea lies out there," she heard her voice speak, 
half aloud, and started at the sound. 

Out yonder was the sea, with headlands, and a little 
stream, and, nearer at hand^ cottages, with thatched 
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roofs, and, in one cottage, was a woman waiting with 
the face of Mam. Sydney caught at the casement for 
support. She shivered in the damp wind that stirred 
her hair and set her nostrils tingling with the salt 
smell of the sea. Surely, she must have been sleep- 
ing where she stood and dreaming — dreaming. What 
headlands were those, what stream below Rosbriggan, 
where she had never trod? 

Once in the bed, to which she seemed to drift, she 
turned upon her side, and lay with her face toward 
the dying fire and the wall, where never staircase yet 
had been. A blank wall, a dying fire, a chill morning 
wind, and borne upon it the smell of the sea! She 
shivered, as she closed her eyes. The wind was so 
damp, so cold! Presently she must rise and close the 
casement. Yes, she must rise. 

How she had left the bed, she did not know, but the 
wind was blowing still. She could feel the dampness 
against her cheek, and, upon her lips, the bitter savour 
of salt. She had crossed the floor to the hearth, where 
a fire of wood smouldered upon great firedogs. She 
leaned above the fire to warm herself, and, as she did 
so, heard a rustling sound, at which she flung up her 
head. It was nothing but the stir of the wind in the 
curtains with which the walls were hung, and, as the 
curtain to the right of the fireplace wavered in the 
draught, she saw behind it the black well of an open 
stair. 

With one hand, she swung aside the curtain, and 
then she started down the stair. She found it narrow, 
and so steep that she had to place a hand upon the 
wall at either side, to keep herself from falling. She 
shivered at the clammy touch of the stones against 
her flesh. Underfoot she felt that the steps wete 
worn with much treading. She heard the ring of metal 
upon the stones, and, in that moment, knew without 
surprise that it was not Sydney Considine that went 
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down the stair. It was the lad of dreams, long-limbed, 
vigorous, in a dress of leather, with ringing spurs on 
his heels. 

At the foot of the stair, he crossed a dusky room, 
set with high windows, and, by a flagged passage, 
reached a garden. Through a gap in a dim hedge he 
strode into a fiddpath that hung above a hidden brook 
that gurgled in the dark. He Imew that farther down, 
toward the sea, that same stream ran below the cot- 
tage, where his mother sat and waited — the mothei 
that had welcomed home the weary little lad that he 
once had been. But he was now a young man, alert, 
vigorous, striding inland along the brookside, and he 
was bound on an errand in which he took delight. 

High up the stream, among dim, treeless levels, 
where the sky bent low, and the wind no longer breathed 
of the sea, he bent to the right, and clambered into 
the bosom of the hills. He came to a group of build- 
ings, vaguely outlined in the dark, and he threaded 
them by a path that he did not hold in after-memory. 
Once he heard the baying of a dog, and he paused, 
with his hand on the hilt of the knife in his belt, until 
he felt the silence closo round him again. 

Now he stood in a little close, where he smelt the 
keen fragrance of flowering things that were drenched 
with dew. Above him, in the thatch, he saw the black 
opening of a window, and through it he cast a hand- 
ful of gravel. Then he leaned, waiting, against the 
house-wall, and, while he waited, he broke a rose from 
a bush that swayed beside him, in the wind that ran 
before the dawn. Idly he drew the rose across his 
lips and tore it with his teeth. He felt how satin- 
smooth were the petals, how cool and caressing with 
the dew. 

Beside him a girl was standing. He knew that she 
had lain in the chamber above, and, at his signal, had 
risen and come softly to the garden-close. In the dim 
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light he saw the outlines of a full, young figure, 
swathed in a great mantle, and of a rounded arm that 
held the lappets close about a swelling breast. As 
he looked more closely, he saw that the masses of loose 
hair about her face were in colour like new straw. Then 
he heard her speaking, in a voice that sank to a shrill 
whisper, broken once with sobs. 

The brain that was Sydney Considine's made itself 
audible in a passionate outcry: — 

** Oh, listen ! Listen ! In a moment I shall hear 
what she is saying. I shall know. I shall know. 
Only a moment! Let me still live in you, until I 
know ! '' 

The garden-close in the livid dawn, the girl that 
sobbed, the very rose that rested, wet and mangled, 
against his lips, were gone. He had passed through 
a time of confusion, and now, once more, he stood in 
the chamber, hung with curtains, where the great fire- 
dogs kept the hearth. Once more he went down the 
stair, with his hands upon the clammy walls to steady 
himself, and his spurs ringing against the worn steps. 
At the foot of the stair, he put by a curtain, and en- 
tered a dim room, set high with windows, where a 
woman rose and fronted him. He saw that she tried 
to cry out, with lips that could not frame a sound, 
and that her hands were upthrust, as if to hold him 
back. 

The brain that was Sydney Considine's cried out : — 

** It is my mother, and it is not my mother ! Only 
one moment longer ! Let me understand ! " 

The dim room, and the woman, with the blanched 
face and horror-stricken eyes, had vanished. He had 
passed through a time of shouting, and hot sun, and 
sharp pain that burned him in the shoulder, and, 
blended in this confusion, were sensations, as of a girl, 
in a long skirt, who had lain in a deck-chair or swayed, 
half asleep, in a rushing train. But this, too, had 
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passed. He was himself again, in the chamber hung 
with curtains, where the firedogs guarded the hearth. 
He saw all, in a swift flash, as a man may see in a 
single stroke of lightning, and he thought : — 

**I shall never forget this. I shall never forget." 

Even as the thought struck through his brain, he 
tore aside the curtain, at the right of the fireplace, 
and, headlong, went leaping down the stair. He heard 
something fall clattering from his hand. He knew 
that it was a knife. In the dim room, set high with 
windows, he stumbled and fell upon his knee, but he 
rose again. He burst through a door that opened 
upon a flagged passage, and crashed across a garden, 
and out at a gap in a hedge. He leaped a little brook 
that trickled over pebbles, between steep banks — a 
brcok that, farther down, ran by his home. He could 
see all clearly, for it was the hour of early twilight. 
Over the dim hills before him, crept the greenish light 
of the full moon. 

Light! He must be quick, he knew, ere the light 
betrayed him. With the heart in his throat, he 
scrambled up the hill. He felt the whins tear at his 
legs, and heard the pebbles roll beneath his feet. He 
had reached the higher ground. Far below him, a 
path of silver rippled on the sea, and with the sea was 
safety. Breathless and reeling, he ran toward the 
water, and, as he ran, he grew aware of the sound of 
feet that thudded behind him, and gained upon him. 
He knew who it was that pursued. 

For one flashing moment, just as it had been in 
the chamber, he saw, and knew that he should never 
forget, a bend in the path, where it crossed a narrow 
gorge, with a stream far below, and a ledge of iron 
rock above. As he staggered into the shadow of the 
ledge, he heard the sound of the pursuing feet louder 
than his own. He wavered on the brink of the gorge, 
while he drew breath for the leap that he must make, 
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and, at that moment, he felt his arms pinioned above 
the elbows, in the grip of two hands, relentless as fate 
itself — the grip of that pursuer, from whom there 
was no escape. He felt himself swung round, facing 
a face that he could scarcely see for the mist of weari- 
ness before his eyes, yet that, without the seeing, he 
knew well. He heard himself cry aloud a name — a 
name that, for all time, he should remember — and 
then it was the voice of Sydney Considine that spoke, 
and Sydney Considine it was that listened : — 

^' Oh, please ! Please ! In a moment 1 should have 
known ! I should have known at last ! " 



« « 



Sydney Considine lay in the bed, in the Fainted Cham- 
ber, where the walls were covered with a wainscot of 
mellow, old wood, and, on the hearth, an iron grate 
held a fresh fire of blazing coals. Grey daylight of 
falling rain and soft, grey skies came through the 
muUioned windows, and, by the bedside, with her face 
of motherly concern, stood Agnes Tollervey. 

** My dear, how lucky that I came in ! " Agnes was 
saying. ^* You were moaning in a dreadful night- 
mare." 

"Did I say it?" cried Sydney. "Did you hear 
me say it, Aunt? The name, 1 mean. It was on my 
tongue. I said it even, but then you woke me. The 
name! His name! I should know it, if I heard it." 

" Dear, you're dreaming still." 

Sydney rose on the pillow and looked about her, at 
the wainscot, at the fire of coals, at the panelled, solid 
wall, between the hearth and the tall, old wardrobe. 
Then she looked into the sweet, sane face of her aunt, 
and laughed. 

^^ Did I wake up a cross bear? " she said, and, with 
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a moTement like that of an affectionate boy, lifted her 
face to be kissed. ^ You see, I nearly put salt on the 
tail of an elusive dream -^ one that iSre had several 
times in the last ten years. Such a jumble as IVe 
wandered through! Tliis room — no, the room like 
this that I must have seen in a picture, and a bit — 
why, yes, that running from the room, with a knife in 
my hand, I must have got from Charlton's part in 
Kirsty's play, so long ago, and an old dream or two 
of my own pieced on, Fve had a busy nig^t." 

^Then you must rest to-day," bade Agnes Tol- 
lervey. 

It was a good place in which to rest, the house of 
Bosbriggan, where the soft, grey rain stole past the 
windows and fell upon the plushlike lawn and the glis- 
tering leaves of the rhododendrons. Sydney settled 
herself in a winged chair in the morning room, near 
enough to the fire for warmth, near enough to the 
window to watch the rain and the soft English sky. 
On the table at her elbow were books and papers, and 
a great bunch of white hyacinths. She might read, 
or she might dream, with closed eyes, and breathe the 
sweetness of the flowers. Dreaming or waking, read- 
ing or sitting idle, she was always cosily aware of 
Agnes Tollervey, who came in and out, with a cheery 
tale or a plan for the days when the rain should be 
over, or just a pat upon the shoulder, before she settled 
herself at her desk by the window. 

Then, at tea-time, in the shadowy light of the rain- 
drenched afternoon, Eden Tollervey came in from a 
tramp upon the moors, with the hound at his heels, 
and Sydbey fed bits of muffin to the dog, while she 
listened to the intimate home-talk that rippled leisurely 
between her aunt and uncle, in this land of rain, where 
haste and tumult seemed things forgotten or never 
known. 

Presently, while she listened, Sydney drew a stalk 
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of blossom from the bunch of hyacinths beside her. 
So satin-smooth the petals looked, so sweetly wet with 
dew, that she felt the impulse to tear them with her 
teeth. Only in the very act did she stay herself. Why 
had she felt that hateful impulse to mangle — an im- 
pulse that she had never known before? The dream 
of last night? Had it power to sway her, in her wak- 
ing hours? She could have smiled at a theory so far- 
fetched. She held the iBiower in her hand, no more 
than touching it with her lips, and, as she sat so, she 
met her uncle's eyes. 

" They grow them out there in the Scillies," he said. 

"I beg your pardon?" 

"The hyacinths. They grow them in the Scilly 
Isles, just off this coast. It's the posy-bed of Eng- 
land, you know," 

" I think I should like to go there," Sydney spoke 
idly. 

" My dear ! " her aunt threw in. " The cross cur- 
rents are quite shocking. You would be really 
sick." 

Sydney laughed. 

** I don't think so, not on Cornish waters, nor on 
any waters. And I should like to go to the — what 
do you call them? " 

" The Scillies," Eden Tollervey replied. He leaned 
back in his chair, with one alert hand upon the head 
of the dog, that rested on his knee, and the firelight 
clear upon his face. " Some say — people like Mayow 
at St. Melyon — that they're the same as the Cas- 
siterides of the ancients, the far isles from which the 
old chaps used to fetch tin in their galleys. They've 
mined tin, here in Cornwall, for over four thousand 
years. The Cassiterides, some say. And others say 
those islands are all that's left of the lost land of 
Lyonesse — the land that used to stretch westward 
from Land's End, you know." 
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*'But I do not know/' said Sydney. "Tell me 
more ! " 

" The story is,*' ToUervey went on, " that long ago, 
when the first Phoenician traders found the way here, 
there was a rich country, where the sea runs now be* 
tween Land's End and the Scillies. What are the 
Scilly Islands now, were the mountain peaks of that 
country. Where the sea runs to-day, there were 
farms and gardens and great cities, where many peo- 
ple lived. And the people were rich and peaceful, and, 
in time, they grew corrupt. So there came a great 
tidal wave, and in one night the land of Lyonesse was 
drowned beneath the sea." 

" Just a legend ! " said Aunt Agnes. ^' You find it 
at home in so many places." 

"Yes, just a legend," ToUervey replied. "But 
climb to one of our headlands — say, to Bosthennick 
— at the hour when the sun goes dovm into the ocean, 
and look westward — " 

"Well?" said Sydney. 

ToUervey laughed to see her eager face. 

"As they say in the old tales, Sonny: you shall 
see, what you shall see!" 

"Then I shall see it soon!" cried Sydney. "I 
shall go to your Bosthennick Head, and to the Scillies, 
too, across the drowned land of Lyonesse." 

" Better luck to you than to Nichol Roscrow ! " said 
ToUervey, and puUed his dog's ears. ** That nephew 
of mine has been going out to the ScilUes, ever since 
he came from the Free State, a schoolboy, and it is 
still his Carcassonne." 

" If that were the only goal that he had come short 
of ! " sighed Aunt Agnes. " My poor Nichol ! " 

« 
« « 

Tranquilly went the days of rain at Rosbriggan. 
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At times came gleams of sun that hung the rhodo- 
dendrons with drops of brilliance, and sent shafts of 
gold into the green gloom of the limes and the elms 
that wove their branches in an age-long union at the 
edge of the plushlike lawn* At times, too, the sun 
showed himself in a soft veil of splendour at the hour 
of setting, and birds were heard to pipe throatily in 
the wet coverts, and, with the twilight, watery stars 
peeped through the shreds of cloud, and the moon was 
seen in a misty ring of menace. But these gleams of 
light were few, and little to be trusted. For the most 
part, the rain fell, with soft persistence, and, well con- 
tented, Sydney rested house-bound. 

She slept and dreamed, and woke to read and to 
put off the writing of letters, in this land, where end- 
less days stretched happily before her; to drink tea, 
in that late hour of the afternoon, which seemed to her 
the best of all the tranquil day; to talk and question 
or to keep long silences, in the company of her uncle 
and her aunt. There were hours when she told tales 
of her college life, which seemed to gain in glamour 
with the passing years, and of her adventures with 
Kirsty in the old times at Cuddybemp, and, over those 
memories, found herself laughing, with good heart. 
There were very sacred hours, when she sat with Aunt 
Agnes in her chamber, and looked at the letters that 
young Greorge Tollervey had written, and his school 
cap, with the cricket colours. From young Greorge's 
mother, she heard words of hope and high courage 
that she could not understand. Agnes Tollervey, with 
her son reft from her, had taken up her life bravely 
and hopefully, in the faith that her boy was merely 
gone from her for a little, while she, with her mother 
in the grave, had been able only to cry out in bitter 
protest. Some day she would speak to Agnes Toller- 
vey of her mother, but not yet. 

It was something of bitter comfort to her, to re- 
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fleet that she was not the only rebel in the face of the 
stem fact of death. She sensed that E^en Tollerrey 
was a world away from his wife's mood of resignation. 
Of his dead boy he never spoke, and it was in the last 
twelvemonth that his hair had greyed. Why must it 
be, thought Sydney? Why must the lad, on whom his 
hopes were centred, for whom he had won house and 
lands and a name among men, why must that lad, of 
all lads, be snatched from life, while a thousand ill- 
nurtured children were left to play neglected in the 
gutters of the city? Why that one? Where was the 
justice? 

Then Sydney would look upon the tranquil rain, or 
maybe, from her bed, watch the grey light broaden 
on the time-mellowed wainscot of .the Painted Cham- 
ber, and she would let herself sink deep into the peace 
that was the keynote of the place, and forego her 
doubts until another day. In such a mood, each night 
she fell asleep, and found good dreams, from which 
she woke refreshed. She had dreams of walking on 
high moorlands, dreams of swimming in the sea that 
wrapped the body with kind arms, dreams of going, 
a weary lad, to a mother's breast. Once, and once 
only, a thing apart, she was in dreams a girl who was 
not Sydney Considine — a girl with flowing hair and 
bare feet, who rose in an early dawn and walked 
across short turf, studded with pink flowers, and 
wound down a path to a cove of white sand, where small 
waves rippled in the pearly light. Sydney woke, as 
the waves were lapping the naked feet of the girl that 
she had been. But never again in her dreams did 
she find, as on that first night at Rosbriggan, the 
chamber with the arras, and the staircase, that was 
like, yet unlike, the Painted Chamber. 

" If I could believe in what is so fantastic," she told 
herself, ^^ I should fancy that I had been here before 
at Rosbriggan, five hundred or a thousand years ago. 
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But I am a reasonable creature, and I know that the 
Painted Chamber, and Kirsty's play, and my mother's 
hatred of my boy's dress, were the basis of my dreams 
on that iSrst night. Strange how poor Mother hated 
me, in that dress! Yes, it is all clear. Yet was it 
in Kirsty's play, as she wrote it — that business of 
Charlton's dashing from the room, after he had struck 
the blow, or was it something that I interpolated? 
And why did I interpolate it? Those other dreams, 
too, that dream of the cottage, where Mam waits, that 
dream of being pursued — what gives me those? They 
came to me before ever I saw this place. I wonder 
what it was that I cried out, when he caught me by 
the arms. I almost know that name." 

Then she smiled 'at her fantastic train of thought 
and reflected : — 

" If I were foolish, I should set out, when the rain 
is past, and look for the places that I have seen in 
dreams — that garden-close, where the girl stood 
weeping in the dawn, that cottage across the brook, 
where Mam is waiting, that path above the gorge, in 
the greenish moonlight, where the feet that follow me 
are close behind. That place I should know at once. 
Yes, perhaps when the rain is over, I will go seeking, 
for the mere sport of it." 

From such half-whimsical musings she rose one day, 
and wandered through the house, until she strayed 
into the dining-room, where she fell to studying the 
carving on the ehimneypiece. She could make out 
three deer's heads, a scroll, and a letter that seemed 
an I or perhaps a T. Above the dining-room, was 
the Painted Chamber. Idly she wondered why it was 
so called. If ever there had been a staircase, in that 
niche above, by the hearth, it would have descended 
into the dining-room — no, not here, but yonder, to 
the right. She stepped to the casement, and, where 
the dim room, with the high-set windows, had Iain in 
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the dream, she looked upon a flagged terrace, black 
with wet, and a bedraggled peahen that squatted be- 
neath a clump of myrtle. 

Idly still, she strolled into the new part of the 
house, a comparative infant, that dated from the time 
of Greorge H. She halted at last in the smoking-room, 
and pored upon a yellowed map of the district, which 
himg against the waU. She biew the moment when 
her uncle came into the room, and, with a pleasant 
sense of shelter, felt him standing at her shoulder. 

*^ I am studying the geography," she said, ^ of the 
land that shall be mine, when the rain is over. Here 
I see a green patch between hills that is Rosbriggan, 
where we are now, but the name Lanheme is written 
below it. What is Lanheme? " 

** The name of the family that formerly held Ros- 
briggan. That's a map of 1820 at which you're look- 
ing, Sonny. In those days a branch of the Lanhemes 
were lords of the manor, yes, and for generations be- 
fore. The line died out only twenty years or so ago." 

'^ Lanheme ! " Sydney mused aloud. ** It is an L, 
then, the letter on the old chimneypiece. Lanheme 
of Rosbriggan! A pretty style! And here, this 
stream that flows through the demesne — ^" she traced 
the line on the yellowed map, with one slender finger — 
^^ it must be the stream that I heard through the rain, 
the night I came to Rosbriggan." 

**Yes, Polver Stream," said Eden Tollervey, and, 
with his heavier hand, traced the line back across the 
map. ^* It rises here to the east, upon Melyon Moors. 
The land is full of springs. It is there that you will 
come on Melyon Well, where cures were wrought and 
wishes granted, as late as a hundred years ago, so 
old folk say. Folver Stream flows west by south 
through the moors; and here's St. Melyon church- 
town on the hills to northward, and to south, across 
the hills, you strike the road by Langersick to the 
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market-town. And here, you see, the stream flows 
through Rosbriggan." 

Sydney gave a little cry. 

" Nanny-come-quick ! What a droll name ! Here, 
just at the edge of Rosbriggan. And you never 
told me ! '' 

Her uncle laughed. 

"What is there to tell? It was a fisher hamlet 
once, they say, on Polver Stream, between Rosbrig- 
gan and the sea. Now there is only a cottage or two, 
and even the name is almost lost." 

" And here are great hills," Sydney went on, " and 
between them the stream goes down into the sea." 

"Yes, fairish hills," spoke Tollervey. "And good 
forelands on either hand, where Polver meets the sea. 
Port Island, they call the little cove. And Bosthcn- 
nick is the headland on the south, and to the north is 
Gwynjack Cairn." 

"And beyond the caim," said Sydney, "I read 
Penandour. That's where your mines are, is it not? " 

Tollervey nodded. 

" Yes, we are opening up the old workings, and the 
village is thriving again. Young Roscrow, my 
nephew, has an interest in the work. He should be 
down here soon to look to it." He returned from the 
byway, into which he had let his speech wander. 
" Yes, it's a varied country, from the moors at Melyon 
to the sea at Port Island, from the crags of Gwynjack 
to the deep wood by Nanny-come-quick. It's worth 
exploring. Sonny ! " 

" I know," said Sydney, eagerly. " I wonder what 
it is that I shall find, when the rain is past." 



With the next morning, came a surcease of rain, 
which lasted for hours, and, with the noontime, came 
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a steady sun that wiped the drenched rhododendrons 
and dried the gleaming blackness of the flags. With 
a sense of making ready for a great adventure, Sydney 
put on walking dress and, after tea, set forth at Eden 
Tollervey's side. 

" No, I'd liefer not drive," she said, " and I do not 
mind mud. Only take me down to the sea, if you 
please ! " 

They crossed the lawn, that oozed like wettest plush, 
and, beyond the rhododendrons, in the green gloom of 
the limes that, for the last week, had seemed to Sydney 
a land of enchantment, they reached a path that 
wound along the bank of Folver Stream. In a half 
light of dripping leaves and blackened trunks, they 
went in silence down the stream. Often they lost sight 
of the brown water, among the weeds and long grasses, 
but always they could hear it, gurgling over the stony 
places or swirling round the ancient roots of trees. 
ToUervey went as the lord of the manor, pausing now 
and then to pat a favourite tree, or to frown and shake 
his head at some mark of trespass upon Polver banks, 
but Sydney went through the fragrant dampness and 
the green gloom, as one goes muted in a dream. 

Beyond a wicket gate, they crossed a white highway, 
which tunnelled up a hill through tall trees and dis- 
appeared into a hand's breadth of blue sky. 

" That road runs south and east by Langersick to 
the market-town," spoke Tollervey, " and in the other 
direction it would bring us to St. Melyon. And here 
before you," he added, as he led the way once more 
down Polver Stream, " you'll soon see all that's left 
of Nanny-come-quick." 

With high expectations, Sydney hurried forward. 
In the old hamlet, by the stream that came down to 
the sea from Rosbriggan, what might not one who 
yielded to the whims of fancy hope to find? Sud- 
denly the path bent, with the bending of the stream. 
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and, across her uncle's shoulder, she saw a little group 
of buildings, set beneath a hillside. Largest of all, 
she saw a mill of stone, with narrow windows and a 
wheel that stood idle in a sluice of inky water, and, 
beside it, a small house of stone, with chickens scratch- 
ing in the mould of the court, and a shed and a stable, 
covered with thatch. Beyond this house, she counted 
perhaps three small, whitewashed cottages, with 
thatched roofs, that straggled downstream under an- 
cient trees. That was Nanny-come-quick. She had 
seen all that there was to see. 

Only when her uncle turned to ask why she halted, 
did she measure the depth of her disappoinment. Dis- 
guise it as she would, she had built high on Kirsty's 
hint. Below Rosbriggan, upon Folver Stream, she had 
hoped to find the cottage of her dreams, for the sake 
of which, as she now realised, she had come across the 
sea. And she had not found it! She remembered an 
eager child, that had gone out for a first glimpse of 
the ocean, and had been met with crawling grey water, 
as different as death from life from the free, blue 
waves that had rolled through her dreams. In that 
moment she felt herself that child again. 

"Tired, Sonny? Had you rather go back to the 
house? " her uncle was asking. 

At the sound she roused herself. No, no, she was 
not tired ; she would go down to the sea. 

At her uncle's side, she crossed the narrow bridge 
that spanned the Folver, and, as she did so, caught 
the shimmer of broken bits of pottery in the bed of 
the stream. So the waters here were shallow. This 
might even have been at one time a fording place. 
On the farther bank they struck into a cart-path, 
which hung between the steep face of the hill, upon 
the right, and the stream that followed on the left 
below. Across the stream, a chain of hills bulked 
sheer above them, and, straight €ihead, where Folver 
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valley opened to the west, a wedge of bluest sky cleft 
down into the sea. Already Sydney could hear the 
churning of waters upon a pebbled shore, and, as they 
came over a little rise in the path, she saw the blue sea 
leap to meet her. Nobly the waters widened between 
the two great headlands, with their tumbled rocks, 
and the sun, smiting fairly upon the waves, tipped 
them with living gold. The path ended abruptly be- 
side the stream, which tailed into a feathery spume of 
white waters, that dropped a good twenty feet to the 
pebbles of the beach below. 

"This is Port Island,'' Tollervey was saying. 

That's Gwynjack on our right, where the rocks are 
twisted into queer piles, and it is Bosthennick that 
you see upon the left." 

"Port Island!" Sydney repeated. "But I see no 
island here, only the rocks, and the waves curdling 
round them. There is no island. Why do they call 
it that? " 

"Who knows?" said Tollervey. "It always has 
been Port Island. Well, Sonny, are you good for the 
scramble to Bosthennick Head, to watch the sun set? " 

They crossed a black narrow of Polver Stream, upon 
a log that was patched with the green of lichens, and 
they wound upward by a zigzag path, among gorse 
and grey rocks, where young rabbits scuttled to cover 
at the sound of their coming. For the last breath- 
less bit, they faced inland, under the chill shadow of a 
rocky ledge. Then they swung to the right, clambered 
over a ridge or two of turf, which seemed as regular 
as ancient earthworks, and found themselves in a space 
of scattered boulders, with the sky above them and 
the sea below. 

In the west, the sun rested level on the waters. The 
waves were crimson and gold. The headlands and all 
the country that they guarded seemed to have sunk 
into the darkness. There was a sky, and a sea of 
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flame, and a great sun, and, out of the sun, along the 
burnished ripples of the water, there came — there 
came — 

" Come, Sonny ! '' Tollervey was asking. ** Can you 
see the towers of lost Lyonesse to-night? '' 

Sydney caught at his arm, glad of something strong 
and solid, in this dizzy world, between sea and sky. 

"A lost land? Yes, for a moment!" she faltered. 
She said no more. Surely she should only provoke the 
laughter of the sane man beside her, if she told him 
that, for one dazzling moment, she had known that 
it was on such a height, above such a sea, that she, a 
girl who was not Sydney Considine, had sat and looked 
upon the sunset, once, in a dream — a dream that was 
as vivid as the memory of a life long past. 

The sun had slid down into the sea. Inland, the 
moors and the wooded valleys all were softly shadowed. 
Only the headlands kept a lingering touch of splen- 
dour, when Sydney and Eden Tollervey turned their 
faces homeward. He said something about a path 
from Bosthennick, across the heights to Rosbriggan, 
which was now unsafe, so that they must go home as 
they had come, by Polver Stream. She scarcely 
heeded the words. She was tired, she found, after this 
iSrst long ramble, and glad to hold to his steady arm, 
as she climbed the brookside path to Nanny-come- 
quick. Idly she noticed that there was a hill upon 
the left hand, and, on the right, far below, a brook 
was gurgling. Across the shallows, where of old there 
might have been a ford, she saw a low, dark cottage, 
shadowed by the hillside, under immemorial trees. 

"What is it. Sonny?'' 

« Nothing ! Truly, nothing ! " 

Of course she would see the place with different eyes, 
now that she trudged upstream, as, in her dreams, she 
had so often trudged. Of course, if she forced her- 
self, in this uncertain light and especially after that 
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moment of hysteria on Bosthennick, she might imagine 
that she saw what she had come out to seek. She 
remembered that the little, disappointed child that she 
once had been, had found, in after days, that all the 
while the sea of her dreams had lurked beneath what 
had been the mask of a temporary seeming. It might 
be that, beneath a similar mask, she now had found her 
place of dreams. 

But, once in her chamber, she had gripped her rea- 
son fast. In how many valleys on the coast of Corn- 
wall, should she not find a stream, and tall trees, and 
cottages, upon an ancient ford? She would not cheat 
herself, as Eirsty, in her zeal, had cheated her. She 
had seen nothing in Folver valley to confirm her in 
wild fantasy — that is, she had seen almost nothing. 



DuBiNa the evening, a telegram was brought to Tol- 
lervey, and, from the reading of it, he lifted a face of 
pleasure. 

"Nichol will be here to-morrow," he said. "He*ll 
take the morning train from Faddington." 

^^And his wife?" asked Aunt Agnes, with a face 
of tempered joy. 

"Rosa? There's no mention of her." 

" Then he's coming alone," said Aunt Agnes, with 
a different face. " I shall be glad to see Nichol." 

From what was left unsaid, Sydney deduced that 
this Nichol Roscrow was unhappfly married. It was 
a commonplace situation, with which she had no con- 
cern, except to feel a well-repressed annoyance that 
this stranger should come to Rosbriggan, to mar the 
tranquillity of the long, blissful days and of the 
dreams — dreams of headlands, in the gold of sun- 
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sety of shadowed ralleys, where a lost cottage might 
almost have stood. 

She was not greatly interested, when, next day, in 
the morning room, Agnes Tollervey seized the mo- 
ment to impart confidences. 

^' I am most uncommonly glad that Rosa is not 
coming,*' Agnes began. " She's NichoPs wife, you 
know. Strange what marriages sane men will make ! " 
Then she added, as if impelled by mere sense of jus- 
tice : " My dear, don't tiiink that there is anything 
wrong about the woman. Perhaps, if there were, she 
might be at least amusing. She is simply — well, com- 
monplace, not the woman that you would have expected 
Nichol Roscrow to marry. I was fond of Nichol, very. 
Our house was his home, while he was at school and 
at the University. He's Eden's sister's son, you 
know, born and bred up in the Free State. He has 
done well in his profession. He's a mining engineer, 
you know. And he made a good record in the Boer 
War. Really a nice lad, and yet he married this im- 
possible Rosa Vining. I can't imagine why he mar- 
ried her, poor Nichol ! " 

Sydney listened, without sympathy. She was sure 
that she should dislike this Roscrow, who had been 
so foolish as to marry an impossible wife. She even 
declined Eden Tollervey's invitation to motor with 
him to the market-town and meet the man. Instead, 
she went out, after tea, to walk alone. 

Alone she wandered through the wet dusk by Polver 
Stream, and crossed the bridge at Nanny-come-quick, 
where little children, with shy, brown eyes, were at 
play — little, barelegged children, like that little lad 
of dreams. She wandered down the cart-path, with 
her face to the wedge of blue sea between the head- 
lands, and she climbed the steeps of Bosthennick. Be- 
neath a rock, she found a sheltered nook, where sheep 
had been, and she lay in it, with her face to seaward. 
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while she watched the son go down into the wetcs. 
If she looked long, should she see, coming down that 
path of liquid gold, the dragon-shq>s that had pat oat 
from Irish shores? It all was like a dream*— a 
dream! 

Half dazed with sanligfat and with dreams, she went 
home, throng the growing shadows, and dressed for 
dinner. She mast meet the man. How Mabel Creed 
would have exulted in the prospect! She met him in 
the drawing-room, for a space of no more than a hand- 
shake, and, for the first time, felt herself in an alien 
land. This man was English, and she was American, 
and he resented her presence, she felt, even as she had 
resented his coming. 

Through dinner, she watched him, coriously and 
with disapproval. He was a tall man, with good 
shoulders and thin flanks, red-brown hair cut close, 
clean-shaven face, dogged jaw, eyes that found her so 
little worth gazing at that she might not see them, to 
judge their colour or the look within them. She lis- 
tened, while he talked with Tollervey of the mines at 
Penandour and of affairs in London. She held him 
more mature than his thirty years should warrant, 
and arrogant beyond a young man's right — the very 
man, in short, who, in his blind self-confidence, would 
marry the wrong woman, and be rightly served. Why 
need he come to Rosbriggan to mar the dreams? 

But that night she dreamed, in the Painted Cham- 
ber. She was a girl, with loose hair that stung across 
her face in a lashing wind. She was scrambling down 
the steep side of a cliff, toward a sea that thundered 
on the rocks below — no simset sea of gold, this time, 
but a sea of angry black, with flecks of livid spume. 
Behind her crept a girl, who whimpered and prayed 
her to turn back, but still she clambered down, with 
her hair about her face, and laughed, as she wrestled 
with the wind. She gained a strip of beach, where 
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the waves broke into a welter of foam, and riven tim- 
bers ground upon the rocks. At her feet lay a body 
— the body of a man, whose long hair was clotted 
with brine. In a moment she would have seen the face, 
but, as she bent to look, she heard a scream from the 
girl behind her. She knew the voicie fpr the voice of 
Laura Considine that had been her mother, and, with 
that voice in her ears, she woke. 








In the days that followed, Tbllervey devoted himself 
to his nephew, who spent most of his time at Penan- 
dour, and Sydney was left to take her walks alone. 
She made her way to the old church of St. Melyon, 
with its ancient pews of carven oak. She went up 
Polver Stream to Melyon Moors, and found a dozen 
paths that might have led to a garden-close among 
the hills, where a girl had stood sobbing in the dawn. 
Time and again she walked to Bosthennick. She 
drove, too, with Agnes ToUervey to the busy market- 
town, with its narrow high street, where the carriers' 
vans took up their loads, and its gardens of half- 
tropic plants, and its sheltered harbour, that looked 
across the bay to the majestic pinnacle of the Mount. 
It was a normal life of free air and sunshine, in 
which she knew that dreams were only dreams, and she 
would have been happy, had she not been irritated by 
Nichol Roscrow*s presence at dinner and in the even- 
ing hours that she had loved. She was annoyed by his 
eflforts to be civil to the American guest. She did not 
wish the man to make small talk with her, and speedily 
she let him suspect as much. Why should he speak 
to her, as to one much younger, when she was scarcely 
six years his junior? Oh, for an hour of Sam Creed 
or Jim Bicknell, with their frank comradeship! This 
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man was arrogant and stupid, and she counted the days 
lost, until the day of his departure. 

On the sixth day of his seemingly endless visit, Syd- 
ney went out, in the hour before dinner, for a walk 
that was to be a great adventure. At last she had 
made up her mind to discover and follow the path 
across the hills to Bosthennick, of which her uncle had 
spoken. She found the quest so easy that she was 
humiliated. Across the Folver, in the darkness of the 
coverts, she came at once on a narrow footway, which 
led her through open iSelds, where the twilight was 
falling, and then across the highroad, and up into 
the sheer hills that must end above the sea at Bos- 
thennick. 

She had been thinking of the letter that she should 
write to Eirsty, when she happened to lift her eyes 
from the uneven path that she followed. Over the dim 
hills before her, she saw the greenish light of a moon 
that was rising. With a sudden choking need for 
breath, she pressed her hands to her throat. That 
greenish light, across the dim ridge of lonely hills, 
where had she known it? 

Behind her in the bushes, she heard a rustling sound. 
She knew that it was a rabbit that stirred. She knew 
that it was not a footstep, and even while her reason 
so assured her, she broke into a run. She felt the 
whins tear at her knees. She heard the pebbles roll 
beneath her feet. Out of breath and reeling, she 
gained the higher ground, and, far below her, saw the 
sea, beneath the risen moon. She knew that with the 
sea was safety, but, behind her, she now heard foot* 
steps indeed — footsteps of one who ran, strong and 
unwearied, — footsteps that gained upon her. 

Blindly she ran down the path. She heard the 
blood pound in her ears, but, louder still, she heard 
the sound of the footsteps that gained upon her. She 
passed under the darkness of a rocky ledge. At her 
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feet yawned the gorge that she had seen in dreams. 
The brink of the gorge — the second's pause, to take 
breath for the leap — the footsteps behind her — two 
hands that pinioned her elbows in an iron grasp ! 

She turned herself in the wan light, that was like 
the light of dreams, and faced the one that held her. 

" Carrow Tredennick ! " she heard her own voice 
cry aloud the name of dreams that s^^e thought to 
have forgotten. 



Under the greenish moonlight, that was like the light 
of dreams, Sydney looked into a face of reality — 
the face of Nichol Roscrow, of the dogged, clean- 
shaven jaw and the close-cropped, red hair. She 
heard a voice speaking, that was a voice of reality. 

^^ I am sorry. I did not mean to startle you. 
When we found that you had taken the hill path to 
Bosthennick, my aunt was troubled. There is a bad 
step here, you see, and in the twilight, if you hadn't 
known, it might have been rather nasty. So I fol- 
lowed you. I'm sorry that you were startled. Can 
you stand now? " 

For the first time, Sydney realised that he was up- 
holding her, with his hands upon her arms, — a touch 
so natural that she had not noticed it. For the touch 
was of some dream, and of the dream, too, were the 
eyes that she saw for the first time under the moon- 
light, brown eyes, with the glint of ruddy light within 
them, eyes that she knew. 

" I'm sorry," his voice was saying, and his strong 
grasp still was on her arms. ^^ I was a brute to 
startle you. Please don't ! Don't tremble so ! " 

" Thanks ! It was silly of me," she heard a breath- 
less voice reply, and knew that it must be her own. 
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Only at that sound did she struggle back to con- 
sciousness. The light and the place were of a dream, 
she knew, but she herself was Sydney Considine, and 
the man whose grasp was on her arms was Nichol Ros- 
crow, her uncle's nephew, who had made a foolish mar- 
riage. Only Nichol Roscrow! But whence came the 
eyes of ruddy light that were known to her? 

** I was very silly," she heard herself say, in a voice 
that quavered. ^' I don't know why I took ta my 
heels. You must think me crazy. I can stand now, 
please. Let us go back from here. Quickly!" 

But, as she started down the narrow path, Roscrow 
stopped her« 

*^ You must take my hand, please ! " 

He spoke in a voice of masterhood, to which she 
was not accustomed, yet she heard him in silence, with 
head downbent. For dread of a forgotten dream's 
returning, she dared not meet the eyes in Nichol Ros- 
crow's face. 

"The path is rough," he went on. "The clouds 
are coming up across the moon. I know the way. 
You must take my hand." 

She felt his strong grasp tighten on her passive left 
hand, and, obediently, she followed him down the path. 
In every fibre of her body she was trembling. Be- 
cause of her faintness, even more than because of the 
roughness of the way, she found herself ^ad of the 
steady hand that upheld her. Over the loosened peb- 
bles and the ridged hummocks of roots, through the 
clinging branches of furze, down the sudden steeps of 
the hillside, she felt herself leaning heavily on the 
hand that did not waver — the impersonal hand, that 
never caressed, but never failed her. 

"I, Sydney Considine — he, Nichol Roscrow, who 
is doing for me what any man would do — must do ! " 

So many times had she said the words that she al- 
most believed that she was herself again. They had 
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threaded their way down the hillside, and through the 
dark coverts by Polver Stream. They had set foot 
on the plushy lawn of Rosbriggan, and, beyond the 
rhododendrons, they saw the house-lights gleam. 
Yonder was the sanity of daily life, that took no count 
of dreams. She drew breath, with the relief of a spent 
swimmer, who sets his feet at last on the river-bottom. 

On the edge of the lawn, Roscrow had released her 
hand, but, as they went forward, side by side, he spoke, 
for the first time, since they had turned back from 
the gorge. 

" Why did you call me that? " 

Again the waves swept to the lips of the spent 
swimmer. In desperation Sydney fixed her gaze far 
across the lawn, where the sane house-lights fell upon 
the lustrous leaves of the rhododendrons. About her, 
the moonlight fell clearly, for the clouds had broken. 
If she looked up, she should have to meet Roscrow's 
eyes. He desired that she look up, and that desire 
she knew. All the more resolutely, she fixed her eyes 
on the sheen of light upon the rhododendrons, while 
she quickened her step, in the effort to reach the door 
of the house. 

" Why did you call me that? " he repeated. 

"When?" she fenced him off. 

^^ There, on the edge of the cleft, when I caught you 
back from falling, and you cried out." 

In her ears still echoed her own voice that had cried, 
" Carrow Tredennick ! " the name that she had thought 
forgotten in her dreams, but she answered him des- 
perately : — 

"Did I cry out, then? I was startled. I don't 
remember what I said." 

They had reached the flagged terrace, where the 
lamplight fell across their faces, and it was in a voice 
that belonged to the lamps, not to the open moonlight, 
that jlpscrow answered; — « 
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" I am sorry that I startled you.'* 



« 
« « 



WBncH was the dream — the wan moonlight, under 
the ledge by the black gorge, and the eyes iiiat she 
remembered, or the lamplight in the hall of Rosbrig- 
gan, the voice of relief, in which Agnes Tollervey 
greeted them, the dogged jaw and the veiled eyes of 
him that she now knew well was only Nichol Roscrow? 

That question Sydney asked herself, while she was 
busied in the trivialities of changing for dinner. Again 
she asked the question, with growing rarety as to the 
answer, while she listened to the talk of mining mat- 
ters, during the meal, and while she took Iier coffee in 
the drawing-room, Ghe I .new the answer, yes, but, 
none the less, she needed courage to look at Nichol 
Roscrow's face. Stealthily ehe ventured it, and, in 
the first glance, was relieved. That steady, arrogant 
face, clear chiselled in the firelight, as Hoscrow leaned 
forward, with one clenched Cst upon his knee, to fleck 
the ash from his cigar — that was not the face of the 
man with the ruddy eyes. That man had been the 
dream. This was reality. 

Comforted by that assurance, Sydney went to her 
room. Her uncle's nephew had done a natural serv- 
ice, in following to warn her of the dangers of the 
path and in snatching her back, when she, in her panic, 
would have gone headlong into the gorge. How crazy 
she had been to run, at the sound of a footstep behind 
her! How crazy! There she paused, half undressed, 
and curiously turned her bared arm to the candle- 
light. Above the elbow, on the rounded flesh, a slight 
discoloration was visible. 

" That was more than the grasp of a kind rescue,'' 
she reflected. 

Against her will^ she recalled the sensation that^ till 
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that evening, she had known only in dreams — the 
sensation of having the arms pinioned in a strong 
grip of masterhood. She heard the cry that a pin- 
ioned lad had uttered in dreams — that she herself 
had uttered this day, in a waking world : " Carrow 
Tredennick ! " 

"I wonder!'' she mused. "Was it merely out of 
curiosity that Roscrow questioned me? Or did that 
name stir something in his memory? Does he dream, 
too?*' 

As she mused, she stood, brushing her hair, upon 
the hearth, and presently she found that her eyes 
had strayed to the comer, where no stair had ever 
been. Instantly she battled with a sea of resurging 
dreams, the dream of the girl in the garden-close, of 
her who should be Laura Considine, in a dim room, 
with a face of terror, of the lad that had fled, knife 
in hand, and been pursued and overtaken. Did she 
know now by whom? 

"Oh, let me dream again to-night!" breathed 
Sydney. " If I am not mad, and if Nichol Roscrow, 
my uncle's nephew, and Carrow Tredennick, that pur- 
sued me once, a lad that fled in dreams, if they are 
one, as I almost believed, out there in the moonlight, 
let me know it in my dreams to-night ! " 

She dreamed indeed, that night in the Painted Cham- 
ber, but not of Carrow Tredennick, nor of the lad 
that fled from his pursuit. As a girl, with wind- 
blown hair, she went scrambling down a cliff-side and 
sped along a beach of sliding pebbles, where riven tim- 
bers pounded in the surf. Behind her cowered one, 
with the voice of Laura Considine, who wept and 
prayed and at last gave a shriek of terror that turned 
the girl of dreams to Sydney Considine. But, in the 
moment of returning, she had seen that, at her feet, 
with long hair washing in the brine, had lain the body 
of a man, whose face was hidden. 
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When she slept again, she was the girl of dreams. 
She was lifting an unconscious man by the shoulders, 
while she that should be Laura Considine, still weep- 
ing, lifted his feet. Together they bore him along the 
beach, staggering, with long pauses to take breath, 
for they found their burden heavy. Always that other 
girl, Laura and yet not Laura, was weeping, and always 
the sea was pounding. The wash of the waves was 
cold to their naked feet, and the salt spray stung their 
faces. Then they were under a black cliff, or were 
they perhaps in a cave? Wherever it was, she saw 
a glint of white against the inky rock, and heard the 
trickle of falling water. She crept toward it, for he 
must have water, that man who lay swooning. Bit- 
terly he needed it, but she felt that the dream was 
breaking, though already she had her hands beneath 
the cold flow of the spring. The dream was breaking, 
and he must go thirsting. Oh, he must go always 
thirsting for the water that she might not bring! 

Then she knew herself as Sydney Considine, awake 
in the morning light, with her face to the wall by the 
hearth, where, not even in her dreams this night, had 
she found the staircase open* 



• 



Sydney made ready for the day, with the zest born 
of a new and sudden resolution. In the sane day- 
light she would speak naturally to Nichol Roscrow, 
when she next met him, and tell him the simple truth : — 

" Yes, it was Carrow Tredcnnick that I called you, 
a dream name, a strange name. By any chance, do 
you dream, too — real dreams?'* 

Upon this mood of expectancy, her aunt let fall a 
leaden weight of disappointment. They were to- 
gether in the morning room, Agnes at her desk and 
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Sjdney at the open casement, which looked upon the 
8un-flecked lawn, where last night, under the moon- 
shine, she had fought hard not to meet Roscrow's 
eyes. From her writing, Agnes glanced up, to say 
casually : — 

" By the way, my dear, you wiU be glad to know 
that we are again a household of three. Oh, yes — ^" 
in answer to a startled glance from Sydney — 
*^ Nichol went up to town this morning." 

Sydney let herself sink upon the cushioned window- 
seat. 

*^ I am sorry ! " she said, and then, as she realised how 
the words might be interpreted in this waking life, 
where she was no longer a lad, she felt the blood rise 
to her face. 

But Agnes read a natural meaning into the startled 
voice and the reddened cheeks. 

" My dear," she said quickly, " don't be offended at 
the stupid phrase I used, when I said that you would 
be glad. I meant it only as a jest. But, of course, 
between ourselves, Sonny, I couldn't help knowing that 
you didn't like Nichol, and that you would be glad 
when he had left us to ourselves. You showed that 
clearly enough, you dear, blunt Sonny-Boy ! " 

Sydney rosei easily on her long limbs, that had 
grown strong in the restful English days. She came 
to Agnes and kissed her, as a boy might have done, 
before she dropped into a low chair, close by her side. 

*^ Am I as transparent as that? " she asked, with a 
smile of relief. *' Was I such a pig toward him, then? 
You see, he ruffled me the wrong way. I thought him 
British." 

Agnes ToUervey laughed outright. 

" Oh, my child in error ! We must take you up to 
town, before the season ends, so that you may meet 
some truly Englishmen. Then you will know, by con- 
trast, how very Cornish Nichol is, and how colonial. 
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I wish you two might have hit it off better,'' she added 
soberly. " For I know you both well, and I know you 
have much in common, if only you had not taken each 
other at the wrong angle." 

'^Perhaps things may go better, if ever I see him 
again," Sydney answered, in genuine contrition that 
she should have been over-brusque with this nephew, 
whom Agnes loved. 

** Don't be so doubtful as to seeing him," Agnes took 
her up. " You're with us, you know, for a long, long 
visit. Sonny. And Nichol will be much at Rosbriggan. 
You see — " she laid down the pen, with which she had 
been toying, and gave her full self to the talk — 
" they made it up between them, on this visit, Eden 
and Nichol. It was a question, whether Nichol should 
go back to the Transvaal, where there is an excellent 
opening for him, or whether he should join with Eden 
and take charge at Penandour." 

"Penandour? Right across the hills here?" Syd- 
ney asked. 

Agnes nodded. 

^^ Not so great a chance, it seems, no doubt, as that 
in the Transvaal. But there are many things to be 
considered. Eden has always loved and leaned on 
Nichol, as on a son, and he has turned to him still 
more, since our own lad went away. And Nichol is 
fond of Eden, and he is always happiest, here in Corn- 
wall. Then there is his little girl. She is not strong, 
and she is better in England than she would be in 
South Africa. Of course," Agnes mused aloud, " he 
might leave little Alison with her mother, while he 
went out to the Transvaal, but — well, if you knew 
Rosa, you would know how impossible that would be. 
After all, my dear," Agnes broke out, " I ought to tell 
you the truth. The whole situation hinges on Rosa, 
as it has always hinged, for poor Nichol's misery, ever 
since he made that wretched marriage. She will not 
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leave England, and he cannot leave her and the child 
behind him. If it were not for the child! It is not 
the first time that he has had to refuse offers that 
meant advancement and the work that he loves, all on 
Rosa's account. Don't think too hardly of him, be- 
cause he gives in to her," she championed her well- 
loved nephew hastily. " A woman who has no con- 
sideration for others and no respect for herself, who 
is willing to have tears and hysteria on the slightest 
pretext — well, constant dripping wears away a rock, 
you know. Few men can stand against such a woman. 
Only, how should you know? " 

Sydney's smile was half sad, half whimsical, and 
little like a girl's. As she heard her aunt speak of 
tears and hysteria, weapons so pitiable, yet so terribly 
effective, when used against one who might not stoop 
to use them in return, she seemed to see the face of 
Laura Considine, that she had tried for so many 
years to idealise, and to hear her wail, ** If you do that, 
you will kill me. Promise me, Sydney! Promise!" 

" I think. Aunt," she said slowly, " I do understand 
how it may be between Mr. Roscrow and his wife. 
I'm sorry for him." Then she added, hesitatingly, 
" Would you mind — you see, I'm not bored, and I'm 
sorry, if I've been rude to him — will you tell me a little 
about her, and about the little girl? " 

" It's not much to tell," Agnes replied, " and not 
at all romantic. Only a sordid story, with nothing 
strange in it, except that it should be Nichol's story 
> — Nichol, of all men! You see, he never had seemed 
to care for women. He had held himself splendidly, 
all through the University. He went in for athletics, 
you know. A fine, straight, clean lad! We were so 
proud of him. And then this happened, almost at 
our door. It was his last summer in England. He 
was to sail for Cape Town in the autumn, to take a 
place up country, in the minest His father and mother 
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had been dead a long time, but many men, who ranem- 
ber his father, are still in the Transvaal, and Nichol 
himself has inherited mining property there. So he 
was going out to his work, and to dd friends, and he 
was very happy in the thought. But he had a chum, 
a man from the Punjaub, whom he had met at Nancy, 
in the school of mines, a man who had never neesn. Corn- 
wall. So Nichol brought him down to Rosbriggan, 
and they started on a week's walking tour, along the 
coast. It was in Cornwall that it happened to him, 
you see, and that seems hard, when he had so Icwed 
the Duchy and come to it, as to his home, and been 
so happy here! 

^'lliey were walking along the coast, up in tiie 
north, toward Boscastle, and, at a lonely place in the 
road, late one afternoon, they came upon a girl, sit- 
ting at the foot of one of the old Cornish crosses 
and crying. That much Nichol told me himself, and 
something about the way in which the shadows fell 
across her, and how she looked up at him, with her 
eyes streaming, and said, * You must help me! ' The 
picture seemed burned upon his brain. It turned out 
that she was staying in a village near by, and had been 
out alone on her wheel, and come by a nasty fall that 
had sprained her ankle and bruised and frightened her. 
She was quite hysterical. Nichol stayed with her, 
while his chum got a cart from the nearest f arm* and 
then they took her home to her people. 

*^ She was staying in lodgings, with her mother and 
a sister. Their home was in Clapham. The father, 
who was dead, had been in the City. Nichol called 
next day to inquire after the girl, and again, when he 
came back from his walking trip. He left Rosbriggan 
earlier than he had planned. He said that he had 
arrangements to make, before he sailed, and he must 
stay for a bit in London. She and her people had al- 
ready gone back to town. He saw her there^ and then 
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he wrote me that he meant to marry her. I went np 
to town, and called on her, and did what one does. 
The whole affair was a nightmare. The girl was 
pretty, in a way, with rosy cheeks, plump curves, 
dimples, a mass of rather coarse light hair — such a 
girl as crosses a young man's path many times, such 
a girl as Nicfaol had often seen, and never had known 
existed. She was half educated, and socially impos- 
sible. She spoke almost with a Cockney twang, and 
was all a-flutter over *the great catch,' as she would 
have put it, that she had made« You see," Agnes 
apologised, ** even after all this time it is hard for 
me to speak of her without bitterness. A common- 
place, harmless, vulgar girl, and Nicbol, of all men, 
Nichol, fastidious, mature, self-controlled, was deter- 
mined to marry her. I said what little I could, but 
that was not much. I did not wish to make a breach 
between us, for I knew that later he would need all 
his friends. 

" So Nichol married this Rosa Vining, and they 
sailed for Cape Town. Alison was born in Johannes- 
burg, about twelve months later. Rosa consistently 
fretted to go home, and, in sheer ignorance, affronted 
and alienated NichoFs friends and all who would have 
helped him. I gather all this from what I have seen 
of her since, for naturally Nichol never discusses her. 
But I know that his life was most unhappy. I think 
that he would not have been sorry, if a Boer bullet had 
found him, if it had not been for the child. He is 
devoted to her. After the war, he brought Rosa and 
Alison home to England. He has a modest income 
still, though the war has made sad havoc with his South 
African investments. This year they have been living 
quietly at Highgate, while Nichol waited for the next 
thing. But Rosa will never leave England, and he 
will not go and leave her and the child behind him. 
There's nothing wrong in Rosa," Agnes repeated, still 
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with that painful effort to do bare justice, ^^ only she 
is foolish and bad-tempered, not one with whom a little 
child's upbringing could be left, at least, not Nichol's 
child. Perhaps this coming into Cornwall will solve 
the difficulty. This still is England, and, oddly 
enough, even Rosa seems to feel the charm of the 
Duchy. They will take a cottage probably at St. 
Melyon, or at Penandour, in the autumn, and mean- 
time — ^^ Agnes sighed. " Dear me ! I see no help for it. 
I shall have to have Rosa here." 

Then, as she glanced at her desk-clock, she gave a 
little exclamation. 

^^My dear, what hours I have prosed on about 
NichoPs affairs! I have no excuse for boring you so 
fearfully, except that I love Nichol. It hurts me, 
even now, to remember the beginnings of that wretched 
marriage that has wrecked his life. And to this hour 
I cannot understand it. I cannot understand." 

In the hush that followed, when Agnes had turned 
to her desk, Sydney heard the swift rustling of the 
pen, and the tick of the clock, and, far across the 
lawn, the raucous call of a peacock. She leaned back, 
with her hands clasped across her eyes, and, in the 
dusk of her own making, shaped the picture of a girl, 
with a mass of light hair, who cowered in the shadows, 
at the foot of an old, grey cross of weather-worn 
granite, and lifted her streaming face to a tall youth, 
with brown eyes of ruddy light, and cried to him, " You 
must help me ! " It was a picture as real as one from 
her own dreams. 



« 
« « 



In those long May days, Sydney took great comfort 
in writing to Eirsty, who unfailingly would under- 
stand. 
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" I can talk it all out to you, and ^o you only,*' 
she wrote, under date of May 6th. "Any one else 
who read these words, would believe me crazy. Yet I 
must write them. Kirsty, I have been here at Ros- 
briggan before. I believe that, just as firmly as I 
believe that, as a little child, I lived in Meadowfield. 
I am different to-day from the child at Meadowfield, 
and from the one who dwelt at Rosbriggan, and yet 
I am the same, and in my sleep, in what we call dreams, 
I know I am the same. 

* Onr birth is but a sleep and a forgetting ! ' 

How if one did not quite forget, but kept dim mem- 
ories? 

" Don't ask me for my reasons, in a matter that is 
beyond the range of reason. I simply know that I 
have been here at Rosbriggan before, and more, that, 
while I lived at Rosbriggan, I knew three people that 
I have known in this life — my mother, and Mam, and, 
of all people in the world, the man that is now my 
uncle's nephew, Nichol Roscrow. In the old life. Mam 
was my mother, surely, and Nichol Roscrow was my 
enemy, and my own mother in this life to-day was — 

" Do you remember how she used to call me * sis- 
ter '? And how Aunt Emma hated it, as an affecta- 
tion? Perhaps she had been once my sister, my equal 
in age. I am glad to believe it. When I do not have 
to think of her as a mother, I can recall so many 
things that were sweet, and light-hearted, and girlish, 
and became her. I can feel so ri^tly toward her. 
We are friends now. Strange! That was her very 
phrase, when she was dying — not the words of a 
mother to a daughter. Was it because she remem- 
bered, maybe, in that hour? 

" So, while I slept, as it were, I find that the doubts 
that I brought with me, across the water, have been 
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solved. If the soul lives on from life to life, as it 
must live, if dreams are memories, then I can lift my 
eyes from the coffin and the mould, where I had to leave 
the body that was Laura Considine's. And if life fol- 
lows life, why, what we see to-day and call injustice, 
may be only the effect of a cause that lies hidden in a 
past, beyond our ken. Justice is in the world, then, 
€uid God is in His heaven. Oh, Eirsty mine, it is so 
good to feel that, and to go on with life, in the glad 
surety that, somewhere, I shall meet with the soul that 
in this life I called my mother, and that this next time 
surely, as she said, we shall be friends. 

" May 9 : They tell me that, while you were at Ros- 
briggan, you never happened to meet Doctor Mayow 
of St. Melyon. I have a dark suspicion that this was 
through the Doctor's own contriving, for he does not 
love his American cousins. Perhaps it is natural. 
Back in the sixties, he invested in American mines, or 
was it in Confederate bonds? However, since I am 
here at Rosbriggan, as a kind of permanence, he bowed 
to the inevitable, so far as to come, he and his wife, 
and take tea with us to-day. He is a dried-parchment 
sort of grey, old man, with lustrous, dark Cornish eyes 
in his thin face, and he has two hobbies — Cornish 
antiquities and the keeping of bees. Uncle Eden be- 
trayed an interest in antiquities, for he knows there 
are several stories, which I am wild to have from Doc- 
tor Mayow. It was an unwise move, for, in sheer 
perversity, mine Ancient talked bees for the entire 
hour. His wife is a comfortable, round, little woman, 
with red cheeks. We struck up a friendship, due to 
the fact that I ate saffron buns with relish. She says 
I must have Cornish blood in me, for the visiting for- 
eigner, it seems, is apt to balk at saffron buns. I am 
to take tea with her soon, but I feel that Doctor Mayow 
will not join the dance. An exasperating, grey old 
man, who could tell so much, an he would! 
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"May 14: I have not dreamed of late, or else I 
have not remembered the dreams. I am well rested, 
and in such fettle as I have not been for months. 
This Cornish air is to me like wine. I have been tak- 
ing long walks, over the moors to the ruined Holy 
Well, and across the hills to the dark, carven church 
of St. Melyon, where once I saw Doctor Mayow flee 
before my invading footsteps. Sometimes I make my 
way to Penandour, which is a little edge of the In- 
ferno, with its gaunt stone chimneys, and its fair 
stream, polluted and tormented with stamping ma- 
chines. The very bowels of the hills are laid bare, 
and thie waves, that wash upon the beach, are dis- 
coloured to the hue of stale blood, with the refuse from 
the tin. Then there are my little home-walks., the 
dear, little, tame walks that you know, down Polver 
Stream, through Nanny-come-quick, to Fort Island, 
so called because there is no island, or to Bosthennick 
Head, where I lie in the warm nook that the sheep have 
hollowed, and watch the sun go down into the purple 
sea. Such walks I take, in grey weather and in gold, 
and come home so tired, so heartily and humanly tired, 
that I sleep at night and seldom dream. 

" May 17 : Were the bluebells a-bloom, when you 
were here in Cornwall? They grow beneath the trees 
by Polver Stream — deep, deep blue, so dazzling, so 
lovely that they hurt the heart. We have tall fox- 
glove, too, and the grey, cragged headlands are sown 
with seapinks, and the short turf and the shorn tops 
of the walls of earth and stone are starred with pink 
daisies. I have laid my cheek to the sun-baked top 
of a wall, and looked along a line a half-mile long of 
just such daisies. Over the whitened walls, that en- 
close the cottages in St. Melyon churchtown, spray the 
clusters of the coral-red flower that they call Queen 
Anne's Needlework. Mrs. Mayow taught me the name. 
For we have been to tea with her to-day. Aunt Agnes 
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and I, and had a pleasant chat. Needless to say that 
Doctor Mayow, as I foresaw, was ranging in outly- 
ing parts of the parish and not among those present. 
I hope that he may be more complaisant when next we 
meet, though that may not be for a long time. In a 
fortnight we are going up to town for a brief stay. 
I need some things, and Aunt Agnes is keen to give me 
a glimpse of the theatres before the season is over. 

"May 28: To-day I took a walk which I dislike 
to remember, even here in the library, with Aunt Agnes 
reading by the hearth, in the hour before dinner. We 
have had to have the lamps lighted, for it is an even- 
ing of cold rain and early darkness. Well, for my 
walk ! You remember the great ridge of hills, a jumble 
of old, ruined tin-works and huge rocks, that heaves 
itself up between Polver Stream and Penandour, and 
ends, to seaward, in the broken teeth of granite that 
they call Gwynjack Cairn. There are paths across 
those hills, but I have always gone to Penandour by 
the long way round, far inland, by the churchtown, 
foe my uncle warned me to be careful how I walked 
in the Gwynjack hills, or I might fall down some old 
mining pit. I was glad to call that warning the rea- 
son that kept me from Gwynjack, for, frankly, it is as 
displeasing to me as any spot that I have ever seen. 
I dislike the jagged line of the hills, whether I see them 
against the red sunset or half guess them through the 
mist. It's a hateful place, where they might lie in 
wait, and see you, and pursue. I don't know whom I 
mean by * they.' But this Cornish country was once 
the home of giants and goblins, and I can believe it, 
when I look upon the outlines of distorted Gwynjack. 

"To-day I started out, after luncheon, to follow 
the coast from Port Island to Penandour, by the path 
that runs along the seaward face of Gwynjack. You 
see, I did not plan to strike through the hateful hills 
themselves, only to skirt the shore. You have walked 
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a little on this coast, so I don't need to tell you how 
I scrambled up one height and down another, between 
the scowling walls of Gwynjack and the grey, scowl- 
ing sea that pounded far beneath. The sky had been 
overcast,, when I started, and very soon I found that 
the goat-path which I followed was growing slippery 
under a slow rain. I was uncommonly glad, when, 
under the very cairn, I came upon a shelf of broad 
green turf that offered easier walking. I stepped out 
bravely, till I found myself ankle-deep in the ice-cold 
waters of a veritable bog. I looked about me, and, on 
the right, in the face of the cliff, yawned black mouths, 
half hung with turf, that gaped to draw me in. I 
knew they were merely adits, old openings made to 
drain the waters from forgotten mines — the waters 
through which, at that moment, I was floundering — 
yet I could not keep myself from shuddering at the 
sinister look of the place. 

^* On the spur of the moment, I decided that it 
would be silly to try to reach Fenandour in the rain; 
but to turn back meant to pass the line of adits, and 
that I dreaded foolishly to do. So, with the help of 
the crags and the bushes of furze, I scrambled up the 
cliff, and started home through the Gwynjack hills. 
I found myself among rocks and pits, that were half 
veiled by gnarled furze bushes. The rain had melted 
to a mist that seemed full of strange shapes, and the 
silence everywhere was dreadful. But I couldn't go 
back, for I couldn't have clambered down the cliff 
again. So I ploughed on through the mist, in the di- 
rection in which I knew that Folver valley lay. Very 
soon I realised that the mist was full of sounds, rus- 
tlings and stirrings that must have been made by rab- 
bits, and plaintive, half-human cries, that were only 
the cries of goats. I knew well enough what tli^ 
sounds were, but I found them worse than the silence. 
Suddenly I grew afraid, in the mist, that I was go- 
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ing to fall. You see, I remembered what my uncle 
had said, about the danger of walking into an aban- 
doned shaft. That must have been why I was afraid. 
I crouched on the bare ground, scared to death and 
shaking from head to foot, and I should be there stiU, 
I think, if I had not found the terror so unbearable 
that I screamed aloud into the mist. 

^^ A couple of miner lads, who were going home to 
Nanny-come-quick, heard me scream and brought me 
down the beaten path, safe to the Polver valley. I 
have changed, and drunk hot things, and am none the 
worse for a little drenching. Strange ! There is noth- 
ing to tell, now that I sit down to tell it. But I have 
never known such terror in all my life, and never 
again, no, not for all the Duchy, will I be alone on 
Gwynjack, in the crawling mist. 

^^ May 24 : I was a little overwrought last night, 
when I was writing to you, so it is no wonder that I 
dreamed, and perhaps no wonder that I dreamed of 
you. It was a sharp dream, Kirsty — one from the 
Gate of Horn, I have no doubt. I was lying in a 
place where everything seemed dark — I, the lad that 
once I was. My head was lower than my body, but 
I didn't feel much pain, only a dull numbness. " And 
you came out of the dark — you, but not the you that 
I know to-day — a tall man, and bearded, but with 
the eyes of you — the soul in the eyes. You put your 
arms round me, and raised me against your knee, and 
I knew then that I had been racked with pain, and 
that now the pain was easier. I tried to say ^ I thank 
you ! ' and, in the effort, with my eyes upon you 
— in that moment, I died. Oh, friend of mine! 
Is that why, in this life, we knew each other, when 
our eyes first met, there at Cuddybemp, above the 
sea? 

"May 27: To-day I close this long, long letter, 
with a notice of mine Ancient at St. Melyon, and so 
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an end! I wandered up to the churchtown to-day. 
I love the little church, with its beams of worm-eaten 
oak, and its wonderful old pews, hand-carven with the 
emblems of the Passion. I strayed into the greenish 
gloom, that the limes in the Lepers' Patch, by the 
northern windows, cast into the chancel, and there I 
sat, thinking and reading sometimes the worn inscrip- 
tions on the Lanherne tablets, which are set in the walls 
— the Lanhemes that, up to twenty years ago, were 
lords of Rosbriggan. While I was sitting, who should 
enter the church, by the little north door, but Doc- 
tor Mayow himself! He bade me good morning — 
he could do no less, in mere civility! — and then I 
asked him a question or two about the Lanherne tab- 
lets, half in maliciousness, I'm afraid, because he was 
so impatient to be rid of me. ^ Lanherne of Rosbrig- 
gan ' was the style upon the tablets. I don't know 
what possessed me, but I heard myself asking: — 

** * Tell me. Doctor Mayow, who were the Treden- 
nicks? ' 

^^ He looked at me, half surprised, but not as if 
he thought me crazy, as I expected him to look, when 
I heard my own voice utter, in broad day, that name 
of dreams. 

" * So? So? ' he asked. It is a trick that he has. 
*I never guessed that ToUervey remembered so much 
of the history of the manor. It was the Tredennicks 
that held Rosbriggan, under a grant of Edward lU. 
The line became extinct with Humphrey Tredennick, 
at about the time of Arundel's Rebellion. In 1549, 
that was.' (I could see the antiquarian fire kindle in 
his eye !) ^ Then the manor was granted to the Lan- 
hemes. So Tollervey told you that?' 

" ^ My uncle has told me nothing of the history of 
the manor,' I answered, as I thought, in all honesty. 
^ Tell me more about these Tredennicks. Oh, if you 
know — ^ 
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" * I don't know,' he answered. * Nobody knows. 
The records of the births and burials, here in St. Mel- 
yon parish, and the Tredennick papers, in the muni- 
ment chest at Rosbriggan, all were lost in Arundel's 
Rebellion. The vandals!' 

" He fairly glowed with anger at the destroyers, 
who have .been dust for more than three long centuries. 

" * Then you don't know,' I ventured, * if ever such 
a man as Carrow Tredennick was among the Treden- 
nicks of Rosbriggan? ' 

" * Carrow Tredennick? ' he repeated. ^ Carrow — 
that would be Carew, the surname, perhaps, of his 
mother's people. Carrow Tredennick! No, I do 
not recall the name. But, as I said, the Tredennick 
records all are lost. We can trace them now only 
through their intermarriage with other families in the 
Duchy. AH lost, and for a good two hundred years, 
they were a proud family, here at Rosbriggan. Sic 
transit! Sic transit! * 

^^Then he relapsed into his bee-keeping mood, and 
remembered that I was an American, so I took my 
leave. You can judge whether I brought away food 
for thought. So there really were Tredennicks at 
Rosbriggan, in the old days. That letter on the 
chimneypiece, in the dining-room, must be a T, in- 
wrought with the arms of that vanished house. Treden- 
nick, the name of dreams! It may be, of course, that 
I had heard my uncle name that name, and had for- 
gotten the fact, before I heard it in my dreams. That 
is reasonable. But why, in my dreams, did I join 
with it * Carrow '? Carrow Tredennick, a combination 
that Doctor Mayow, who knows the antiquities of this 
parish as no other man, had never heard! I want to 
talk more with Doctor Mayow, and I believe that I 
can. And this is a good moment, while he still won- 
ders at my interest in his musty fopperies of antiquity. 
On his account, whom I might win now to be my 
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friend, I am sorry that so soon we shall go up to 
town," 

• * 

A FEW days later, Sydney was settled in a staidly 
English hotel, where tourists seldom came, and was 
having her first glimpse of London in June. She took 
a girPs pleasure in the shops, and the galleries, and 
the theatres. She visited the Abbey and the Tower, 
with the frank delight of an outlander. She met 
friends of her aunt and uncle, whom she made her 
friends. She found that the days were full, and that 
she was Sydney Considine of to-day, three hundred 
miles and a thousand years from Rosbriggan, where 
of old the Tredennicks had held their vanished lord- 
ship. 

It was in such a mood of waking life, where the ques- 
tion that she once had thought to ask him seemed an 
absurdity, that she met Nichol Roscrow again. Toller- 
vey had invited Roscrow and his wife to dinner. 

" Of course, we have to have the woman," sighed 
Agnes. 

They were to have gone afterward to the theatre, 
but on the appointed day, Rosa telephoned that, as 
she had already seen the play in question, they should 
come only to dinner. 

" So like Rosa ! " Aunt Agnes commented. " I wish 
that she did not set me so on edge. Of course, she 
has her good qualities. Perhaps you will discover 
them, Sonny.*' 

It was a dubious compliment, that made Sydney 
laugh. 

That night Sydney met Rosa, and found in her, 
perhaps, a little less oiBPence than she had expected to 
find. She saw a blonde woman of twenty-eight, who 
was a very little too stout and a very little too much 
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dressed, a harmless little woman, with dimples and 
good colour, blue eyes, a trifle vacuous, and full lips, 
that might easily set themselves in lines of bitter ob- 
stinacy. A harmless little woman, on the whole very 
pretty, but — Sydney glanced at Agnes Tollervey, 
with her splendid shoulders, her well-kept hair, her ex- 
quisitely right and simple gown, — Agnes Tollervey, 
with the lips that were so firm, yet so delicately 
moulded witii years of honest merriment and unselfish 
thought, with the eyes that had wept in the years 
and had learned to see clearly! And Roscrow, who 
had known such a woman as Agnes, had chosen to 
marry that gross piece of flesh and blood ! 

The dinner, in the little room, with a balcony, that 
looked upon the walled London garden and the sun, 
that was setting behind the elms that masked the 
neighbouring houses, was none too pleasant. Aunt 
Agnes, with an effort that no one but Sydney ap- 
preciated, chatted with Rosa of summer models and 
new fabrics, and listened to her long complaint about 
her housemaid's failings. Dutifully Sydney bore her 
part in this painstaking entertainment, and shared 
her aunt's hope that, at least. Uncle Eden and Nichol 
Roscrow might talk at ease together and be happy, 
as they had been at Rosbriggan. But, little as she 
knew this Nichol, Sydney realised that, in Rosa's pres- 
ence, he was different from the man that she had met 
at her uncle's fireside. She felt in him a constant 
watchfulness to set right things that otherwise might 
hopelessly go wrong. Once she was ashamed to find 
that she had surprised the look of patient acceptance 
which he bent upon Rosa. 

After dinner they sat upon the balcony above the 
soft dusk of the garden, where the lights of the houses 
beyond the wall showed like gigantic city fireflies. The 
two men smoked, while they talked in low voices, and 
Aunt Agnes was able to fall silent, for Roaa, who had 
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made an excellent dinner, had every appearance of 
having gone to sleep in her comfortable chair. 

In a hushed voice, Aunt Agnes inquired after little 
Alison. She had not been well for a day or two, Ros- 
crow answered. Her sleep the last night had been 
broken with dreams. Beastly things, dreams ! 

Eden Tollervey gave a chuckle, but a subdued one. 
A tacit conspiracy seemed among them to leave Rosa 
undisturbed to sleep. 

" Do you remember. Sonny," he asked, and put out 
a fatherly hand to replace the scarf that had slipped 
from her shoulders, ** do you remember how you 
dreamed about the bad black man, that time so long 
ago, when you were a kiddy? " 

** I have dreamed that often," Sydney answered, in 
the veiling dusk. " So often ! There are so many 
dreams I dream again. My true dreams, I call them. 
Have you a true dream also. Uncle Eden? '* 

Tollervey shook his head, but Nichol Roscrow took 
up the word. He was lighting a cigarette, as he 
spoke, and the flare of the match was cast upward 
into his strong face, and made the eyes ruddy with 
Ught. 

^^ I have a nightmare, and a beastly one," he said. 
^^ I suppose it's as common as most things, but I hate 
it. I'm in a place — " He gave a short laugh. 
" Jove ! When I try to tell it, there's nothing to tell. 
I'm in an earthy sort of place, like a grave — earth 
all round me, and damp, you know, and I move one 
hand, and try to drag myself somewhere, and I can't. 
And that's all there is to it. No wild beasts or fires 
or nightmare things — just an earthy sort of place, 
and I can't seem to move. Nothing to tell, but I wake 
from it, in a cold sweat, I hope " — he ended — " I 
hope my kiddy doesn't ever dream that dream." 

*^ Oh, you were talking about dreams, weren't you? " 
Rosa's high voice suddenly struck through the silence 
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in the dusk. ^^ I heard you, even if I did keep my eyes 
shut. Dreams are so droll! I had such a droll one 
the other night. Thursday was it, or Friday, Nick? 
I know it was the day that Sarah broke the Japanese 
vase on the drawing-room mantel, the one that dear 
mamma gave me, you know. Sarah is so careless. I 
shall have to turn her off, I'm sure, for of course I 
can't have such breakage, and then — Oh, yes, I was 
telling you about that droll dream. It was about old 
Skittles. You remember Skittles, don't you, Nick? 
The sweet old pug that mamma had that first summer, 
you know, down in Cornwall, the bad old darling! and 
he snapped at you, when you first came to call. I 
think dogs are so cunning. I like to see them about 
the house, and — Well, I dreamed I saw Skittles, that 
is, it must have been Skittles. It was so droll! He 
was chasing a ball, you know, and then a car ran 
over him, and it didn't seem to hurt him, in the 
least, and then he changed into a tiny kitten, 
of all things! Fancy! So droll! I do love to have 
dreams." 

The high, vacuous voice and the little, giggling laugh 
died into silence. With a skilful word, Aunt Agnes 
tried to save the imperilled conversation, but all knew 
that the evening was at an end. Roscrow fetched 
Rosa's cloak, and, in the lighted dining-room, laid 
it about her shoulders. From the dim balcony, Syd- 
ney stood looking in, as on a scene In a play. She 
noticed how fiushed were Rosa's cheeks, with sleep and 
feeding; how mask-like and how quiet was Roscrow's 
face. He laid the cloak carefully about his wife, but, 
with a pettish gesture, Rosa put up a hand, that was a 
very little too large, and caught the lappets of the 
cloak, and drew them across her breast. 

" Well? " said Eden Tollervey, with eyes half whimsi- 
cal, half pitying, when the door had closed upon the 
guests. 
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** Oh ! " breathed Agnes. " I believe I could bear 
it better, if Rosa were downright wicked." 

, But Sydney had forgotten the wife of Nichol Ros- 
crow, while she mused upon the nightmare that he had 
limned — the nightmare of an earthy prison. 

" I believe,'' she thought, " that I may dream to- 
night." 

She dfeamed, in her London chamber, but not of 
Carrow Tredennick. For the second time, she stood, 
a lad, in a garden-close, under the livid light of dawn, 
and before the lad, a girl stood weeping — a girl, with 
a mass of straw-coloured hair — a girl, who, with a 
gesture well remembered, put up a rounded arm and 
drew the lappets of her cloak across her breast. 






It was with a happy sense of home-coming that Syd^ 
ney set foot again on Cornish soil. For days she had 
been afraid that her aunt would sweep her away to 
the fiords of Norway, but, in the end, her uncle, re- 
gardful of his newest toy, the mines at Penandour, had 
spoken in favour of a return to the Duchy. So, in the 
long twilight of a July evening, Sydney, for tlie sec- 
ond time, came home to Rosbriggan, and, a few hours 
later, made ready for bed in the Painted Chamber. 
Deep within her, she felt herself vibrate to the sights, 
the sounds, the scents of this place that she so loved. 
No doubt she should dream, this night. 

The stairway was open — the stairway that, only 
in dreams, led down from the comer of the hearth, 
beside the tall wardrobe. He felt no surprise to find 
it open, the lad that at last she had once more become. 
He went down into the dim room, where once Laura 
Considine had faced him, with eyes of terror. He bad 
a sense of half-seen shapes of men, that hurried to and 
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fro, and he seemed to work with them. In a little 
time, they were all on horseback. How well he knew 
the feel of the saddle, under the grip of his knees ! He 
was riding at the bridlehand of a man, whose face he 
could not see, whom he knew only as a friend, and he 
rode happily, because this was his friend, and there 
was sunshine all about them. The road swung upward 
to a high down, where a cross of crumbling granite 
reared itself against the sky, and, as they paced by 
the cross, he and the man that was his friend, there 
rose from the shadows by the cross a girl, with tumbled 
hair and eyes all blurred with weepinir. She stretched 
her groping hands toward the riders 

" You must help me ! '* she cried. ** You must help 
me!" 

Sydney Considine woke in the dark, and, in a child's 
terror, caught at the coverlet and drew it over her 
head. 

^^Let me wake! Let me wake!" she heard herself 
muttering. ^^I'm afraid. I'm afraid. Where am I? 
What is it?" 

With a greater effort than she cared to confess, 
she put the coverlet from her face, and looked about 
her. The room was in darkness, save for the lighter 
oblong of the muUioned windows, that framed the night 
sky and the massed boughs of the trees. Upon the 
damp air came the smell of the sea, and, at the familiar 
odour, she called up confidence. Why, this was the 
Painted Chamber, that she knew so well, and she had 
merely had another dream. Why should she be 
frightened, she who had so often dreamed? 

Quite reassured, she analysed the dream* At first, 
it had been a sending from the Gate of Horn. She 
had lived again as the lad from the Painted Chamber, 
who rode at the bridlehand of a friend. What friend? 
Had it been that older self of Kirsty, she wondered, 
and half hoped? But at that point, the true dream 
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had ended, for the girl, who rose from the shadows 
at the foot of the cross, had nothing to do with the 
lad of dreams, nor with any self of Sydney Considine. 

^^ I took that figure straight from Aunt Agnes's 
story," mused Sydney. " It is only Rosa Vining, 
Nichol Roscrow's silly wife, as he first saw her. It 
belongs to his dream, not to mine. I wonder what he 
dreams to-night. I wonder." 

In that wonder, she must have slept, for she found 
herself struggling awake once more in the Painted 
Chamber. She stared at the sunlight on the wainscot, 
with a blissful sense of rescue, while she recalled the 
place where she had been — a low place, and damp, 
but not the cave where once, as a girl, she had sought 
to bring water to a swooning man. This narrow pent- 
in place had not opened on the sea, nor had she been 
a girl. A lad, the lad of dreams, had crouched in 
the dark, with the smell of earth rank in his nostrils, 
and had held a hand that gripped his in a clasp that, 
once in this life, Sydney had known, on the night when 
she had suffered Nichol Roscrow to lead her down the 
hills from Bosthennick. 

Roscrow ! Nichol Roscrow ! That pent-in place of 
earth was Roscrow's own dream, the nightmare hor- 
ror, to which he had confessed in the dusk of that Lon- 
don evening. Roscrow's horror, and, on this night, 
she had borne a part in it ! 

"Look here, Sonny-Boy!" spoke Sydney. 

She sat up in her bed, and, in the mirror above the 
dressing table, came face to face with her own like- 
ness of to-day. Thoughtfully she studied it — the eyes 
alight with dreams, the soft hair that fell in a long 
braid on either breast, the lacy gown that rose and 
fell with her quick breathing. She studied the picture, 
and frowned, and looked away. She had found in it 
less of the boy than ever she had known, less of the 
boy than she had wished to see. 
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" Sydney ! " She changed her form of address. 
" Sydney Considine, twice to-night you have made 
free with the stuff of Nichol Roscrow's dreams. That 
means you must be thinking of him, much more than 
you have realised. This must stop. He wew Carrow 
Tredennick once, and your enemy, and that is all that 
ever was between you. And to-day — I must remem- 
ber that w<» live to-day ! — he is married to Rosa Vin- 
ing. You<^must not dwell on the thoughts that may 
lurk in his brain, and never, never again must you go 
straying into the dreams that are his dreams." 






In some impatience with herself, Sydney rose, and 
dressed in the steadying sunlight. Here and now she 
would have done with dreams, in which she might be 
swept into dangerous currents. She would spend the 
morning in writing sane letters to all the Creeds, and, 
in the afternoon, she would take tea with Mrs. Mayow, 
who was as comfortably of the waking world as the 
wall-flowers in her garden. 

So, a few hours later, a sane and sensible Sydney 
was eating saffron buns in the vicarage parlour, while 
she answered the little, old Cornish lady's practical 
questions about the States. She found little chance 
to question, in her turn, but, at least, she learned that 
Doctor Mayow had gone away, to fetch a very special 
Queen Bee. In his absence, she was given a gUmpse 
of his study, lined with old, brown books, over which 
her eyes ranged wishfully. What forgotten lore of her 
beloved Cornwall might not be prisoned in those brown 
covers? 

Kind Mrs. Mayow read the look, and asked if Miss 
Considine would like to borrow a history of the Duchy? 
She had one, that had been her father's, which she 
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would gladly lend. So the book that belonged to Mrs. 
Mayow, not to the Doctor, was laid in Sydney^s hands. 
It was a large volume, bound in substantial, time-worn 
calf, that opened easily to a yellowed fly-leaf, on which 
was written, "William Penniket, his book,** and the 
date, 1881. 

" My father's own hand, my dear," said Mrs. 
Mayow. " I was born a Penniket, you know. 'Tis an 
old family, in these parts, and a large family. Some 
write it, Pinket." 

"Pinket!" Sydney lifted from the yellowed fly- 
leaf eyes that, of a sudden, were enlightened. " But 
that was her name, Mam's. Anne Pinket! Was she 
a Comishwoman, then? " 

A Cornish name, the vicar's wife assured her, and, 
with a sense of having in her hand a tiny thread t« 
unravel the tangle of dreams, Sydney turned home- 
ward, in the late afternoon, with the brown book 
hugged in her arms. She found it a heavy book, and, 
twice in the walk from the churchtown to Rosbriggan, 
she sat down to rest. Once she sat at the foot of a 
rude cross, high on the edge of Melyon Moors, where 
the road branched off to Penandour. She had sat 
down, with her eyes upon the far blue sea, beyond the 
hateful line of the Gwynjack hills, over by Bosthen- 
nick, and her thoughts steeped to contentment, with 
the soft air and the waning sunlight, but suddenly she 
looked up at the cross above her, with the half-ob- 
literated emblems on its disc of weather-eaten granite. 
At the sight, she remembered a dream of the night be- 
fore, and rose, and trudged on. 

The second time she rested in the deep shadows, 
where the road pitched down the hill to Polver valley. 
On either side of the way, great banks of earth and 
stone rose steeply for a good ten feet, and were crowned 
with bushes of gleaming holly. Over the stones trailed 
ivy, and brambles, and thistles in purple flower, and 
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bushes of furze, from which the bloom had fallen. 
She gazed up at the greenery, and smiled to recall the 
old tradition, that the roads of Cornwall had been 
sunk between high banks, t« screen the smugglers, as 
they passed with their pack-trains of run goods. 
Cornwall — old Cornwall — and she alive, and mov- 
ing in it, and Pinket was a Cornish name ! 

That night, at dinner, she asked her uncle, as if in 
idle question, if there had been folk of Cornish blood, 
there at the mines in the west, where she was bom. 

Oh, yes, lashings of them, was his answer. Where- 
ever mines are, the Cornish miners go. There were 
Rowes, and Carthews, and Terrells, there at the mines, 
where Will Considine and Eden ToUervey had stood 
side by side, in the early days. There were Pinkets, 
too. Anne Pinket now, Sonny's nurse, had been born 
of Cornish parents, though on American soil. Hadn't 
Sonny known that? 

At any rate, she knew it now, and, as she recalled 
Mam's thin, keen face, with the high cheek-bones and 
the lustrous, dark eyes, she wondered that she could 
have looked on such faces for two months in Cornwall, 
and should not earlier have guessed of what blood, 
down all the ages. Mam had sprung. 

She thought that she should dream of Mam, that 
night. She should be glad indeed to be again, as in 
many days she had not been, the tired lad, who went 
to his mother's arms for comfort. His mother! She 
smiled in pity of herself, to remember how she had 
prayed, after Laura Considine's death, to have one 
glimpse of her mother, and had been bewildered to de- 
spair, when she had found herself a lad at Mam's 
knee. Her mother, yes, but how long it had been, be- 
fore she had realised, in her stupidness, that she had 
instantly won the granting of her prayer. 

This night she prayed again, and with assurance : — 
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^^ Let me be to-night with Mam, whom I know now 
for my kind Cornish mother of old days ! Let me be 
with Mam!" As a pendent, which she did not shape 
to conscious prayer, she added, ** For this night, don't 
let me borrow from the dreams of Nichol Roscrow — 
Nichol Roscrow, whom I wish to forget ! " 

She woke to a morning of grey rain, with a sense of 
having been befooled. She had not found the cot- 
tage across the stream, nor had she found good rest 
in a mother's arms. As the girl of dreams, she had 
stood, with her back to the wall, in a dim-lit room, 
and she had heard a woman speaking. She remem- 
bered that she had blenched at the harshness of the 
tone, but she could not recall the words. Then the 
dream seemed to break, and her sleep had been 
troubled. Was it the same dream, or another, in which 
she next moved? The woman in it seemed the same — 
a tall woman, whose arms were round her, with fierce 
tenderness, whose voice rang exultant in her ears. 
The girl of dreams had lifted her head from the 
woman's breast. In the room, a vast, dim place, were 
windows, through which came shafts of light, a-sparkle 
with motes. She laughed, in a voice like the woman's, 
and, at that flood of light and that sound of laughter, 
she woke, as Sydney Considine. Surely, it was a trick 
of the waking brain of Sydney Considine, that, in that 
moment, she had seen in the woman's face the lustrous 
eyes of Anne Pinket. 

Sydney was even more angry and disgusted with 
herself and with her foolish dreams than she had been 
on the preceding morning. 

"I'm growing stale," she reflected. "For two 
nights now, I've let my waking thoughts slip into my 
dreams, and spoil them. Now I will read my fat, 
brown, Cornish history, like a reasonable being, and 
I won't dream any more." 
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Ik good, college-trained fashion, which, she judged, 
would have a steadying effect, Sydney established her- 
self in the high-ceiled library, with a notebook and a 
fountain pen. Through hours of rain, and some hours 
of sunshine, in the days that followed, she read, and 
she summarised, and then she eased herself, with a 
long, sane letter to Eirsty Bicknell. 

** July 16 : You must write a Cornish novel, Kir- 
sty mine. You have been here at Rosbriggan and 
loved the spot, and you were here before, you know, 
long ago, when you raised me in your arms and held 
me, dying. You may not remember it, but that makes 
no difference. You must lay the novel in the time of 
Arundel's Rebellion. I am drawn to that episode, 
partly because it fell in your beloved sixteenth century, 
partly because it is of personal consequence to me. 
For it was in that rebellion, you know, that all the rec- 
ords of the Tredennicks of Rosbriggan were lost. 
Thanks to the rebels, I shall never know for certain 
whether there was one Carrow Tredennick, or two, or 
twenty, or none at all. 

*^ Rebellion seems to have been a habit of the Corn- 
ish, and small wonder, for they, who are so alert, so 
Celtic, so mystical, must have found the heavy, Saxon, 
materialistic east Englanders most uncomfortable 
yoke-fellows. They rebelled under Flammock. They 
rebelled under Warbeck. Then in 1549, time of 
sickly Edward Tudor, they turned out in arms for the 
old religion. Humphrey Arundel, the governor of 
St. Michael's glorious mount, was the leader, and, as- 
sociated with him, were gentlemen, whose names would 
lend themselves to balladry: Rosogan, Wynslade, 
Bochym of Bochym. They assembled at Bodmin, un- 
der the old Cornish banner, of the white cross of Si 
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Piran, on a ground of black — an army of brown fish- 
ers, and keen Cornish miners, equipped with pikes and 
long bows. In a way, it was a so-called peasants' war, 
though the Cornish were never in any sense what we 
associate with the name of peasant. Always they 
have been alert of mind and body, and gentle, in the old 
sense, in manner. 'Tis the Celt in them. But, as in 
a peasants' war, there were one or two horrid episodes, 
which history faintly shadows, at some of the remoter 
country houses. 

^^ After some minor skirmishes, Arundel marched 
eastward to Exeter, which had been of old the capital 
of Cornwall, before the Celtic folk were crowded back 
behind the Tamar. They laid siege to the city, upon 
a glowing July day in 1549. Just about this time of 
year, that would be, Kirsty ! It was a splendid siege 
of nearly a month's duration, with mines and counter- 
mines, sallies and ambuscadoes, and then came Lord 
Russell, with a great royal army, and fell upon the 
besiegers. Our men — I mean, the Cornish — fought 
stoutly, but in the end they were broken and scattered. 
Then came the sickening aftermath. Sir Anthony 
Kingston, the royal proYOst-marshal, a true forerunner 
of Judge Jeffreys, came rebel-hunting into Cornwall. 
Here, there, and everywhere, they ferreted out our men, 
and barbarously slew them. What stories of flight 
and fear and piteous death these Cornish moors and 
cliffs might tell! The hero of your tale must be one 
of Arundel's rebels, and let his flight be over the 
haunted hills of Gwynjack, in the mist. 

" July 19 : I am delving deep into my Cornish his- 
tory. Write me a story of the early days, when the 
dark Danmonians, with their belted robes, came to 
the sea-marge and bartered tin with the Phoenician 
traders — a tale of the old, old days, ere ever Joseph 
of Arimathea set up his staff at Avolonia, which the 
Saxons later should call Glastonbury. Write me a 
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tale of the days, before the sea swept over the land of 
Lyonesse, the dim, old days, of which the knowledge 
is washed from the memory of men! Write me that 
tale, won't you, Kirsty? At times, I know almost what 
tale you are to write — times when I sit upon the head- 
land at Bosthennick, and look out into the sunset. 

" July 24 : I have found another history of Corn- 
wall in my uncle's library, and my head is buzzing, 
like one of Doctor Mayow*s bee-butts, with the elBFort 
to reconcile the statements of the two historians. You 
could write a beautiful tale of about 600 A. D. and 
whatever you chose to say could be proved or disproved 
by one or the other of my authorities. Yet my mind lin- 
gers in that misty period, the time when Irish folk — 
were they saints? or were they pirates? — were either 
converting or warring upon these cavemed shores, while 
the heathen Saxons were pressing hard upon our east- 
em borders. King Arthur was one of our princes 
in those days, but not, I hope. Lord Tennyson's King 
Arthur ! And we were quite civilised, with water mills, 
where we ground our corn, and gardens and orchards, 
reclaimed from the great forests with which the Duchy 
was covered — forests in which lurked wolves and red 
deer and wild bulls, milk-white, with flowing manes. 
We had great houses, that stood upon high places, 
ringed with walls of earth, houses of oblong shape, 
built of wood, upon a stone foundation, with a thatch 
of reeds. Was it in such a house that my dream-girl 
dwelt? Oh, Kirsty, why won't you write me the tale 
of my girl? I seem to have stopped dreaming, and I 
want to have everything set down in your vitalising 
phrases, before I lose the memory of her. 

^^ July S6 : I dreamed again last night, and little 
wonder, after my Cornish reading. But I was not my 
dream-girl, nor was I in the thick of Arundel's Rebel- 
lion, under Exeter walls. I was a lad, to be sure, 
but in no fighting mood. I was in an unlig^ted place, 
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as it might be, a chamber, but not, I think, the Fainted 
Chamber. I felt that the air was hot and sultry. I 
sat upon the floor, with my head against a couch or 
bed, on which some one lay. I do not know who it 
was, only that it was a friend, over whom I kept watch. 
I was saying a prayer, too, and then I heard a knock 
at the door. 

" I woke up, I, Sydney Considine, and I found that 
a screen, which I had set before my window, had been 
blown down in the strong wind. Tbat must have been 
the knock that had broken my dream. And I had lost 
the prayer that I had been saying. I remembered 
only some unmeaning words : — 

* White Pater-Noster, Saint Peter's brother/ 

Why, now that I have written them down, I see that 
those are the same words that I brought back from a 
dream on shipboard. Are they mere gibberish, or a 
true line, just as Tredennick proved to be a true name? 
To-day I believe I shall hunt among Cornish miscel- 
lanies for a jingle or a proverb that suggests that 
Fater-Noster line. 

" July 2f7 : I read a lot of edifying matter yester- 
day, about the buc-a-boo, and the Fixies, and the 
Browny. Did you know that he was at home in Corn- 
wall? I read about the fires on St. John's Eve, the 
lineal descendants of the old Baal fires, that were 
kindled in the Duchy within the memory of men who 
are not yet old. I read about the furry at Helston, 
only a few miles to east of us, which is the last survival 
of the pagan rites of Flora. I read of holy wells and 
of sentry fields. But never anywhere, though I read 
my eyes out, could I find a rhyme that began with 
* White Fater-Noster.' So I think that some fine day 
I shall have to clamber up to Melyon Well, and say a 
wish beside it — a wish for more dreams from the 
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Gate of Horn — dreams that shall bring me the links 
that shall bind together the scattered elements of what 
may be lost lives." 

Half whimsically, Sydney had written the last words 
of the letter, but, as she looked at them, she asked her- 
self why she should not walk up the stream to Melyon 
Well, and what harm there would be in saying a wish 
at the spot where, through unbroken centuries, wishes 
had had potency? 

Shortly after tea, she tied on her wide hat, and set 
forth, by the path through the green shades along 
Polver Stream. How easy it was to fancy this was 
the same path by which, long since, upon a night of 
stars, that lad of dreams had trod! Up in the open 
moors the sloping sun fell hotly, the baked furze bushes 
drowsed, the brown stream dwindled. She was glad 
to saunter at a footpace, while she fended her light 
gown from the briars. She crossed a bald, brown 
place, where once had been a bog, that now was dried 
in the July heat, and, among twisted trunks of ash 
and stunted bushes of hazel, she came to Melyon's 
ruined well. 

Long since the soldiers of the Parliament had done 
here their work of devastation. Of the ancient small 
chapel of granite, there remained no more than the 
angle of two walls and the lower portion of one lancet 
window. The ivy clambered over the stones, and, in 
the little patch of sweet grass, in what had been the 
consecrated space, grazed some sheep, that scuttled 
away at her approach. She sat down beneath the 
ash trees, on the turf, where once the threshold of the 
chapel had blessed the reverent feet that entered. 
Close at her right hand, a thread of water bubbled 
from the furze bushes and f^ll into a littl§ bftsiii pf 
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rock, where now the cattle from the moorlands came 
to drink. She sat gazing on the desecrated pool, while 
she listened to the unhuman sounds of the moor that 
basked around her — the rustle of sheep at their graz- 
ing, the chirr of insects. Across the unflecked sky of 
blue, she saw a white gull, that had strayed inland, 
wing his flight seaward. From the blue sky, she let her 
eyes drop to the line of low hillocks into which the moor- 
lands melted. Was it in the bosom of such hills — 
those hills, perhaps? — that the lost garden-close of 
dreams had lain? 

She took a silver sixpence from her purse, and she 
plucked a few green leaves from the elder bush that 
bent beside her, before she knelt on the warm margin 
of the neglected well. Should her offering be the sil- 
ver, or the green things? She blushed at her hesita- 
tion, and dropped the leaves into the clear waters. 
She watched them eddy on the surface for a moment, 
and then slide from the basin and vanish under the 
furze bushes with the vanishing stream, all but one leaf 
that was caught and held upon the edge of the basin. 

*^ Give me more dreams that shall tell me all — all ! " 
she whispered. 

She was half ashamed to realise that, for a mo- 
ment, she waited breathless, with her eyes upon the 
bubbling waters. Then she was again aware of the 
moor, that stirred in the sunlight, and she looked up. 
She had hoped to see another gull, a white bird of 
good omen, winging through the blue, but instead, she 
looked into the mild face of a sheep, that stood watch- 
ing her with curiosity. At that sight, she laughed. 

"We're two sillies together, aren't we?" she told 
the astonished sheep. 

A cloud or two was rising in the north, when she 
turned homeward, and a little shade lay upon the 
moors. She decided to take the long way home, by 
a path that led through the outskirts of the church- 
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town, into the highway to Rosbriggan. A little out- 
side the town, she followed the path over a huge wall 
of earth, by a stile, which was built in Cornish fashion, 
of slabs of granite, with treacherous open spaces be- 
tween. On the slippery topmost slab, in the shadow 
of the holly bushes, with which the wall was crowned, 
she sat down to rest and look upon the churchtown, 
with its white walls and roofs of slate and square 
church-tower, so gracious in the waning light of 
sunset. 

At the sound of some one's clambering the stile be- 
hind her, she lifted her eyes, and saw the lean body 
and parchment-like face of Doctor Mayow. They 
wished each other good day, and she rose to let him 
pass. As she did so, she uttered a little exclamation. 

" How wonderfully clear the air is to-night ! There 
in the valley, I never saw the roofs of Rosbrig- 
gan more sharply outlined, and the trees seem 
almost within hand's reach, there by Nanny-come- 
quick." 

" Nan-y-cwm-wyck," Doctor Mayow amended. 

The words were like, and yet unlike, the words that 
she had uttered. She looked at him, with parted lips 
of question. 

^^ I beg your pardon ! " he said, less brusquely. 
^^ 'Tis an old man's whim. Miss Considine, to like to 
hear the old names spoken aright. Nanny-^come- 
quick, they have made it, in vulgar parlance, but that 
little hamlet is rightly Nan-y-cwm-wyck, that is, in 
the old tongue, the village in the valley." 

" The name is old Cornish, then? " asked Sydney. 
" So there has always been a village there? " 

He nodded. 

" Where a mill is, there will always be a village near, 
and we can trace back the mill on Polver Stream, as 
far as Domesday Book. It may well go back to the 
Roman times. Indeed, by its Cornish name, the ham- 
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let must date.Jback into the ancient years, before the 
Romans, even/' 

Sydney gazed across the shadowed moors to the 
green line of trees, that wound down the Polver to 
the far blue sea. She let her eyes rest upon the spot 
where she knew that the mill was turning, and for so 
long had turned. 

** And if it is so old, why. Mam may well have lived 
there," she mused aloud. 

" Mam? " Doctor Mayow took her up, with the sud- 
denness to which she was becoming accustomed. 

** My nurse,'* she explained. 

He smiled, with a glint of kindness. 

^^ And you are not of Cornish blood? Odd you 
should call your nurse by that name ! " 

** What name?" 

" Mam — the old Cornish word for mother." 



• 
• • 



Stdnbt hurried home through the twilight, with Doc- 
tor Mayow's phrase still echoing in her brain. Mam, 
the old word for mother! She felt that she could 
not keep silent, touching this coincidence. Might she 
not venture to tell Agnes Tollervey about the dreams, 
and the meaning that she had read into them? But 
when she reached the house, she heard a piece of news 
that changed the current of her thought. Nichol 
Roscrow was coming home next afternoon to Rosbrig- 
gan, and, as Rosa had chosen to stay with her mother, 
until the house at St. Melyon should be made ready, 
he was coming alone. 

Sydney almost trembled to think of the difference 
that his coming would make. She should see him 
again, the red-haired man, who once had turned upon 
her the eyes that she remembered, the man in whose 
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dreams she twice had borne a part. S||^ was curious 
to know if he shared in her dreams, too, and if, by 
happy chance, he remembered anything of Carrow 
Tredennick. She assured herself that it was solely on 
that account that she felt an eagerness, that was half 
terrified, when she thought of seeing him again. 
Surely, that was the sole reason. 

*^Be sensible, now!'' she told herself, as she lay 
down that night. ^^ Don't think of Roscrow, nor of 
Tredennick, your enemy, but of Mam, whom all these 
years you have called mother, without knowing it. 
Gro to Mam to-night, and perhaps you may find the 
fulfilment of your wish by Melyon Well." 

When she woke in the dawn, her first sensation was 
of disappointment, for she had not dreamed of Mam, 
but her next sensation was of relief, for neither had 
she dreamed of Carrow Tredennick, nor yet had 
moved, as she had feared to move, in Nichol Roscrow's 
dream. Instead she had been that girl in the far old 
time, where neither Mam nor Nichol Roscrow came. 
She had been a barefoot girl in a cave — a cave, where 
she had been before, in another dream, she remem- 
bered. But in the dream of last night, the sea out- 
side was hushed, no longer storm-tossed, and white 
moonlight rode upon the long waves, and the woman 
that should be Laura Considine was not with her. She 
was alone, this girl of dreams, alone in the sea-cave, 
with the man whose face she had never seen. He lay 
upon the sandy floor of the cave, with his cheek 
against her hand, and a voice went by her, like the 
voice of the wind at twilight — his voice, that cried 
a name: — 

" Dorenn ! Dorenn ! " 

She was awake, and knew herself for Sydney Con- 
sidine — Sydney Considine, who sat with her hands 
pressed to her eyes, and tried to remember. 

<< Dorenn ! Dorenn ! That name I shall not for- 
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get. He called me that, that man in the cave, and he 
was the man that later came to the tent, in the star- 
light. It was one same man* I know now that it was 
the same." 

Between the fingers that had masked her eyes, she 
felt the hot tears oozing. She was weeping silently, 
and could not say for what. 

She did not want to meet Nichol Roscrow, until she 
should be far more sane and steady than she had come 
from this last dreaip. She would take tea that after- 
noon with Mrs. Mayow, and so put off meeting him 
for a few hours. When she found that Mrs. Mayow 
was not at home, she fetched a circuit back to Folver 
Tale, and climbed the heights of Bosthennick. There, 
in her favourite shelter, which the sheep had hollowed 
beneath a ledge of rock, she sat and watched the sun 
drop to the sea. On such a headland, looking on such 
waters, had sat that girl of dreams — that girl of the 
sea-cave, whom she must forget. She wished now that 
she had not sought Bosthennick, place of dreams and 
of memories, while the sea was all ablaze with molt^i 
gold. Turning her back upon the glory, she started 
home, and, as she rounded the ledge of rock that had 
screened her, came face to face with Nichol Roscrow. 

He was seated on a rock, with his cap thrust back 
upon his reddish hair, and a cigar, that had gone out, 
between his fingers. His eyes were fixed upon the gold 
of the far waters — eyes that, in the sunset, were 
aflame with ruddy light. At the sound of her step, 
he turned his gaze upon her, yet seemed no more sur- 
prised than, as she now realised, she herself had been 

" Have you seen them, too? " he asked. 

"The towers of lost Lyonesse? " said Sydney. 
" No.'' As she heard the musing tone of her own 
voice, she forced herself to wake. " Grood-evening, 
Mr. Roscrow," she spoke, in a voice a little more 
nervously vibrant than her own. "They said you 
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would be down this evening. And you walked out — ^" 

" To look for Lyonesse/' he answered. 

Again she knew that he was waiting for her to meet 
his eyes, and obstinately she looked seaward. 

^^ Jolly place, this headland ! " he spoke presently. 
He tossed away his cigar, and rose, and stood beside 
her. ^' Uncle brought me here, the first day I was at 
Rosbriggan, a homesick youngster, and then I wasn't 
homesick any more. You come here often, too? '' 

" I used to,'* Sydney answered. ** I mean — yes, 
I like the view. I — ^*' 

She was aware that she was stammering idiotically. 
She turned and started across the turfy headland to 
the path that led down the hillside to Folver valley. 

** May I come with you? '* Roscrow ofFered natu- 
rally. He put out his hand, to help her over the low 
bank of turf that barred their way. Two parallel 
low banks there were, that crossed the neck that bound 
the headland to the main line of hills. 

^^ Those were old earthworks, you know," said Ros- 
crow, as if certain of her interest. ** There was a 
British castle here, in the days after Lyonesse went 
down. Mayow told me that, once. And the sea-rob- 
bers from Ireland came ashore below here." 

"Did Doctor Mayow say that?" Sydney ques- 
tioned eagerly. She thought of the man, who had 
washed in from a wrecked ship and been hidden in a 
sea-cave, and she wondered if she was to find in an 
elder century the source of what to-day had been her 
dream. 

But Roscrow laughed, and, back to the sun, as he 
now stood, he had lost the ruddy light from his eyes. 

" I fancy I made that up," he said. " But there 
must have been pirates, all up and down the coast, 
in the old fighting days, just as there were smug- 
glers later on. You know, there's a jolly smug- 
glers' cave, just under Gwynjack Cairn. Blindman's 
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Hole, they call it. Has my uncle never taken you 
there? '' 

She was grateful indeed to the smugglers, who had 
furnished a theme of conversation a thousand years 
away from the dream-girl, in the seaward cave or on 
the sunlit headland. In the safe field of Cornish folk- 
lore, she heard her voice prattle questions and an- 
swers, as she went down the path with Nichol Ros- 
crow. Only once, when, at a steep place, he put out a 
hand to help her, did she feel at the touch a passing 
giddiness, and cry within herself: — 

" Carrow Tredennick! *' 



• 
• • 



In the days that followed, Sydney saw much of Nichol 
Roscrow. She found him a pleasant acquaintance, 
who could talk of the veldt and of the deep mines, of 
droll experiences at the University and in France, 
who could talk of many things, but never spoke again 
of Lyonesse. A pleasant acquaintance, even, at last, 
a friend, as Sam Creed or Jim Bicknell had been her 
friends! But, to her wonder, she found herself re- 
calling etched details of him, as she had never recalled 
them, in the case of those two others. She kept a 
little gallery of sharp impressions of Roscrow — the 
way in which the reddish hair grew round his temples ; 
the fine wrinkles that the African sun had pencilled 
at the corners of his eyes; the upward lift of his 
brows ; his trick of sitting, with one clenched fist upon 
his knee, while with the other hand he flecked the ash 
from his cigar; the steady, impersonal grasp of his 
hand, when he gave help over rough places; tiie tones 
of his voice, so quiet, yet so steady, that took on such 
tenderness, when he spoke to Agnes ToUervey. How 
carefully she cherished all this gallery of impressions 
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of Roscrow, and why — and why? Only on account 
of his dual personality, she assured herself. It was 
Carrow Tredennick that she was studying, not Nichol 
Roscrow — Carrow Tredennick, whom she, as a lad, 
had known in dreams. 

All through those days, she hoped for a dream of 
Tredennick, a dream in answer to the wish by Mdyon 
Well, that might make clearer the old relationship be- 
tween them. But, in that time, she had only one 
dream from the Gate of Horn, and, in that dream, she 
found herself lying on a couch of fern, under a shelter 
that was open to the stars. She woke herself, and 
knew that by a conscious efFort she had waked. With 
a sense of security, she numbered the familiar objects 
of the room, while she listened to the rapid beating of 
her heart. 

^^ I will not dream that dream again," she told her- 
self. "No, never, never! I will not dream that 
shameful dream again." 

She was glad, when she was asked that day to take 
a tramp along the shore, beneath caverned Gwynjack. 
She was thankful to turn her thoughts from the hated 
dream, in which she had so nearly been enmeshed. In 
the early afternoon, when the tide served best, they 
set out together, Sydney, Tollervey, and Roscrow, 
with a promise, lightly given, to be back at tea-time. 
At Fort Island, where there was no island, they scram- 
bled down to the beach, and, from that point, they 
walked beneath the cliffs of Gwynjack, with the in- 
coming sea agrumble on the left. They found caves, 
that were floored with close-packed sand, in which 
shone greenish spots of water, where were wondrous 
sea-anemones and shells, and once, among the rocks, 
where deep pools were masked with floating seaweed, 
they came upon a hideous, fleshly eel. They halted, 
at last, in a deep inlet of the cliffs, where Roscrow 
and Tollervey shot at a mark, with the revolvers that 
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they had brought with them. Once Sydney was in- 
duced to try her hand, but she was far better content 
to sit upon a rock and watch the two men, relaxed 
and boyish at their play. 

So heartily they played, so intent were they upon 
the scores that they were making, that the sun had 
dipped westward, and the light was striking into the 
slit between the cliffs, before they took note of the 
time. 

" Tea will be over,'' said Roscrow, with a boyish dis- 
may that was half comical, and only that. 

But Eden ToUervey, when he had looked at his 
watch and then glanced seaward, gave a whistle. 

" Tide's running in," he said briefly. " We must 
pike along." 

When they came out from the shelter of the cliffs 
— and they came swiftly and in silence — Sydney 
saw what be had meant. The waves were breaking 
whitely over rocks that had lain bare, when they had 
turned aside for target practice. The spray was fly- 
ing almost in their faces, as they hurried along the 
narrow strip of beach, that with each moment grew 
still narrower. Overhead, the cliffs reared themselves 
hopelessly high and steep, and, about their tops, the 
gulls now screamed in mockery, and now wailed like 
lost children. Glancing up at them, Sydney missed 
her stride, and stumbled into a pool of water. 

" It's all right. Sonny," said her uncle. He caught 
her arm, and helped her forward. ^^ It means noth- 
ing more than wet feet, or, at worst, sitting in one 
of these caves, till the tide turns. Only your aunt 
may worry, if we're late home." 

" There used to be a path up the cliffs, there be- 
yond Blindman's Hole," spoke Roscrow. 

** Too steep," replied ToUervey. " Sonny couldn't 
make it, in her skirts. And we've time, sure enough, 
if we step along." 
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Already they had had to quit the beach, which was 
awash with the incurling waves. They were scram- 
bling along the rocks at the very foot of the cliffs. 
The rocks were slippery with wet seaweed and with 
spume, and overhead the gulls still yammered. Syd- 
ney's hair had slipped down. Her breath came short. 
She held to her uncle's hand, and blindly jumped, as 
he bade. She was no more than aware of Roscrow, 
who scrambled on before them, and, through the crash- 
ing of the waves, called back directions, as to the safest 
foothold. She saw him turn his head, to call across 
his shoulder, and, in that movement, saw him fling up 
his arms and pitch forward. 

She heard a cry, that was not the cry of the cir- 
cling gulls — her own cry of shrill terror, like a voice 
out of lost dreams. Then she found that she had 
crossed the slippery rocks, and was kneeling by Ros- 
crow, who lay prone upon the slimy seaweed, with his 
head against Tollervey's arm. 

" Nothing ! Only stunned," spoke Tollervey , quick 
and short, as Sydney never yet had heard him speak. 
** Lend a hand. Sonny ! I must get him on my back. 
Quick ! '' 

Between them, it was done, though Sydney never 
after could say how. Tollervey had his nephew heaved 
across his shoulders, the black Cornish giant of her 
childhood that he seemed to her, in that hour, and he 
was splashing, with bent head, under his burden, 
through waters that were sometimes to his knees, while 
she, waded, bedraggled and frightened, beside him. It 
seemed hours and miles, but it was no niore than min- 
utes and yards, before they reached the firm sand of a 
little cove, between the cliffs, and saw that, at the 
farther side of the cove, where the rocks strode out to 
sea, their path to Fort Island surely was cut off. But, 
untroubled, as a man who knew his purpose, Eden 
Tollervey turned up the beach to a cave, that was one 
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of many in Sydney's confused remembrance of the early 
afternoon. On the sandy floor of the cave, he eased 
Roscrow down, and laid him at full length, and loosed 
his collar. 

** Understand, Sonny? '' He still spoke quick and 
short. " I believe he's no more than stunned, but I 
want to get him home, as soon as possible. The only 
way to do that, is for me to go by the cliff path, be- 
fore the tide cuts it off, and fetch a boat. Otherwise 
we can't get him out of here, till the tide turns. You're 
safe, here in Blindman's Hole. Only the spring tides 
run in here. You're safe, and we'll take you off in 
a boat, inside an hour. Stay with him! You won't 
be afraid? " 

*^ No," Sydney heard herself saying. " Go quickly ! 
Oh, go quickly, before your way is cut off ! " 

She stood in the mouth of the cave, and watched 
him run along the beach. She watched him wallow, 
waist deep, through the waves, and catch at a crag 
of rock, and go scrambling up the face of the cliffs 
that strode out to sea. She watched him, till he stood 
against the sky, safe on the height above, and, from 
her place, a little down the beach, with the water ebb- 
ing round her shoes, she waved him a Grod-speed. 

Then she ran back into the cave, where Roscrow 
lay, as they had left him, stretched upon the sand, with 
one lax arm and crumpled hand outthrown. Through 
the reddish hair above his forehead, a thread of blood 
was oozing. She bent over him, and tried to dry the 
blood with her handkerchief. Slowly her eyes grew 
accustomed to the dim light, and then, far back in 
the cave, against the dark wall, she saw an inky stream 
that might be the water of a spring. 

She knew that her handkerchief was too little. She 
tore a breadth from her white underskirt, and ran and 
thrust it into the thin trickle of water. As she felt 
the icy chill of it upon her hands, she swayed with sud- 
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den dizziness. When had it been like that — the black, 
cold stream, against the wall of the cave, the waves 
without, the light upon the waves, and the man that 
lay unconscious? She glanced toward the prostrate 
figure. Surely the outflung arm had shifted. He was 
coming back to consciousness. Joyfully she flew 
across the hard sand, and, kneeling at his side, laid 
the wet cloth against his bloodstained forehead. 

Gropingly, he put up a hand, as if the contact 
pained him. He caught her hand, and, with a strength 
on which she had not reckoned, drew it to him. His 
eyes were open, eyes of ruddy light, that scarcely 
seemed to see her, and there went by her a voice, like 
the voice of the wind in the twilight — a voice of 
dreams, that called a name of dreams : — 

" Dorenn ! Dorenn ! ** 






Thbough the events that followed, the coming of res- 
cuers, the row beneath the cliffs, in the open boat, 
the return to startled Rosbriggan, the hurry and con- 
fusion of the troubled hours, Sydney felt as if moving 
in a dream. In her ears still rang a name of dreams, 
and on her hand still lingered the pressure of a clasp 
that was a memory, half of pain and half of happi- 
ness. Not until she was alone, at last, in her bed 
in the Painted Chamber, did she seem to wake. In 
the pale evening light, which made the room seem dif- 
ferent from the room that so far she had known, she 
recalled the happenings of that afternoon, and tried 
to understand them. What was it that she had been 
upon the eve of knowing, there in the cave, where 
the light lay purple on the heaving waters, and the 
black spring trickled coldly down the wall of rock? 
Through her body, she felt a sudden quiver — the 
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sensation of falling, which she knew so well. Why 
should she lie further to herself? Well enough she 
knew the significance of what had happened in Blind- 
man's Hole. The man that in dreams she had rescued 
from the sea and tended in the cave — that man, and 
the man whose winged helmet she had seen outlined 
against the night-sky, at the opening of her tent — 
they were one same man, as she had known that morn- 
ing, and now, at eventide, she knew that that man of 
old, and the Nichol Roscrow who called her by the 
name of dreams, Dorenn ! were one, even though, in 
a life between, he had come to her as Carrow Treden- 
nick, her enemy. The man of the sea-caves and of 
the star-set marriage-night, and Carrow Tredennick, 
and Nichol Roscrow — all three were one, and known 
to her, all down the years, in this same Cornish land. 

^^ But what is to be the outcome? In this waking 
life, what is to be the outcome? " she asked herself 
again and yet again. 

Weary at last of questioning, she was content to 
lie gazing at the pale green sky, that was barred in 
diamonds, where half the latticed casement was closed 
against the night. She watched the coloi r fade and 
the whole sky darken. Clear through the twilight 
hush, she heard the brabbling of Folver Stream upon 
the pebbles. She thought of a cottage downstream, 
where Mam had waited, and of a garden-close, high 
up among the moors. In the deepening night with- 
out, she heard a clear bird-note fall limpidly. She 
thought of a tent, that had lain open to the stars. 

She was sitting up in her bed, in the darkened cham- 
ber. With hands that shook, she was groping for a 
match. 

" I will not dream. I dare not dream,'* she heard 
herself muttering. 

She had found the matches. She had lit a candle, 
and, with a sense of safety, looked on the flame that 
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wavered in the chill wind. In the unsteady light, she 
rose and wrapped a bathrobe round her, and began 
to pace the floor. 

** The dreaming has ended in rank madness, as I 
must have known it would end," she told herself. ^ I 
can't think decently toward the man. I — ^" 

She stopped, with clasped hands pressed to her 
burning eyes. If it were the mad shaping of her 
brain alone, why had he cried that name of dreams, 
Dorenn? No, it was no mere faiicy, as, from her heart, 
she wished now that it were. That day, she knew, 
she had met the man of the sea-caves, her man of old, 
lost years, had met and known him. Had he known 
her? What dreams had he of her? 

She realised that, as she paced the room, sKe wrung 
her hands. What outcome, in this life? What w6uld 
be the outc(»ne? If he, the Roscrow of to-day, should 
recognise her — should dream of the old days! She 
paused, and leaned her aching forehead against the 
cold wainscot, in the corner by the fireplace. She 
found her hands groping over the firm panek, in 
search of the door that never once had been, her rea- 
son said. Oh, for a way out — a means of escape! 
from the tangle of dreams, in which she should go 
mad with shame and fear ! 

For a long time she leaned in the comer by the 
fireplace, and for some minutes, at least, she cried 
silently. When she turned from the spot, she had 
made up her mind. Shivering though she was, with 
cold and with nervous tremours, she sat down at the 
dressing table, and began to take out her little pos- 
sessions — ^ belts, and ribbons, and gloves, girlish trifles 
that somehow, because they were girlish, in the last 
weeks had grown precious. She would look after these 
herself, but the rest of the packing she would leave 
to the maids. Next day she would take the afternoon 
train to town. There was a ship, sailing from Liver- 
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pool on Saturday. Perhaps she could get a berth, 
even though it was August. If not, she could go in 
the second cabin, or in the steerage. But somehow, 
anyhow, she would go — go — go home, back to the 
Creeds, and Aunt Lydia, and Eirsty, dear, sane 
Kirsty, who yet could understand! She caught up 
the foolish pincushion that Eirsty had given her at 
parting, and pressed it against her cheek, as if it were 
the saving hand of her friend. Yes, she would go 
to Eirsty, with the morning light, and then, dear 
Lord! let her never dream again! 

She heard a knock at the door, and the voice of 
Agnes Tollervey, that spoke her name. Hastily she 
thrust into the drawer the lapful of pretty trifles that 
she held, and cried : — 

"Comein!»' 

Her aunt came in, at the word. She was in a dove- 
coloured dressing-gown, with a candle in her hand. 
On her face was such trouble that Sydney realised, 
with a pang, how selfish she had been to go early to 
bed that evening, with her own distress. 

" I saw the light burning, so I knew you were not 
asleep," said Agnes, gently. ''Dear, you are not 
feverish, after the drenching and the chill and the 
fright? " 

''Very fit. Aunt Agnes, and quite a pig to leave 
you," Sydney answered honestly. " Sit down, do ! 
You look so tired, dear. Is it Nichol? Is anything 
badly wrong? " 

'' The doctor seemed to fear that there might be a 
slight concussion of the brain. We must wait, that 
is all. We've telegraphed for Rosa. She is at 
Brighton, with her mother, you know." There Agnes 
gave the doleful echo of her own laugh. '' Dear me ! 
I believe the thought that I must have that woman 
here is half the groundwork of my trouble." 

Sydney shook her head. 
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" You're tired out, and worried over Nichol. Don't, 
don't be troubled, dear ! It will all come right," She 
stood for a moment, in her crimson bathrobe, and, 
like a tall boy, stroked her aunt's smooth hair, with 
a touch that caressed. ** Let me see you safe to bed, 
Aunt Agnes, dear ! " she proffered. 

She went with her aunt, down the shadowy corri- 
dors, that were hushed with the stillness of midnight. 
She saw her to her bed, and kindled a little fire on the 
hearth, aginst the chill of the morning, before she 
kissed her good-night. 

" You're such a comfort. Sonny," said Agnes, with 
an outburst of affection. " I don't know what we 
should do without you, and especially now, with Nichol 
ill, and that woman coming. I don't know what we 
should do without you, Sonny-Boy." 

Steadied and like herself, Sydney went back to her 
chamber. She opened the drawer of the dressing 
table, and swiftly set the disordered articles in their 
old places. She knew that she was not to leave Ros- 
briggan at dawn. She could not leave Aunt Agnes, 
who, in this crisis, had cried out to her. 

" Let it be an omen, then ! " concluded Sydney. ** I 
would have gone, but clearly I must stay — yes, stay 
and face my fear, and face it well ! " 

In that resolve, she lay down at last, in the small 
hours of the morning, and, before dawn, she had said 
a doggerel line that began with "White Pater-Nos- 
ter ! " by a pallet in a close, dark chamber, where lay 
a comrade, over whom the lad of dreams kept watch. 






Sydney woke in the morning, steadied and sane, as 
she assured herself. What if she had dreamed and — 
for she would not lie! — had believed her dreams? 
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What if Roscrow had dreamed, too, perhaps? They 
were sane folk, who lived in a waking world. His 
dreams he would keep to himself, as she kept hers. 
It might be that they would both forget, or perhaps — 
She smiled encouragement at her own wan face in the 
mirror. Why, Roscrow had been only half conscious, 
when he had called her by that name of dreams. It 
was a question if to-day he remembered what he had 
said. She could meet him in the normal friendship 
of the days before she had tended him, in the cave 
beneath the cliffs of Gwynjack. Sanely and simply 
she could meet him, and must meet him, for her aunt's 
sake, and for the sake, too, of the self-respect of her 
who, in waking hours, was Sydney Considine. 

" I will be steady. That is my chore," she told 
herself, as she made ready for the day that awaited 
her. 

It was a broken day of confusion and all but wholly 
veiled anxiety, in which she found herself completely 
busied in easing matters for Aunt Agnes, whom she 
had never seen so shaken and at a loss. Plainly, the 
illness of this man, always, to Agnes ToUervey, a lad, 
and dearly loved, had recalled the illness and the pass- 
ing of her own son. But, by next morning, the tragedy 
foreshadowed had happily turned to comedy, for the 
over-anxious country doctor proved to have frightened 
Roscrow's friends, quite without need. As Roscrow 
himself declared, with savagery, he had suffered from 
nothing more than a bump on the head — a hurt that 
a kiddy might have taken by a tumble down the 
nursery stairs. He insisted upon coming to break- 
fast, with a bandaged head, and a temper that almost 
broke loose, when Eden Tollervey, reacting from the 
anxiety of the last hours, grew jocose over the melo- 
drama of the accident and the spectacular rescue. 

Sydney was the only one to laugh, with good heart, 
at her uncle's jests. She was glad to be able to treat 
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the happenings of that hour under Gwynjack, as an 
overwrou^t episode, that should be laughed at and 
forgotten. She looked at the bad-tempered young 
man, with the bandaged head, who was methodically 
buttering his toast, and she could have laughed again, 
in sheer relief. Oh, this was never Tredennick, nor he 
whom the wash of forgotten waves had laid at her feet ! 

Still more she felt herself on safe and very stodgy 
earth, that evening, when Rosa came to Rosbriggan. 
After the long journey, the little woman showed the 
temper at which the Unes of her mouth had hinted. 
Her attitude was one of plaintive submission to the 
fate, and its stupid human instruments, that had 
dragged her causelessly to Rosbriggan^ and of resent- 
ment against Roscrow, whether for being hurt at all, 
or for being so little hurt, Sydney could not quite de- 
cide. 

Rosa had br9Ught the child with her. She explained 
that she had had no one with whom to leave her, for 
she had just dismissed the stupid nursemaid, and she 
could not think of troubling dear mamma. She had 
been obliged to bring Alison with her, and very naughty 
Alison had been upon the journey. 

At this public reprimand, Alison shrank into a cor- 
ner, with quivering lip. For a moment she was un- 
heeded, both by Roscrow and by Agnes, who were busy 
with Rosa and her complaints. She stood apart, shy 
and bewildered, as another little child had stood, upon 
a wet autumn evening, in the hall of the old house at 
Meadowfield. In a rush of tender recollection, Sydney 
looked at the little figure. She saw a flaxen-haired, 
all too white-faced girl of six, with the dark eyes of 
her Cornish father, and then, with a thrill of satis- 
faction, she realised that the dark eyes were bent upon 
her curiously, but without hostility. She ventured to 
put out a hand, which the little girl, after an instant, 
took. At supper^ Sydney kept the child beside her, 
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and, in looking to her wants^ could almost shut her 
ears to the long series of complaints which Rosa 
strung out in sentences that never climaxed. Rosa 
held it a hardship to have had to leave Brighton — 
that seemed the kernel of the story — and particu- 
larly, when they had planned such a jolly fortnight 
at Boulogne, she, and mamma, and sister Flo, and 
Cousin Cavendish Trott, and Captain Hellish. 

" He is a great friend of Sister Flo's," Rosa ex- 
plained, with a blush and a downward look, and 
changed the subject. 

Sydney caught herself wondering, if Mellish would 
prove, in Rosa's phrase, *^ a great catch " for Rosa's 
sister, and, in self-contempt, as she realised the vul- 
garity of the thought into which she had been drawn, 
she left the ta.ble. She put an arm about sleepy little 
Alison, and led her upstairs, to the room next the one 
assigned to Rosa, where a bed stood ready for the 
child. She dismissed her aunt's kindly maid, who 
would have been of service, and herself undressed the 
child, and made her sit and warm herself by the fire. 

Alison was a silent child, it seemed, like that child, 
who had come of old to Meadowfield. Only at the last 
minute did she venture a shy word: — 

*' Please! Am I to sleep alone? Nana slept with 
me — my nurse." 

"Will you be frightened, sweetheart?" Sydney 
asked, in a voice that rang on her ear as vibrating with 
melodies that she never yet had known lay in its com- 
pass. "Would you like to sleep with me? " 

She could not have put into words the happiness 
that was hers, when the child, after a moment's serious 
reflection, nodded her head and answered, "Yes," 

Never a child had turned to her, as this child of 
Roscrow's had turned. Never a little semblance of her 
child-self, unmothered, over whom she yearned in piti- 
ful memory, had come to her and asked for mothering. 
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That was why she felt so happy, thought Sydney. 
That was the only reason. 

In the days that followed, she devoted herself to 
Alison, the more so, as she found that, by relieving 
Rosa of this care, she saved her aunt from a series 
of complaints. Together, she and Alison picked 
flowers on the banks of the Polver, or hunted for shells 
and pebbles on the white sands of Port Island. For 
Alison, she recalled stories and songs, such as her 
uncle had told and sung for her delight, in her own 
vanished childhood. Once, one unforgettable night, 
when Alison woke moaning, from a dream that she 
could not describe, Sydney held her in her arms for 
hours, and felt that, with this new experience, the 
Painted Chamber was warded round henceforth against 
all dreams of evil. 

Dreams? There were no dreams for Sydney now. 
She slept too near the surface, alert for Alison's least 
movement, but she awoke always in the consciousness 
of having been in a place of deep peace, except on one 
night. That night, she came to bed a little ruffled 
by something that Rosa had said, a tactless slur at 
all Americans, which had not been softened by the 
would-be pleasant laugh that had gone with it. Syd- 
ney had not replied, but she came ruffled to her cham- 
ber, and that night, without wonder, she saw in dreams 
the face of Rosa, a little, fair, malignant face, that 
laughed out at her from a group of girls, in long, 
white robes, such as her own girl of dreams had worn. 
Sydney woke, with a confused memory that Roscrow 
also had been there, and she that should be Laura 
Considine. A hateful dream, but clearly one that had 
been suggested by the thoughts of her waking life. 
She almost forgot it, as she bent over Alison, in her 
placid sleep. 
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Almost as loosely robed as in the dream, Rosa ap- 
peared that morning at the breakfast-table. Rosa's 
ungirt hour, Sydney uncharitably named it to herself. 
Set over against the tousled femininity, that was 
Rosa's sole asset, she delighted in her own clean-run, 
boyish appearance. She had even reverted to the 
plainest and stiffest garments in her wardrobe, in 
which she looked as tidy as a governess, Rosa one 
morning graciously had told her — a compliment 
which Sydney had accepted, with a gentlemanly bow. 
In these days she felt indeed a measure of protection 
in withdrawing more and more behind the boy in her. 

The mail had come in, on the morning after that 
hateful dream, and the three women, while they lei- 
surely breakfasted, with the child at Sydney's side^ 
opened and read their letters. Over some of the en- 
closures, Rosa giggled softly, over others, broke into 
complaints. 

"Fancy! That wretched woman is not coming — 
the governess person for Alison, that I had as good as 
engaged — that I meant to engage. I really don't 
know what I shall do, for I am quite perfectly ex- 
hausted with Alison already. Dear me! This is too 
droll! I wish I could read it to you, but it's quite 
private, some of Sister Flo's affairs. You know, she 
and Captain Mellish — of course, I can't tell you. 
But they are having such a distracting time at Bou- 
logne, and have met such smart people. It's quite dif- 
ferent, to be sure, from a dull place like this. I beg 
your pardon, I'm sure! Did I drop that pattern into 
your coffee, Miss Considine? Hangings! They will 
never do at all. I shall have to run up to town my- 
self, and see to the furnishings for the house at St. 
Melyon. Not that it matters much what they are, for 
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no one ever will visit us, in this out-of-the-way place. 
But I shall surely have to run up to town next week, 
as soon as they come back from Boulogne. I must 
have dear mamma's advice about the furnishings, you 
know. She has such perfect taste." 

Lulled by this monody, and with half her thought 
on Alison's welfare, Sydney had stripped the wrappers 
from an oblong parcel that was among her mail. She 
had expected to find the book that she had ordered 
from town, but instead she uncovered a strange volume 
in garish bindings. She glanced at the address on the 
wrapper, and bit her lip with vexation. 

*^ I'm so sorry, Mrs. Roscrow. I have opened your 
package by mistake." 

" Oh, how sweet of him ! " gurgled Rosa. " I mean, 
my cousin Cavendish, that is. The very book I wanted ! 
I'm a great reader, you know. Miss Considine, and I 
have a great many books at home. They seem to com- 
plete a room, you know. Have you read this?" 

Sydney glanced at the title of a much talked of 
and cheaply audacious novel. 

" No, I haven't read it yet," she answered. 

** It is simply full of life, in the deepest sense of the 
word," said Rosa. *^ It makes you feel how little and 
narrow are our poor conventions. These people have 
great souls. There are so few that have great souls — 
that dare to burst the trammels of society." 

** Oh, but there are so many souls that burst the 
trammels of society," Agnes Tollervey said lightly. 
" The asylums are quite full of them, and the jails.'* 

Conversation languished, after that. Agnes left the 
table; Rosa bent over the book that defied conven- 
tions; and Sydney, in discreet silence, finished her 
breakfast. 

^' Ah! " said Rosa, at last, as she looked up, it would 
seem, from a peculiarly moving passage. ^^Do you 
feel. Miss Considine, that you have really lived? " 
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**Ye8, two or three times," Sydney answered. 

Next moment she could have bitten the tongue that 
had spoken even one word that could betray her dream 
life to the woman whom she considered a chittering 
fool. But Rosa looked at her, without surprise. 

" Oh, I see," she said. ** I suppose you're one of 
us, then. Sister Flo and I believe in all those jolly 
things, you know. It's such a lovely belief, and we 
go to a prophet, a nice Hindoo. You should see his 
dear black hands, sticking out from his white sleeves. 
He has communications — epistles, I think — from a 
Mahatma, who lives in Persia. It lifts life so above 
to-day's petty conventions! To think that some day 
you may find your affinity — that's a kindred soul, you 
know," she explained kindly. "I really believe that 
I have recognised mine. Oh, a nice belief like this 
does so free you from a lot of horrid little limitations. 
And then to know all about yourself — I mean, who 
you were, when you lived before. Now Flo was Kath- 
arine of Arragon, that sweet queen that Henry be- 
headed, and I am simply convinced that I was — " 

" Who? " Sydney yielded the tribute demanded by 
the dramatic pause. 

^^Heloise," said Rosa, and helped herself again to 
marmalade. *^ She was a learned nun, you know." 

"Yes," Sydney admitted. "I think I have heard 
of her." 

Happily, at that moment, Alison made a childish 
remark, to which Sydney could ascribe the fit of laugh- 
ter into which she had to break or die. 

" Aunt Sydney is an awful silly, isn't she, pet? " 
she answered the wonder in Alison's eyes. " That's 
why she's laughing, because she is a silly. But it's all 
over, now. Bring your picture book, and we'll go out 
on the terrace." 

Under the shadow of the glossy rhododendrons, at 
the end of the flagged terrace, Sydney sank into a 
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great wicker chair and took leisure for reassuring 
thought. How absurd she had been for one moment 
to take seriously the fantastic belief that had been 
caricatured by Rosa's allegiance! And how grateful 
she was to Rosa — of all people ! — for speaking the 
words that had completed her restoration to sanity! 
Behind the leafy screen that closed the lawn, she heard 
the sun-shrunken Polver chuckling among the pebbles. 
Down that stream, she remembered, had lain the cot- 
tage of her dreams. Along those banks that lad of 
dreams had gone to dream-adventures. In the cove of 
Port Island, where the Polver leaped to the sea, that 
man of dreams had once been borne upon the waves to 
the feet of a dream girl — that man who, later, cen- 
turies later, in the cavern under Gwynjack — For 
one second, she felt herself swept from the little, hard- 
won island of her sanity, and then, to her rescue, she 
remembered Rosa's phrases : " A lovely belief. . . . 
Nice Hindoo. • • • Some day you may find your 
affinity. . • • She was a sweet queen, and I was 
Heloise ! ** 

With burning cheeks, she left the castle of dreams 
that had become the booth of a cheap-jack, and left 
it gladly, she assured herself. She opened her work- 
bag, and turned to Alison. 

** I'm going to work me a collar, sweetheart," she 
explained. ^^ It's such a sensible thing to do, isn't it? 
Look at the sunshine, there on the rhododendrons! 
It's much lovelier than the shadows by moonlight, 
don't you think? And the brook there in the covert, 
it really isn't trying to say things. It's only rattling 
over the pebbles. Honey ! " She slipped a hand be- 
neath Alison's chin, and turned the serious little face 
to hers. " Don't dream any more, dear. Only sillies 
do that — sillies, like Aunt Sydney, and oh ! she is sen- 
sible now." 
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Fob four days, she was indeed a sensible Sydney. She 
worked at her collar, and wrote letters, and talked 
small talk, and knew that she was happy and relieved, 
because she kept telling herself that she was. But, on 
the fourth day, she acknowledged that, along with the 
happiness and relief, had come distinct boredom, so she 
trudged away across the moors, on her old, favourite 
walk to the churchtown. Let her have tea and talk 
with Mrs. Mayow, since tea and talk were the most 
that was left of life, now that the foolish dreams were 
gone! 

To her great surprise, Doctor Mayow presented him- 
self, for the first time in the many times that she had 
taken tea at the vicarage. It was at his insistence that 
she finished the account that she had begun of a foolish 
little adventure that she and Alison had had, upon the 
sands of Fort Island. 

^^ I suppose they call it Port Island, because there is 
no island here," she put into words the exasperation 
that she had always felt. '^ Though that's a method of 
reasoning that would belong rather to Ireland than to 
Cornwall.'* 

Mayow gave an inarticulate sound of disapproval. 

" That is what is bound to follow on the corrupt- 
ing of the old names," he said. ** You observe, Eliza- 
beth, how witless it makes us appear, in the eyes of for- 
eigners." 

Mrs. Mayow made a hasty protest that Sycbey was 
no foreigner, because she liked saffron buns — a pro- 
test which Doctor Mayow waved aside. 

^^ Fort Island, as any scholar of the old tongue can 
tell you, is a corruption of Forth Bland," he explained. 
" Forth Bland, that is, the harbour of Bland." 
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"And who was Illand?" Sydney questioned idly. 
" I have not met that name in Cornish history/' 

" Small wonder ! " Mayow answered. " It is an 
Irish name. The little cove was a good landing-place, 
from immemorial time, and landing-places are few upon 
our coast. It may well have taken its name from 
some Irish sea-rover, who came ashore here, in the old 
days. If one were fanciful," he went on, " one might 
even venture to identify the Bland of the cove by Bos- 
thennick with one Illand Uais, a sea-rover, who is men- 
tioned once, and only once, in the Annals of the Four 
Masters, as having built a stronghold upon the shores 
of Wicklow, about 600 A. D." 

Sydney set down her cup, with the tea untasted. 
Was it possible that she had thought, no more than a 
half hour ago, that tea and talk were all — all, when, 
in spite of Rosa and her nice Hindoo, the world of 
dreams lay just within the Gate of Horn ! 

"Tell me!** she asked. "What you say of Irish 
names interests me. Tell me! Was there, in the old 
tongue, such a name as Dorenn? " 

" A woman's name? Surely, yes. It means * the 
sullen one.' " 

" Was there ever a Dorenn — " she faltered — " is 
there a tradition of such a one, here, in these parts, in 
the days of Illand Uais ? " 

Doctor Mayow shook his head. 

^^ Of a man, who was a great fighter in his day, and 
held the seas in terror, no doubt, and built a strong 
rath, upon the shores of Wicklow, there is left now 
just one line in the Annals of the Four Masters. Of 
a sullen woman, who sat at home, how should any- 
thing be left, when a thousand years and more are 
past?" 

With the eyes of Sydney Considine, she saw the sun- 
li^t, slanting green through the vines at the windows 
of the vicarage, and saw the motes a-dance in the 
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beams, but, within her, she heard something older than 
Sydney Considine that cried aloud: — 

"But the thousand years and more, what are tiiey? 
It lives, the soul that then was Dorenn, as the soul lives, 
too, that once was Illand Uais. They live to-day, and 
one of them knows well that they have lived." 

"Is the room close, Sydney?" Mrs. Mayow's voice 
seemed speaking from far distance. " You look really 
quite faint." 

Sydney laughed, and, with her own gesture, swept 
a hand across her forehead. 

" I'm a little tired, perhaps. The day has been so 
warm. Please go on. Doctor Mayow. Your Illand 
Uais interested me hugely. Tell me, is anything 
known about the old, old men, here in Melyon parish? 
Mr. Roscrow says there was once a castle upon Bos- 
thennick Head. Who lived there, in the old days? 
Can you say? " 

He smiled at her eagerness, but, smiling, shook his 
head. 

" They call it a castle of the old men, yes. In our 
eyes, it would have been a mere collection of rude 
houses, built of wood and thatched with reed, that stood 
behind a double line of earthen ramparts, that guarded 
them upon the landward side. It was no castle, in our 
modern sense. Miss Considine, that dwelling place upon 
Bosthennick Head. It may have been inhabited at any 
time from 200 to 600 A. D. Our early history all is 
most obscure." 

" And who lived there? " begged Sydney. " Can no 
man say? " 

Again he smiled. 

^* Once, when I was young, and ready to leap at con- 
clusions, I thought that it might have been the hold of 
one Guron Preichfras, that is, Guron Strongarm, a 
Cornish chief, of whom there is one mention made, as 
having fought in the east against the Saxons. But 
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now that I am older, I see that the evidence, which I 
once thought proved Bosthennick to have been his seat, 
might point to any one of a dozen headlands in the 
district. No, no, we know nothing, with surety. 
They died so long ago/' 

When Sydney rose, a few moments later, still upon 
the borders of a dream, the old man offered to set her 
a little distance on her homeward way. She had won 
him, at last, to friendliness, and, as they went down 
the shadowed streets of the churchtown, under the 
high cottage-walls, he spoke shyly of the pleasure that 
he took — an old man's pleasure — in his dryasdust 
research. 

^^ I am glad to see that you, too, are interested in our 
antiquities. Miss Considine," he ended, with a boyish- 
ness that was appealing. ^^ You spoke, you know, the 
otixer day, of one Carrow Tredennick, whom you had 
met with in your reading, I believe, and asked if he 
perhaps was of the extinct house of the Tredennicks of 
Rosbriggan. Well, it may be that some day soon we 
shall know." 

He smiled at the eager face that she turned upon 
him. 

" I have just received a letter from a gentleman of 
the family of Leveies of Pendryn, in the northern part 
of the Duchy. He has been having some family papers 
sorted, because of a law-suit in which he is involved — 
papers that have scarce been disturbed in two 
centuries. Among them, they have chanced on what 
seem to be the parish records of St. Melyon, that were 
lost in 1549. It may be that in them we shall find 
mention of your Carrow Tredennick. I shall go to 
Pendryn, in a month or so, and then, you may be sure, 
I shajl seek diligently for any word of him." 

She thanked him for so much more than ever he 
could know, and went her way home, through the 
shadowed highroad, as if she trod on air. They were 
real, the dreams that she had doubted — real as the 
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sea-rover, Illand Uais, who had set his name upon the 
sea-cove under Bosthennick, real as the castle of the 
old men, that once had crowned the headland, looking 
to the sunset, the castle where Dorenn, the sullen one, 
perhaps had dwelt. The dreams were from the Gate 
of Horn, and no less true because a hundred such as 
Rosa Roscrow had caricatured the belief that was 
rooted in them. Poor little Rosa, with her nice prophet 
and her affinities ! As she lay down to sleep that night, 
by the side of Rosa's child, Sydney knew only kindly, 
contemptuous thoughts of Rosa, and, with all her 
heart, could wish her well. 



• 



It was strange, when she had lain down with thoughts 
of kindness, that in her dreams that night Sydney 
should find herself gazing with hatred upon Rosa Ros- 
crow. Once more she was the girl of dreams. She 
stood at a casement, that looked out on meadows that 
were faintly green, and, across the turf, she saw Rosa 
coming, in a long, white gown, loose-haired, with a 
great jug poised upon her rounded shoulder. Beneath 
the window, Rosa lifted her head, as if compelled by 
the fixed gaze of hatred, laid on her by the girl of 
dreams — lifted her head, and showed a little, fair, 
malignant face that laughed. Within her head, the 
girl of dreams that Sydney had become felt something 
snap, like a bowstring over-tautly drawn. She had 
turned from the casement. Round her shoulders she 
felt an arm that supported her, and she heard some 
one speaking swiftly, urging on her some plan. As the 
mist about her cleared, she saw and knew the speaker 
for her that one day she should know as Laura Con- 
sidine. 

Was it the same hour, or another day? She had 
seen and spoken with the man of the sea-caves — ^Tre- 
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dennick, Roscrow, her man of all the ages. She had 
spoken wildly, and, in answer^ she had heard him 
laugh. But there had come a blank space, and a truce 
to laughter. It was later, much later, and many 
things had happened that she did not hold in memory. 
She had been lying, frenzied with anguish, on the deck 
of a galley that sped too slowly — that she knew must 
come too late. She had torn at the long hairs of the 
skins on which she lay, she, the girl of dreams. But 
now she was Sydney Considine — Sydney, who lay 
moaning in her bed in the Fainted Chamber, with the 
coverlet wrung tight between her hands — Sydney, who 
turned herself blindly, and laid her arms round Nichol 
Roscrow's sleeping child, and prayed that she might 
forget the faces that had laughed — the malignant 
face of the woman, the careless face of the man — her 
man! 

So hateful had been the dream, that she dreaded to 
see Rosa in the morning. Had Rosa her dreams, per- 
haps? But Rosa came, pink and ungirt as ever, to 
the breakfast table, and giggled over her letters, and 
ate much marmalade. Had Roscrow, too, his dreams? 
She ran little danger of seeing him, however, for, since 
that hour between the worlds in Blindman's Hole, he 
had avoided her, as consciously, she feared, as she had 
avoided him. 

That afternoon she took Alison on a walk to Bos- 
thennick Head. High on the headland, with the 
purple sea beneath them, they sat together, while she 
told Alison tales, of which the child was never weary. 
A new tale she told that day, as much for herself as 
for the child's delight: how once there was a great 
chief, Goiron Freichfras, who lived on Bosthennick 
Head. Look ! Yonder were the dim lines of the huge 
earthworks that had guarded his hold. This great 
chief had had a daughter, Dorenn, a little girl, like Ali- 
son, who had run barefoot, in a single loose robe, with 
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wild flowing hair. She had gathered little pink daisies 
in the turf, and she had run in the storm-wind, on the 
hard beach below at Forth Illand. Forth Illand! 
That was the name, by which Alison must remember 
always to call the cove. Dorenn had had a playmate, 
a little girl of her own age, and they had set pink 
blossoms of the fox-glove to sail in the little, still pools 
of the Folver, and they had sat and watched the sun 
sink into the far waves, even as Sydney and Alison were 
sitting now. 

" What else? '» begged Alison. " What else did the 
little girl that lived here use to do? *' 

Sydney shook her head. No, she could not tell any 
more. But later, when Alison had fallen asleep, with 
her head on Sydney's lap, Sydney sat gazing, half 
hypnotised, at the gold track that the sunlight made 
upon the water, while she went on with the story of 
Dorenn, the child of Guron Freichfras, as she now had 
named her, who had found the shipwrecked sea-rover 
— was it Illand Uais? — upon the beach, after the 
great storm, and had hid him from her people in the 
sea-caves, and succored him, and come to love him. 
She had gone with him — had she not? — to his strong- 
hold, on the green shores of Wicklow, and there — and 
there — She saw the mocking and malignant face of 
Rosa, the fierce, laughing eyes of her that perhaps 
should be Mam, the upflung, drowning arms of Laura 
Considine. She felt the galley quiver beneath her — 
the galley that sailed all too slowly for her racing de- 
sire. Oh, for light, more light, and the granting of the 
wish by Mfelyon Well ! 

She felt no surprise, but found it quite natural, that 
she should lift her head, wait for a moment, and then 
see Roscrow step from behind the rocks that screened 
her from the land-breeze. Without surprise, she 
saw him stand before her, Roscrow, warm-blooded, 
in the flesh of to-day, but with the living eyes of 
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ruddj ligbt that down the ages she remembered 
well. 

** I walked across from Penandour,^ be explained. 
^ And I came to fetch you and the kidd j home." 

Simply said and natural, but Sydney felt her hearts 
beats quicken. Was it that, in the strong light of 
Bosthennick, she confused him, for the moment, with 
niand Uais of the sea-caves — with Carrow Treden- 
nick of Bx>sbriggan? Or was it that she» the girl of 
to-day, was realising that he, the man of to-day, had 
sought her out? Deliberately she had avoided him, 
and now at last, under valid pretext, deliberately he 
had sought her. 

She gave a natural answer, in a steady voice, and 
started to rouse the child, but, with a gesture, Ros- 
crow stopped her. 

" Please ! Let her have a few minutes more, if you 
don't mind. Miss Considine. It will do her good.** 
He sat down upon a rock close by, with his eyes bent 
upon the child. ^^ She looks vastly more fit than when 
she came to Rosbriggan. Better colour, and all that. 
I say. Miss Considine, you've been most uncommon 
good to the little 'un, and I thank you for it." 

She met his eyes, simply and naturally, glad that 
they two seemed returning to the normal intercourse 
that had been theirs, before the hour under Gwynjack 
cairn. 

*^ Fm glad if Fve made her happier ,** she answered 
him. ^^You see, when I was her age, I was rather 
londy.'* 

" You always have been lonely, haven't you? " 

At his tone, she felt her throat thicken. 

"Yes," she answered, "except for Kirsty Bicknell, 
very, very lonely, in my waking hours." 

" But you had dreams? " he asked quietly. 

*^ Yes," she heard herself answer, in a musing voice 
that chorded with hjs own. 
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** Then I wish,'* he was saying, ** that you had known 
Mallory. He was my pal at the school of mines, an 
Anglo-Indian, you know, born and bred out there, 
where the dreamers are, in the East. He taught me 
a lot, when we were tramping together, and slept out 
sometimes, under the stars. About the dreams." 

He looked at her steadily, and then he looked away. 
Again he let his eyes rest on the child. 

"I wanted to thank you, for being good to her,** 
he said irrelevantly. **And I wanted to thank you, 
too, for being so plucky and looking out for me, that 
day when I whacked my silly head on the rocks.'* 

" It was nothing," she interrupted breathlessly. 
Oh, she must forestall his further speech! This hour 
she must not wander in the dreams. 

But steadily he went on : — 

" I must have been cheerful company, there in Blind- 
man's Hole. I seem to remember going off my head, 
and babbling of green fields." 

He paused, but she dared not look at him. Was it 
true? Did he not know what he had then remem- 
bered? Or was he telling an untruth, merely to set 
her heart at rest? In any case, she was swept with 
a wave of gratitude toward him, Illand Uais, Treden- 
nick, Roscrow, whatever name her man of old should 
choose to mask him under. 

For a time longer they sat together, as silent as the 
sleeping child, while the sun dropped lower and the 
trail of gold upon the water broadened. Far in the 
west, toward Ireland, where the sea blended rosily with 
the sunset sky, it was as if faint pinnacles were pen- 
cilled and in the same breath erased. 

" And do you see them, too? " asked Roscrow. 

" The lost towers of Lyonesse? " Her voice was at- 
tuned to his. " I saw them for a moment, yes. If I 
could find the way there ! If I could find the way ! " 

" I have been going out to Lyonesse," he said, " ever 
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since the first day that I stood here on Bosthennick, 
where the castle of the old men used to be. I have not 
gone there yet. But some day I shall go. Will you 
go with me then? " 

"To the lost land — with you?'* she heard her 
muted voice replying, and then she had put her hands 
before her eyes. " There was too much light. It 
hurts — it hurts ! " She spoke in the voice of to-day, 
a little harshened, a little unsteadied. 

" To be sure," he was speaking now as Nichol Ros- 
crow, " there's little left of Lyonesse, only a few 
islands, with flower-beds, I believe, and old forts, and 
some graves. But some day we might venture it. My 
uncle would go, and I fancy we could persuade Aunt 
Agnes, and the kiddy would love it." 

She looked up at him, grateful, but almost ready to 
laugh at his change of tone. It was no trip to the 
Scilly Isles to which, a moment before, she had been 
bidden. She knew that, and he, the old soul deep 
within Roscrow, knew it, too. And how much did that 
old soul know of her, and of how much her faltering 
acquiescence had implied? What had he climbed to 
Bosthennick that hour to seek, and had he found it 
there? Yet she was not afraid. The girl of to-day 
cried out : What cause is there to fear, in his few care- 
less words? The girl of old was crying: The soul in 
him knows — knows! The soul in him turns to me, 
and I am glad ! 

With a joy like flame upon her, she bent to rouse 
the child. Good little girls must wake now, and go 
home. It was not well to stay too long on Bosthen- 
nick, when the sun was setting. 

" But tell me another story," begged Alison, as she 
was borne down the hillside in her father's arms. 
" Tell me some more. Aunt Sydney, about the little 
girl, Dorenn ! " 

Did Sydney dream that Roscrow, at that name, 
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half turned his head to look at her ? But she laughed. 
She could not be afraid. 

" There is no more to tell of her, sweetheart,'* she 
answered Alison. " She lived so long ago ! " 

She thought that she should dream that night of 
niand Uais, and she knew that she should be glad of 
the dream, but as it chanced, she did not dream at all. 
Instead, at the moment of sleeping, and again when 
she woke, she seemed to see the face of Roscrow, Ros- 
crow of to-day, and hear his voice that said: — 

" Will you go with me, then? '* 



Sydney went to breakfast, with nerves a- jangle. She 
had had a troubled night, she told her aunt, and now 
she was tired and cross. Indeed, she was easily irri- 
tated that morning, and by mere trifles. She found it 
maddening, for instance, that Rosa should dally over 
the mail, which lay upon the table between the long 
windows, and fumble it with careless fingers, before she 
permitted the rest of the household a glance. Sydney 
frowned, as she saw several letters go sliding to the 
floor, and sprang to pick them up, for she had seen 
that one was directed in Kirsty's big hand. She 
opened it at once, but for a moment she could not fix 
her thoughts upon its contents, because of her annoy- 
ance with Rosa. 

The little woman shuffled over her letters, as if she 
hunted for one that was not there, and then she flung 
them all upon the table and burst out in a shrill voice : 
She must go up to town, that was flat ! There were a 
thousand things to buy for the house, now that dear 
mamma had come home. Nick was so selfish, so unreas- 
onable! Did he expect her to wait until he could 
go with her — wait three stupid weeks, at least, buried 
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here, in this impossible place? What did he think her 
made of? She would not forever dance attendance 
on his pleasure. She would show him ! She would go 
up to town that very day ! 

So saying, Rosa caught Alison by one limp arm, 
and whirled with her out of the room. Only one 
glance of sympathy did Sydney venture to give her 
aunt, there, under the eyes of the servants. She could 
not speak casually, as she wished to speak. She was 
too nearly sick with the shame that she felt must be 
the shame of Rosa's husband. 

Thankfully she turned to Kirsty's letter, but there 
she found no relief. She read it at first with forced 
tolerance, then with impatience, and, at last, with an 
anger such as she had never known against Kirsty. 
Flinging down the letter, she rose and went to the open 
window, where she stood breathing deeply. She must 
not let herself be angry with Kirsty. 

Presently she was aware of the sound of wheels, that 
crunched upon the gravel by the great hall door, and, 
a few moments later, she caught a glimpse of a car- 
riage, that passed down the broad driveway. Through 
the lowered window of the carriage, she spied a flash of 
scarlet — the hue of Alison's little travelling cloak. 

Herself again, a dweller at Rosbriggan, far from 
Kirsty's chamber where, the moment before, she had in 
spirit sat and hotly argued, she turned from the win- 
dow. For the first time she realised that some mo- 
ments had passed, since she had opened the letter, and 
that her aunt had left the room. Contritely she hur- 
Iped in search of her, and found her at her desk, with 
writing materials before her, but no word penned. 

**I am so sorry!" Sydney whispered. 

**0f course, she may have planned this little trip 
for a long time," began Agnes, and then dropped the 
mask. ** My poor Nichol ! My poor lad ! You see 
now what his life has been." 
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" I understand,'' said Sydney. 

She understood still better, when Roscrow came in 
at tea-time. From his rery steadiness she could de- 
duce the frequency with which he had to meet such out- 
bursts. Convincingly enough, to any but those who 
were near him in sympathy, he said that this sudden 
journey had been in Rosa's plans and his, and he 
talked briskly, until he had to excuse himself to write 
some letters before dinner. 

At the word, Sydney remembered the letter from 
Eirsty, and for a blank space wondered where she had 
dropped it. Of all letters she should hate most to 
have this one pried into by curious servants. Surely 
she had last seen it in the dining-room, so she hurried 
there, and, to her relief, found it with the rest of her 
neglected mail. 

She was poring once more upon its contents, angry, 
but determined only to be amused, when Roscrow came 
into the room, with a face of perplexity. 

"You haven't, by any chance, seen a letter, ad- 
dressed to me? " he asked. " I was expecting one from 
Mallory, by the morning mail. Thought it might have 
been mislaid. The mail is carelessly overhauled some- 
times." 

" I know," Sydney answered, and glanced toward the 
spot where, that morning, Rosa had let the letters fall. 
Beneath the table, she saw an envelope and pointed to 
it. " Can that be yours ? " 

Roscrow caught up the letter, and, with scarcely a 
glance at the superscription, tore it open. She had 
turned to leave the room, when she heard him choke 
back an exclamation. She looked, and saw that not 
only his eyes, but all the face that he had turned 
toward her was aglow with ruddy light. Never till 
that moment, she knew, had she seen this soul alive! 
Never had she seen till now the guise in which had gone 
those men of old ! 
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^^ It was jour letter, then? " she stammered, and 
wondered at the banality of the words. 

He laughed, and, in a single clutch of his hand, 
crushed the letter into a creased mass of paper. 

" Yes," he said, " you're right. It was mine — and 
I'm damned glad now to have it." 



Three days later, Sydney was seated again upon the 
threshold of Melyon's ruined chapel. On her right 
hand, she saw the thread of water bubble into the 
basin of granite. Behind the twisted ash trees and the 
stunted hazels, she heard the crisp sound of nibbled 
grass, where the moorland sheep were straying. Far 
before her, she saw the sun slope down the blue sky 
to the low hills, that bounded the furze-brown moors. 
All was as it had been on that earlier day, when she 
had come a pilgrimage to this once holy well, and 
vainly prayed for the solving of her dreams. All was 
as it had been, but with the difp'erence that in the air 
of the late afternoon was now the faint chill of com- 
ing autumn, and she was not here for the solving of 
dreams, but for the facing of reality. 

She must read and ponder Eirsty Bicknell's letter, 
now, this hour. For to-night she should see Nichol 
Roscrow again. On the day after Rosa's sudden de- 
parture, he had gone up to town, but he had declared 
his errand so trifling that he should be able to return 
this night to Rosbriggan. Before his return, in the 
quiet hours, she must re-read what Kirsty had writ- 
ten. Tolerantly she skimmed the earlier paragraphs, 
in which Kirsty rallied her upon her fantastic belief 
of dreams. 

" I can't hang up my reason, as you lightly bid," 
wrote Kirsty, ^^ and reason tells me that the dreams, 
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which you are prone to accept as memories of past ex- 
periences, have in almost every case sprung naturally 
from some incident of your waking hours." 

" * Almost ! ' '' Sydney murmured, and smiled a little. 
For Kirsty, in her honesty, could not forget the dream 
of the tall warrior, whose helmet had been outlined 
against a star-set sky. But Sydney did not smile, as 
she read further : — 

"But even granted that this dream-faith of yours 
were sound, which I am not prepared to grant, my Syd- 
ney, we are living in a world of noWy where it would be 
folly, or worse, to recall the old relationships that run 
counter to our present circumstances. That way lies 
not only madness, but, in external things, most bitter 
catastrophe. If a soul should rush to the souls that 
it had known, regardless of present conditions, why, 
you can see for yourself what would follow. You 
know what practical, everyday people make the syno- 
nym for * soul-mate ' or * afl^ity,' and they are not 
so far wrong." 

Quickly Sydney drew away her eyes, and, with a face 
that burned, scanned the pages that followed — mere 
pleasant talk of everyday affairs. Kirsty had almost 
finished her modern novel, and was undertaking next an 
historical pot-boiler. She should spend the winter in 
the city, near the libraries, and she should have with 
her the little sister, Marjorie, who was to enter Ambra- 
zon in the fall. They planned to have a tiny flat of 
their own. Wouldn't Sydney think of casting in her 
lot with theirs? 

" For you're not going to stay forever in Cornwall, 
are you, Sydney? " the letter ran. " Come home to us 
that want you, and need you, and love you, even if we 
do anger you sometimes with blunt speaking. Come 
home to us, I beg ! " 

Then Sydney passed swiftly over college gossip, and 
comment on books, until she came to the last para- 
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graph* Beading it, she realised that, for its sake 
alone, she had held the letter of significance. 

^ I need not say,** wrote Kirsty, " with what inter- 
est I have read idl that you have written about Mr. 
Boscrow, whom you have come to fed that you knew 
in an earlier life as Carrow Tredennick, and earlier yet 
as one "^p^"»*^r I have read aD that you haye writ- 
ten, and all that you have left unwritten. Ride cau- 
tiottdy, and with a steady hand on the bridle, my Syd- 
ney dear! Whatever you may fancy once has been, 
to-day you know that you live in the world of to-day, 
and your man of dreams is Rosa Roscrow's husband. 
God bless you, Sydney ! Take good care of yourself, 
and of your dreams ! " 

When Sydney had put by the letter, she sat staring 
at the sky, with its scud of clouds that soon would 
smother the sun, and she was sorry that she could not 
be angry any longer, for she would have found anger 
warming and stimulating and easier to master than the 
fear which was chilling her heart. So often had 
Kirsty, with her temperate reason, laid a sure hand 
on a point of fatal weakness! And now this Kirsty 
had said, in the scattered sentences which Sydney knew 
how to piece together, that the dreams were dangerous, 
that the dreamer might forget the bounds that were 
set in the life of to-day, and that she would do well to 
leave this land, where she had dreamed, this man of 
dreams that she had recognised — leave all behind her, 
and flee home. With cheeks that burned, but now, she 
knew, with shame — shame for Kirsty, surely, never 
for herself! — she realised that Kirsty was in mortal 
terror, lest her dreams end in the hopeless f oUy or the 
vulgar scandal of her turning with love to Nichol 
Roscrow. 

** But it isn*t true. I do not love him,** said Syd- 
ney. 

She heard her voice falter. AH the fears, all the 
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doubts that she had mastered, she saw rise by Melyon 
Well in that moment for her overwhelming. Why had 
she avoided Roscrow, while all the time she had dwelt 
upon the remembered likeness of him? Why had she 
held him in her thoughts, by day and by night? Why 
had she remembered, vivid as a moment of death, the 
grip of his hand on her hand upon the slope of Bos- 
thennick, the cadence of his voice that lured her to lost 
Lyonesse? 

On her hot cheeks she felt a splash of rain. She 
raised her eyes, and only then did she realise that she 
must have sat for a long time, with head downbent. 
Above her now, the sky was grey, and the mist brooded 
low upon the moors. She rose, and trudged homeward 
by the narrow path, between furze bushes that were 
fast turning to great masses like soaked sponge. She 
was glad to be moving, glad to feel upon her face the 
cool of the rain that seemed to wash her clean. Oh, 
why had Eirsty written such arrant folly, Eirsty, who 
should have understood! 

^^ It is because I knew him in old days. Only be- 
calise of that, my thoughts are turning to him," she 
repeated. "Any day, through him — through a 
word, a look of his — I may pass through gates of 
knowledge that I have prayed might be opened to me. 
I won't turn coward and run away. I have the right 
to stay, in quest of knowledge. Yes, and I have the 
duty — it's the one answer to make to such a charge 
as Eirsty — Eirsty, of all the world! — dares bring 
against me. I have the right to stay. I have the 
duty." 



As a friend, steady-eyed, with frank hand outheld, Syd* 
ney met Roscrow that night. She was not changed, 
she knew, by the scandalous doubt expressed in Eirsty's 
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ill-advised letter, but somehow — or was it her fancy? 
— she found him altered by the little journey, sterner, 
with a habit of abstraction that was new. She thought 
about the change for a long time that night, before she 
fell asleep. 

She did not dream in the nights that followed, and 
she found her days broken and empty. She missed 
Alison, she told herself. She tried to read, but the 
words were hard to follow. She tried to write, as Kir- 
sty had so often urged her to try. She began a 
story, but she speedily flung it aside, for she had laid 
it in the Cornish country, and the man that moved 
through the opening sentences was Nichol Roscrow, 
disguised in hose and doublet. Next she tried to write 
a bit of verse, but it proved a silly jingle of a girl, who 
waited, crying out for her lover, such a silly trifle that 
she tore it up. She tried to find distraction in long 
walks, but she did not care to seek the well by Melyon 
Chapel, bound in as it was with the memory of an evil 
moment, and upon Bosthennick Head she found herself 
intolerably alone. Some one had been with her there, 
who now was gone. The child ! Of course, the child ! 
It was for the loss of little Alison, she repeated, that 
in these days she was so restless and without resource. 

Roscrow seemed restless, too, a man of few words, 
who appeared only at dinner time, and then went back 
to maps and problems. Scarcely a look did she re- 
ceive from him now. Was he angry, and with her, per- 
haps, the American girl whose presence at Rosbrig- 
gan formerly had vexed him? Was he angry with her? 
She thought of that, too, at night before she slept, and 
in the night when she woke, and once, when she thus 
woke, she found that she was sobbing noiselessly. 

So the restless days passed, worn monotonous with a 
single round of thoughts, till it was almost a fortnight 
since Rosa and Alison had gone up to town, and then, 
one morning, Sydney was made glad by a note from 
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Mrs. Mayow. Could she look in that afternoon, at 
tea-time? Doctor Mayow had just returned from a 
little trip to Pendryn, where he had found some papers 
that she perhaps would like to see. 

They must be the church records, so long vanished 
from St. Melyon, Sydney concluded. Was there men- 
tion in them of Carrow Tredennick? All the way that 
she walked that afternoon, by the white highroad, un- 
der the brown banks, and over the wind-scoured 
heights, to St. Melyon churchtown, she found herself 
saying over the name that stood for so much of the old 
life : Carrow Tredennick, and blended with it, one with 
it, the name of Roscrow. 

She was not a little disconcerted, when she entered 
the vicarage parlour, to come face to face with Nichol 
Roscrow. She was vexed, too, that Mrs. Mayow should 
think it necessary to explain, as if her embarrassment 
had been noticeable, that Doctor Mayow had chanced 
upon him that afternoon, at Fenandour, and had asked 
him to come to tea and have a look at his treasure- 
trove of papers. 

To Sydney's relief, as she toyed with her cup and 
made small talk. Doctor Mayow presently came in, with 
his parchment-like brown face creased into wrinkles of 
pleasure. He carried tenderly a black portfolio, 
shabbed white in cracks of age, which he opened upon 
the table, after he had swept aside the books and knick- 
nacks unregardfully. 

" Yes, I was truly wdl fortuned,'* he explained gaily 
to Roscrow and to Sydney. " By great luck, it was 
indeed the parish records of St. Melyon, that had 
drifted into the muniment chest of Leveies of Fendryn. 
Here you have before you the veritable records, lost to 
us for more than three hundred years." 

Sydney rose, and eagerly bent above the brown 
leaves, on which, in crabbed characters, entries had been 
scrawled by hands now dust for such long centuries! 
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For a second, she seemed to stand in the cold blast 
that Uew from a long^forgotten crypt. But, with 
the voice of the old vicar, lusty with pride, sounding 
in her ears, she was able to shake off the f aintness that 
had swept over her, at the touch of those dim papers. 
She focussed her eyes, where his brown, old finger 
pointed to an entry. 

** Look, Miss Considine,'' he was repeating gleefully. 
^ Can you decipher the old handwriting? Under date 
of 1621, the birth is recorded of Carrow, the son of 
Humphrey Tredennick of Rosbriggan, and of Avis, his 
wife. Your Carrow Tredennick, i)erhaps?'' 

She looked up, but not at the eicultant old vicar. 
Right at her elbow stood Roscrow, and met her gaze 
with eyes of ruddy light. She had known that she 
must &ad him there, yet as she met his eyes, she saw 
the room recede into a mist, and felt herself sway 
slightly, where she stood. Next instant she had 
stiffened with old fear, at his touch upon her elbow. 

"I'm sorry. Won't you sit down?" he was say- 
ing. 

Mechanically she took the chair that he had pushed 
forward. Again she fixed her eyes on the records. A 
sunbeam, slanting from the window, lay across the 
brown pages, which seemed to pulse with life. She 
bent her eyes upon the pages, while, through the thud- 
ding of her heart, she heard Roscrow s{>eak. 

"Very curious! Tredennick! Last of the line he 
must have been, mustn't he, sir, instead of the old chap, 
Humphrey, his father, with whom you used to say that 
the family became extinct? " 

^*I doubt," said Mayow, quickly. "This Carrow 
Tredennick must have died a child, long before his 
father. We have no further record of him." 

" I see," Roscrow answered, and then asked : *' Have 
you a record of the burial of Humphrey Treden- 
nick?'* 
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"Here iii St. Mdyon? No! But I have conjec- 
tured that he was identical with the Humphrey Tr^- 
dennicky who died of the sweating sickness and was 
buried in St. Saviour's, Southwark, in 1548. There 
the line ended» and in 15S0 Rosbriggan was granted to 
the Lanhernes." 

"What makes you think,'* asked Roscrow, "that 
this Carrow, the son of Humphrey, died in childhood? 
If $t child, wouldn't he have been buried here in St. Mel- 
yon, and his burial recorded? I^ seems to me — under 
cojrection, sir, for I am no antiquarian — that it's 
more likely that he grew up and went away and died 
putside the parish, like his father before him. Isn't 
that plausible? " 

So earnestly had he spoken, that even comfortable 
]V[rs. Mayow looked up from her tea-cozy. 

" Why, Mr. Roscrow, how interested you seem in 
this dead and gone Tredennick!" 

Roscrow laughed out, so unlike the stem self that he 
had been in these last days, that Sydney raised her eyes 
to ^ok at him. 

"Yes, I am rather interested in Tredennick," he 
said. "May I?" 

As he bent to scan the papers, he stood so close that 
he almost brushed Sydney's shoiilder with his arm. 
Against her will, sh^ found herself glancing down the 
page, as his hand followed the cramped writings. 
Births, marriages, deaths, the records of St. Melyon 
parish were hopelessly jumbled — records pitiful, in 
the meagerness of their summary of lives that once 
had glowed with hope and courage. It was over the 
births that Roscrow lingered, and he had begun his 
search under the date of 15S6, five years later tiian the 
recorded birth of Carrow Tredennick. 

" * Alse, daughter of Peter Skewish,' " he deciphered 
the entries, half aloud. " * Jowan, son of Androw TuU 
of Fenandour.' There are not many births these 
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years, you see. * Est, the son of Jowan Gove of St. 
Mdyon.* " 

There Roscrow fell silent. For herself, Sydney read 
the entry, at which his hand had stopped, as she knew, 
of set purpose, awaiting her attention. Under date 
of 1680, she read : — 

"Hecka, son of Dewy Folruddon of the mill of 
Nanny-come-quick." 

For a blank minute she wondered, and then she felt 
again a chill wind, blown from an icy place between 
the worlds. Hecka Folruddon, the son of the miller 
at Nanny-come-quick, bom and bred up in the mill- 
house, that had stood, from immemorial time, on that 
same site upon the banks of the Folver — Hecka 
Folruddon, that had been an upstanding lad of nine- 
teen, at the time of ArundePs Rebellion — Hecka Fol- 
ruddon — the name began to ring familiar, with repe- 
tition — that had been nine years the junior of Car- 
row Tredennick, who had dwelt at Rosbriggan! And 
it was Roscrow's hand — the sunburned, nervous hand 
that rested still upon the time-worn page — that had 
pointed her to the entry, and it was Roscrow that 
waited yet for her to speak. For one second, she 
lifted her eyes, and met his, that were bent upon her, 
and let them fall again. 

"Yes," she heard her own voice saying flatly. 
"Curious, isn't it?" 

She forced herself to rise and step to the window. 
She had a little headache, she explained to Mrs. 
Mayow ; she should be better, in a moment. Unseeing, 
she looked out upon the Doctor's bee-butts and the 
stalks of gilliflower, drowsing by the garden-wall. At 
first she comprehended only that she had looked that 
hour on an authentic record of the lad of dreams, of 
the lad that she once had been, and had learned the 
name that long ago had been his name. Then, with a 
dazzled sense of great lights breaking upon her, she 
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realised that Roscrow, in whom she never had con- 
fided, had known that dream-lad as intimately as she 
herself. It was Roscrow that had led her to the mill, 
by Polver Stream. 

She heard the voices in the room behind her. Reso- 
lutely she turned from the window, and sat and talked 
with Mrs. Mayow, and drank her tea, and congratu- 
lated the Doctor on his discovery. She saw that Ros- 
crow still was studying the records, and she lieard the 
Doctor chaff him for his absorption. 

" I'm looking for more Tredennicks,*' said Roscrow, 
smiling, ^^ and for more about this Nanny-come-quick 
chap, Polruddon. I've found his father's marriage, 
in 1626. It was his third marriage, and with one 
Chesson Frake, a foreigner." 

Doctor Mayow laughed. 

" From some other parish, I fancy. We are a clan- 
nish folk." 

"And here's the record of the father's death, in 
1629. He was an old man, it seems, eighty odd years 
old. But this Hecka Polruddon, I can't find his death 
recorded." 

" It may well be that it is entered in the later records 
of the parish, those that we have now, which begin 
after the Rebellion, in 1650," suggested Doctor Mayow. 

" Then some day, with your permission, I'll go 
through them for some notice of the chap from Nanny- 
come-quick," said Roscrow, lightly, as he rose to take 
his leave. " Are you for Rosbriggan, too, Miss Con- 
sidine? " 



• 



Side by side, they passed out of the vicarage, and down 
the shadowed street, beneath the high walls of the cot- 
tage-gardens. Only once did Roscrow speak, in con- 
ventional question: should they go by the moor-path, 
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rather than the highroad? In a steady voice of con- 
vention, Sydney gave assent. The life of to-day — 
oh, yes, she knew that she was movhig in it. She was 
walking on a fieldpath, high on the Cornish moorlands, 
with Nichol Roscrow, the mining engineeh She said 
it over, with the voice of her reason, and all the time 
her heart beat quicker, with the knowledge that cAie 
walked with Carrow Tredennick, she, the soul that once 
had dwelt in a lad's body, a lad that bore the name of 
Hecka Polruddon. She knew, and he, at her side, knew 
also. Did his heart, also, beat to a quicker measure? 
Was he afraid to meet her eyes, even as she feared to 
meet his? Was he silent, because he dared not speak, 
even as she was silent? 

They had reached the great stile, at the hi^est 
point of the hills, before the descent across the moors 
began. The foot-worn slabs of stone were treacherous 
and slippery. Roscrow put out a hand to help Syd- 
ney, and they halted, shoulder to shoulder, on the top- 
most step, between the, shining holly bushes, with whidi 
the bank was crowned. Over them, untrammelled, bent 
the blue Cornish sky, and, across their faces, swept 
the clear, untainted wind from the sea. Below them, 
deep in unplumbed distances, almost as in a void that 
coaxed them to plunge downward into space, was the 
brown sweep of moors, that funnelled between the sea- 
ward ridges of hills, Bdsthennick and Gwynjack, to the 
green line of boscage that marked the course of Polver 
Stream. The far roofs of Rosbriggan gleamed among 
the trees, and yet farther, beyond Bosthennick, the blue 
of the ocean leaped, living, to the eye. So far away all 
seemed, moor and vale and sea and safe house-shelter, 
so far away, and so impersonal ! 

"Yes," said Roscrow, "we^re on the top of 
things, where we can look down and estimate values. 
It^s like that, I fancy, when we are dead, between the 
worlds.'* 
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"And we look down on the lives that used to be, 
and wonder," Sydney heard herself answering. 

She looked up and met his eyes, as he stood above 
her, the taller by a head. She did not shrink from 
his gaze. No doubt she was letting him look into the 
depths of her, but here, above the world, with the old 
lives beneath them, she could feel neither shame nor 
fear. 

" You noticed the significance of the entries,** Ros- 
crow was saying. 

Without amazement, she recognised the dual nature 
of his speech. The words were of to-day, conven- 
tional, colourless to the ear of another ; the sense came 
from an old time, fraught with meaning for her alone. 

"He was never the son of the old miller, Folrud- 
don," Roscrow continued, " Hecka, I mean.'' 

" I know," she answered, and waited, with lips 
parted. Oh, let him say that name again, and in 
that tone, which was like the feel of a comrade's hand 
upon a comrade's shoulder! 

" I think," said Roscrow, " he was the left-hand son 
of the lord of the manor, Humphrey Tredennick. 
That would make him the young half-brother of Car- 
row Tredennick." 

She felt as if doors had opened round her, as if, 
upon the light of this high place, more ligjbt had 
broken — light intolerable, yet of aching pleasure. 

" Why, I was stupid not to know ! How stupid ! " 
she was saying. Then she heard her voice speak on, 
and knew that to him it must convey two meanings, 
even as his voice spoke in two languages to her. 
"When I was very little, almost before I began to 
-dream my dreams when I slept, I had a brother — 
the memory of a brother — a shadow-brother, that used 
to play with me." 

" I know," he said. " Out there on the veldt, where 
the sun drops quick and hot, without any wammg) 
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and the twilights are purple, I used to play with a 
shadow, a little brother. But they told me I was just 
story-telling, there was nothing there. I believed them, 
and then I forgot. Lots of children have such fan- 
cies,'' he ended. 

" Yes, lots of children," Sydney echoed him. " And 
then there was a song that my uncle taught me, when 
I was so little. I thought it was about that dream- 
brother of mine. 

' Ding-dong, the parson's bell, 
(Very well, my mother!) 
I shall be buried in the old churchyard 
By the side of my dear brother.' " 

" Yes, I know that song," he said. " It's an old, 
old Cornish rhyme. And I know another, though I've 
forgotten who taught it me." 

He stood upon the topmost slab of the stile, with 
his head and shoulders outlined against the illimitable 
blue. Blue space, blue air was round them. The 
world of vale and moor and roof-tree had dropped 
from beneath them. In the open space, between the 
worlds, she heard him speak what she had heard im* 
perfectly between the worlds. 

•"White Pater-Noster, Saint Peter's brother. 
What hast i' the one hand? White book leaves! 
What hast i' t'other hand ? Heaven Yate keys ! 
Open Heaven Yates, and streike hell yates. 
And let every crysome child creep to its own mother. 
White Pater-Noster, Amen! 



9 »» 



"But I knew part of that somewhere, somehow," 
she was saying, and suddenly she knew that her eyes 
had brimmed with tears, as at the hurt of an old wound 
uncovered. "Who taught you?" 
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He shook his head. 

"My nurse, I fancy. It's an old Cornish prayer, 
I believe. What is it?" 

She withdrew the hands that she had pressed to 
her wet eyes. 

" We must go down from here. We must go down,*' 
she repeated. 

" Yes," he said, " Take my hand ! These are slip- 
pery steps we're treading." 

They went down from the stile, into the deep shadow 
that was cast by the bank, and the shadows that ever 
more thickly mottled the path to Rosbriggan. So 
narrow was the way that he must fall behind her, and 
speech became impossible. But she knew that speech 
was not needed between them, and, in that knowledge, 
grew afraid. Under the trees of Rosbriggan planta^ 
tion, the moor-path broadened to a footway, where 
again they walked abreast. He looked down at her, 
and the words broke from him : — 

« You're tired." 

She shrank a little, as she caught the note of solici- 
tude in his voice. No, no, she assured him, and walked 
more swiftly. She could feel the restraint with which 
he held himself from speaking, and she went in dread, 
lest he could not hold out until the end. If he should 
say one word more, one word too much! If he once 
should leap the barrier of outward seeming, which they 
so scrupulously had upheld ! But she could trust him, 
she found. In silence, as safeguarded as silence could 
make them, they entered the hall of Rosbriggan, and 
in parting, he spoke but once, a sentence quite con- 
ventional : — 

" Some day perhaps I can talk with you a bit more, 
Miss Considine." 

Conventional words enough, but she felt what lay 
beneath them. All tremulous, she went to her cham- 
ber. In the mirror she looked upon a white face, but 
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eyes that were alive with a tragic joy, for which she 
could have smitten herself. 

" His brother — his comrade — his brother that he 
loved ! " she said over and over. ** And he has known. 
All his life, he has known. And we both know now. 
His mate all down the years, and he knows — he 
knows ! '* 

That evening at dinner, while she talked and laughed, 
and made herself better company than she had been in 
days, Sydney at first was conscious only of Roscrow^s 
presence. By sheer force of will, she made herself 
forget him, and then she began to wonder, if she had 
had anything to forget. When she met his steady 
eyes, as she bade him good-night, she was sure that 
she had been over-fanciful. After all, had he done 
more than show an interest in the antiquities of St. 
Melyon, and tell her some trivial fancies of his child- 
hood? 

Morbidly and foolishly she had misinterpreted him, 
she had decided, by the time that she reached her bed. 
Of course, she must be glad that she had so misin- 
terpreted him, and that there had been no recognition 
of an intimate bond between them. That would have 
been indeed a catastrophe, ^ch as Kirsty had hinted 
at. Yes, she was glad that she had over-interpreted 
his words and his manner. She wad gladt Let her 
go over the incidents of the day otice more, until she 
was quite reassured. Hark! The clock was striking. 
Yes, two o'clock. Oh, should she never sleep again? 
When she was so weary ! Surely it was only for weari- 
ness that the slow tears were coursing down her cheeks. 

She slept at last, as the clocks were striking three, 
and woke in the grey morning, and wondered, and then 
began again to review and to realise. No, she must 
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stop thinking. Let her make it a routine day! She 
would write to Eirsty, whom she had left for more 
than a fortnight without news of her. Heavily, as 
she never before had turned to her friend, she sat down 
to write the letter. What could she write to Kirsty, 
who had ceased to understand? What had she done, 
in these days? What had she dreamed? Roscrow — 
RodcroW — ^the face of him -^ the voice of him — •did 
memory of him — what else recurred to her froto these 
last days? In despair, she took up Kirsty's letter, 
loath though she was to touch it, but instead of seek- 
ing for questions that she might answer, she found 
herself picking out a word here, a sentence there, 
words, sentetices, that already were seared deej> ihto 
her memory. 

" We are living in a world of now, where it would 
be folly, and worse, to recall old relationships. • • • 
That way lies bitter catastrophe. • • • 'Aide baur- 
tiously, Sydney !'* 

She put aside the letter, and, fot long miftuteg, ^ 
staring before her, with her chin propped upoii her 
two hands. Then she rose, with a suddeti rei^cnve, aidd 
dressed for walking. She excused herself to het ^unt. 
She should not b^ in at luncheon. She had a bit df 
headache, and would walk it off upon the moors. 

She had meant to go to Melyoii Well, but she fbund 
that she had strayed iiito the path that led to the 
stile, on the heights outside Ilie churchtown. She 
found herself seated on the highest step of that stile, 
with the moor and the valley and tibe faiBs rolled out 
beneath her, even as yesterd&y, but altered iiow, in 
the pitiless light of grey noon. The distant i^ea was 
grey, the sky was grey, the air that brushed heir face 
felt grey and heavy, to clog her down to eaH;h. She 
heul sat down to rest, but she found herself recalling 
— endlessly recalling — the face of him, the voice of 
him, that had spoken the old n€ane that had been hers. 
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that had spoken the rhyme, for the ending of which 
she so long had groped — the rhyme that had unlocked 
old springs of unguessed sorrow. All the meaning 
that, deep in her, she knew had lain beneath his words, 
she recaUed, but to-day she took no joy in the re- 
calling. 

** He has recognised me," she confessed to the grey 
sky. " And I think he cares — and I know I care." 

Then she knew what she had said, and, afar off, she 
knew all that it implied. She rose, and climbed down 
from the stile, and walked toward St. Melyon church- 
town. She was going to see the vicar, to borrow books, 
to read, to chat. She was not going to think. She 
did not wish to think. In that mood, she passed the 
lych-gate, on her way to the vicarage, and hesitated, 
and turned back, and made her way, among the graves, 
to the south door of the church. She found it ajar, 
as always, so she pushed it open, and went into the 
time-hallowed dusk of the nave. She slipped into a 
pew, in a far dim comer, and knelt on a worn hassock, 
and laid her head against the rail, where many another 
tired head had rested down the years. 

** I suppose it means that I love him," she whispered 
to the worn, black boards, that had heard so many a 
hard confession. 

She wished that she could cry, for she felt tired, and 
old, and soiled, and in tears she might perhaps find 
cleansing and comfort. For this day she had lost the 
dreams, and felt herself living in the world of the pres- 
ent, as completely as even Kirsty could have wished. 
She faced now the one conclusion, to which everything 
pointed. All her interest in the least thing that con- 
cerned this man, all her vivid impression of him, all 
her recurring memory of him, even her love for the 
child that was his child — oh, the bitterness of know- 
ing that what she had esteemed a safeguard was but 
another means of betrayal ! — all, all meant only that 
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she loved him, in just the same sense that Rosa, that 
a hundred women whom she had despised, as coarse 
and gross, had loved their men. She might mask it 
under pretty names of friendship; she might drag out 
her mad dreams, as justification; the sordid fact re- 
mained that she loved him, and he was married to an- 
other woman. 

Unsparingly, she set forth the situation in its vul- 
gar detail, as the world would have the right to judge 
it. She had come, a woman of four and twenty, into 
her aunt's household. She had met a man of thirty, 
unhappily married, though to a blameless woman. She 
had fallen in love with him, and he, perhaps, with her? 
She cowered, dry with misery, before the facts, as she 
now faced them. Why juggle with herself? Even if 
the actual words that had been spoken between them 
were of little significance to the world's ears, to her 
and to him those words had stood for recognition of 
a bond. And she herself, with all that had lain in 
her eyes and vibrated in her voice, she knew that she 
had given herself to him, as truly as many a woman 
who yielded to the physical caress of a lover. She 
had unbent herself to this man, who was married. She 
had loved him, and let him know it. She was smirched 
to-day, sordidly, stupidly, she that had tricked herself 
with her dreams — that had gone blindly on, after 
she had had her warning and felt the impulse to flee 
to safety. She had gone on, because she had desired 
to go. There lay the shame of it. She had desired 
this man, who was bound to Rosa. She was no better 
than a thief — a wanton — and yet she could not cry. 

Outside, in the street of the churchtown, she grew 
aware that feet were hastening by, that boys had cried 
shrilly, that men had answered with hoarser shouting. 
She let the noises slip past, like noises in dreams — 
the dreams that had betrayed her — the dreams that 
she must forget. Oh, this bitter life, in which she 
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live4 and must be judged, in which she had $o miser- 
ably gone astray ! 

^'O God} help me! Please, please help me!'^ she 
repeated, over and over, like a frightened child. 

IPoT she was sorely frightened. She could not stay 
at Rosbriggan, and see Roscrow. Yet how could she 
go, and never see him again? But that, she realised, 
was what she mu^t decide to do, and hold to the de- 
cision, not waver from it, as she had wavered once, 
fo^ any sophistry. Facing that decision and all that 
it meant, facing the empty days, in which she should 
not see him, the nights, in which she must not even 
dream of him, she felt the tears come, at last. For 
a long time she knelt there, weeping, but, in the tears, 
she found no relief, only the physical anguish of eyes 
that throbbed, and throat that ached, and cheeks that 
burned, as if with scalding. At last, all weary and 
sodden, she rose from her knees. 

"You coward! You coward!" she said, through 
set teeth. " You've gone deliberately to a fire, of your 
own choice, and you've been burned. Now step back! 
Step back, you fool ! It's not your life alone that you 
will wreck* It's his life, too. It's not yourself alone 
that you will shame, but the house of your friends. 
Go back to Rosbriggan, like yourself, and make your 
plans, sensibly and naturally, and next month, or per- 
haps in a fortnight, as soon as you can, in decency, 
go back to America, and then — ^" 

She put her hands to her mouth, to stifle the sud- 
den moan. Oh, the empty days to come ! The empty 
days! Then she had stiffened herself, and stood ad- 

i'usting the thick veil, with which she had protected 
er hat, so that it might hide her tear-stained face. 
"Your name is Sydney Considine," she repeated. 
"Remember that! You live to-day — to-day. And 
you must play the game honestly, under the rules of 
to-day. ^d since you have abused your dreams, or 
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kt the dreams abuse you, why, you shall not dream 
again. You shall not dream again. You live to-day, 
and you must play the game.'' 

« m 

Aix along the shadowed street of the chiirchtown, she 
forbade herself to recall how, only the day before, she 
had walked that way with him. She tool^ the ^^- 
path, because in the fields she was less likely to meet 
with people than on the highroad, and, broken as she 
was with weeping, she was not eager to be scrutinised, 
but, when she reached the stile, that bulked so large 
in memory, she quickened her pace. She must not lin- 
ger, she must not remember. Yet she could not for- 
bear one glance — a farewell glance, she told herself! 

— as she reached the topmost stone. She saw the 
moors, the hills, the far sea, the trees by Polver, and 
the roofs of Rosbriggan. Then she caught at the 
holly bushes, to steady herself, for, over the roofs of 
Rosbriggan, she saw a thin grey cloud, that was pot 
cloud, but smoke — the smoke of burning. 

She went down the moor-path to Rosbriggan, run- 
ning in mad haste. She was alive in to-day, torn with 
a concern of to-day, and she found the sensation tonic. 
She ran, as the lad of dreams himself might have run, 
through furze bushes that caught at her knees, and 
over pebbles that clattered beneath her shoes. The 
house that had sheltered her — should she find it laid 
in ashes? And her aunt, the dear Agnes that she had 
not known till this hour that she loved so deeply? And 
the maids, that had served her kindly? And the little 
lives, that went to make the life of the house— r- the 
caged birds, helpless to escape the smoke, the timid, 
soft cats, the devoted dogs ? How was it with them all 

— all that made up the household, that she knew now 
was her household? 
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In every life, from least to greatest, that breathed 
in Rosbriggan, she suffered a death, before she reached 
the opening in the plantation, from which she could 
see the house. With measureless relief, she found it 
still standing. By the time that she had reached the 
trampled lawn, she saw that the veil of smoke was fast 
thinning, and that the little group of men from Nanny- 
come-quick and from St. Melyon, who had come to 
fight the fire, were slowly dispersing, for their work 
was done. 

In the hall, where the floor was wet and dripping, 
and the arms, hastily torn from the wall, were stacked 
in comers, she met Agnes ToUervey and caught her 
into a breathless clasp. 

"You're not dead?** she found bare strength to 
gasp. 

" Oh, you poor child ! ** soothed Agnes, in the inter- 
vals of giving directions to her fluttered household. 
" No, it*8 really not so bad as it might have been. We 
thought, at one time, that the house was doomed, but 
the wind died away, and the most of the damage is 
inside the old wing. The main structure isn't touched, 
and no one was hurt, which is a comfort, and — Oh, 
you poor Sonny ! *' she ended. " You're the worst suf- 
ferer, by far. The fire started in your room — the 
Fainted Chamber. A coal must have leaped out on 
the hearthrug, and the draught from the open case- 
ment fanned the flame. The room is quite gutted. 
They simply had to tear down the wainscot. We 
saved what things of yours we could, but — ** 

" Oh, what do I care? ** cried Sydney. " As long 
as you are all alive ! ** 

She fairly laughed over the confusion of wet gowns 
and scattered trinkets, the wreck of her possessions, 
that she found laid in the chamber next her aunt's, 
which she was now to occupy. She made a hilarious 
matter of dressing for dinner. She was so glad to 
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dismiss the thoughts that were distracting her, and to 
fiing herself into these new concerns — to comfort her 
aunt, to take counsel with her uncle, to make a cheerful 
hour of the half-demoralised dinner, which was served 
in the morning room, since the fine old dining-room 
was almost completely ruined. 

But when she had done her part in lightening what 
was indeed a calamity, and had gone that night to 
her unfamiliar chamber, she sank into a chair, in the 
face of her ruined goods, and let her thoughts stray 
into lamentable paths. She was homesick, in this 
strange room — homesick for the Painted Chamber, 
that, with the devastation of smoke and fire and water, 
could never be the same again. In its passing, she 
saw the visible sign that the dreams were over, and 
that she must find her a resting place in another 
house, in another land. Yes, she must go from Ros- 
briggan. So she must sleep, first of all, and rest. 
She had not rested last night, and, with the stress of 
the long day, she was very weary. 

As soon as she had laid her head upon the pillow, 
she realised that she was too excited to sleep. She 
rose, and put on her heavy bathrobe, to which the 
acrid smell of smoke still clung, and began turning 
over her little, intimate possessions, to see if any were 
missing. Her modest jewel-case was safe, but the lit- 
tle cushion, in the shape of a tomato, that Kirsty had 
given her, was not to be found, and, for the sake of 
Kirsty, with whom she had been angry, she grieved 
over the loss of it, more than over the ruin of her 
gowns. All her life long, she had bound in people with 
objects of little worth. She still remembered, with 
a pang, a crushed top and a broken work-box, when- 
ever she thought of her father and of Mam. In the 
same way, when she thought of the poor cushion, lying 
trodden and crushed in the grime and foul water, with 
which the Painted Chamber was sullied, she felt as if 
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something that pulsed with life of Kirsty lay, unloved 
and overlooked, in the abandoned chamber. 

As the moments passed, she realised that, absurd 
though it was, she could not sleep, until she had found 
that cushion. She began to wonder why she should 
not go that moment to look for it, for she remembered 
that her uncle had said that the fire had done its worst 
damage to the walls of the Painted Chamber, and that 
the floor, with its stanch old beams, was sound. She 
should run no danger in the room, and she would go 
softly and waken no one. 

The clocks were striking midnight, when Sydney, in 
her bathrobe, with loosened hair, stepped from her 
room, and, candle in hand, passed swiftly along the 
corridor. There was a moon, half full, that night. 
She glimpsed it through the windows, as she passed, 
and, when she opened the door of the Painted Cham-* 
ber, she saw that a long shaft of light stretched across 
the blackened floor. Carefully she picked her way to 
the dismantled dressing table by the window, and 
turned the light of her candle upon the darkness under- 
neath. There, by rare luck, she found a smoky lump, 
that was her lost pincushion. She pocketed it, and, 
at that moment, her candle was snuffed out, in the 
gust from the broken window. 

She was not afraid. How should she be afraid in 
the Painted Chamber? It was the same room, for all 
that it was disfurnished and dismantled, for all that 
bits of charred wood crumbled under her tread, and 
the stale reek of smoke hung everywhere — the same 
room, where she had been happy in her dreams. Piti- 
fully she let her eyes wander along the walls, that were 
half stripped of their wainscot, until at last they 
sought the corner, where stood the fireplace that had 
worked the mischief. Then she pressed her hand to 
her throat, to hold back a cry, for, between the fire- 
place and the charred wreck of the wardrobe, as so 
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often she had seen it in dreams, she saw now, in her 
waking moments, that a black opening yawned. 

" It is only that they had to break in the walls, be- 
cause of the fire,'' she heard herself speak, in a choked 
voice, but, while she spoke, she felt herself move toward 
the opening, even as she had moved in the dreams — 
the dreams that she had vowed she would not dream 
again* 

Was it dream? Was it waking? She stood by the 
opening in the wall, where always, in this life, in spite 
of reason, she had known that a door should be, and 
dimly, in the moonlight — or was it in dreamlight? — 
she saw the narrow uppermost step of a flight of stairs, 
that led down into darkness. She stepped over the 
low barrier of ruined wood-work, that had masked the 
spot. She went down the stair that she had passed 
in dreams, the steep stair, where she must press her 
hands to the wall on either side to hold herself from 
falling. Once the voice of to-day cried in her : — 

** But you are mad, to go on such an adventure ! 
A secret stair, uncovered in the wainscot! You do 
not know where it will lead. You do not know what 
you may find. It may even be a cul-de-sac, from which 
you cannot return.'* 

But a voice that was older yet, and wiser, was say- 
ing still more loudly: — 

" I have no fear — no fear ! I have gone down this 
stair before. I know the end." 

As she thought thus, she saw dim light before her, 
and found that the stair had ended. She turned 
sharply to the right, and, through a jagged rent, that 
had that day been made in the foundation walls, she 
stepped, not into a dim chamber, with windows set 
high from the floor, but upon a flagged terrace, where 
the moonlight fell on the clumps of rhododendrons. 
Across the flags, under the moonlight, she saw Nichol 
Roscrow coming toward her. 
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She found her two hands fast in his^ how taken, she 
did not know. She let them lie passive in the grasp, 
felt now for the first time in this life, yet so well remem- 
bered and so dear ! 

" I knew you would come,*' he was saying, in a voice 
better known to her than any that, in this life, she 
had heard him use* ^^ I said it was to look for sparks 
that might be smouldering, that I came out on the 
terrace at this hour. I said it. I thought I believed 
it. But it was because I knew that you would come 
down the staircase that was uncovered in the fire — 
the old, lost stair that they had all forgotten — our 
stair of dreams." 

" You knew it? " she whispered. 

^^ Once, in a dream, I followed down it after you, 
and you ran.'* 

**Ypu know, too? How much do you know?'* she 
asked. She pressed her hands, still locked in his, 
against his chest, as if to hold back something in him 
that she began to fear. 

"I know that you are mine — mine — suae! The 
other half of me, all through the long lives -^mine — 
mate of me — brother of me — wife of me — love of 
me — all things to me, all to me, all down the years ! " 

" Don't ! Don't ! " she breathed, in mortal fright. 

"You know it, too. And I've known it, since the 
night on Bosthennick, when you cried my name — 
the name that I had heard only in dreams. I've known 
it, since the hour in Blindman's Hole, when you — 
Dorenn ! My lass of dreams ! " 

** We must wake ! We must wake ! " she prayed, but 
she prayed in vain. 

His hands still strained her hands against his 
breast, and his eyes held hers. 
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" I didn't dare think it," he was saying. " And 
I shouldn't have spoken. I should have waited yet. 
And I will not speak again, not for months. But you 
must know that I know, now that we have found each 
other, by the stair of dreams. You must know, and 
you must know that the dreams shall come true — 
they shall come true." 

" Not in this life," she answered. " Oh, let me go ! 
The dreams can never come to us, till death has come. 
In pity, let me go ! " 

Almost fiercely, his hands tightened their grip on 
hers. 

*^ Not come true, the dreams? And you can believe 
that I would speak — that I would touch you — be- 
fore I knew that I could make them true? Before the 
year is over, I shall be free to come to you." 

"Free?" The word came from her, in the voice 
of one who gropes after joy, in the mists of a dream. 

'^^ I heard to-night from my sfdicitors. I have 
every proof. I shall be free, before the new year. 
And then, after the months, I shall claim my own — 
my own ! " 

She caught her hands from his hold, and crossed 
them hard upon her breast. For that which she 
feared was no longer in him alone. In herself she felt 
it leap to passionate life, as she looked forward, 
thrmi^ the months, which only that afternoon she had 
believed must be so empty, and saw the shape of what 
was here foreshadowed. 

" I can't. We can't." She stumUed among words 
that she found too slowly. ^* Oh, we are mad to-night, 
in the moonlight, with the dream breaking through. 
We are mad, and we are wicked. The dreams were 
lies — lies. We must forget." 

" We never shall forget. My girl of dreams, would 
they be given to us, the dreams, if we were meant to 
forget them? They were given us to steer by, in this 
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life, too. Trust them, trust them! And trust me, 
too, Dorenn, my mate of all the years ! " 

" We are mad," she repeated. " The dreams were 
madness." 

*^ Be honest with me, and with the dreams," he urged. 
^^ Call them back, and say if you can doubt that we 
have always belonged to each other — that we still 
belong to each other — that we should go to each 
other, as soon as the way in this life stands open." 

She shook her head. 

^*I must not think of the dreams. I shall be lost 
in them." 

" But you remember once, when you were my 
younger brother, and you tried to kill me? " 

^^ I dreamed, but it was because of a little play that 
I had played in once," she answered. Oh, if she could 
only make him believe the lie, and then, perhaps, she 
should believe it, too, and could cast this fear from 
her! ^^It was nothing but that. I can explain the 
dream." 

"You poor, little, frightened chap!" he said, with 
a tenderness that almost broke her. " Don't you re- 
member, afterward, how I spared you, and took you 
home, out of the old years, and we were friends, and 
you rode at my bridlehand? " 

" I don't remember. I won't remember." 

She had gone back a step or two, until now she 
leaned against the wall of the house, with her hands 
outspread at either side, as if she sought for the solid 
wall, like a sheltering wall in dreams, to open and re- 
ceive her. 

** And earlier, far earlier, when you were a girl, my 
girl of dreams, my love of dreams, you hid me, and 
you nursed me in a sea-cave." 

" It is because of what happened in Blindman's Hole 
that we believe that. Only for that ! " she repeated 
" Nqw let me go I For I will not remember," 
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She groped toward the yawning hole in the founda- 
tion stones, through which she might escape from the 
perilous coast of dreams. He laid no hand upon her, 
but his voice, vibrant with old memory, made her halt. 

" But what was it that brought the other dream — 
the dream that you, too, have lived in? Look at me! 
An open tent, upon a hillside, under the stars, and a 
night-wind, with the smell of bruised ferns, and a girl, 
who lay upon a couch of bracken." 

** Oh ! Oh ! " She heard her voice break into a lit- 
tle wail of despair and shame. 

She pressed her two hands to her face, to shut out 
his eyes. Then she realised that she had wavered, 
where she stood, and she felt his arms about her. She 
quivered with shame to realise with what a sense of 
shelter found at last, after unguarded years, she 
leaned against his breast. 

" There, there ! You do remember now, my mate, 
my own?" he was speaking low. "You do re- 
member?" 

" Yes," she whispered. 

"And you know it is true that we have belonged 
always to each other, all down the years? " 

« I know." 

"And you will not forget — you that have remem- 
bered through death and into life again! You will 
remember. And the dreams — you will help me make 
them true, in this life also? " 

She raised her head, though she rested still with his 
arms about her, and looked at him. 

" Don't speak ! " he urged. " Don't speak ! What's 
the need of words? We have found each other now, 
and in a few months — I have not hurt you, then, 
Dorenn ? Dorenn ! " 

" You have not hurt me, no," she answered. " I 
am afraid that I am happy, now that you are found." 

" And in a few months — ^" 
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** You know," she said. ** Till then, we say good- 
bye to our old selves — the selves that lived to- 
night.»' 

'' Good-bye? " said he. *' Auf Wiedertehen, rather ! '' 

Again her hands lay in his hands. 

** Auf Wiedertehen^ then," he repeated, '^ after a few 
months, my lass of dreams!" 

^* My man of dreams ! " she whispered. 

Suddenly he stiffened, and withdrew his eyes from 
her. She knew that he listened, and sensed that he 
heard, far off, among the shrubberies — what step 
might pass? She found her heart beating, with a 
quality of fear that made her feel, for one choked 
moment, sullied and unclean. 

^^ I must go." She hushed her voice, and, with a 
step too much like flight, slipped through the opening 
to the stairway. 

For one second, he blocked the faint moonlight, as 
he stood in the opening. Like the reflection of an old 
memory, she saw his square shoulders outlined against 
the night. 

** Auf Wiedertehefit then, and Grod bless you, my 
Dorenn ! " 






As if in a dream, Sydney climbed the staircase. So 
steep was the way that, at last, she had to crawl on 
hands and knees, but she scarcely heeded the manner 
of her going. Through the ruin of the Painted Cham- 
ber, she passed, unseeing, and made her way softly 
to the room, which she had quitted, it seemed to her, 
at least a lifetime ago. Curiously she looked at the 
watch upon her dressing table. Only a half hour, 
since she had left the room? The folly of man's meas- 
urement of the wonder-fraught seconds! Why, this 
was a place and a life that she had never known, not 
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this she — this newest self — or was it oldest self? — 
that she had become. 

Strangely enough, she found herself now ready for 
sleep. She was tired, so much had she lived through, 
both of joy and of pain, aad she was happy, as one 
long away, who has at last come home. She lay down, 
and barely had whispered, *^ Send him good dreams, 
and — ^ with a rush of tenderness — ^^ send good 
dreams and blessings to all souls living!" and then 
she slept. 

She woke in dazzling brightness, with no recollec- 
tion of dear dreams, but with a sense of having been 
at peace and deeply happy. For a moment she stared, 
wondering, at the flood of light that seemed a part 
of the dreams, and could not place herself in waking 
life, until she realised that the chamber had wide win- 
dows, that looked to the east, from which the sunlight 
streamed. She had left the Fainted Chamber, she re- 
membered. It was a new room, in which she lay, and 
a new life that she was beginning. 

In the first moments, while she made ready for the 
day, she knew only a quality of happiness that was 
like living water to one long thirsty. All down the 
years, she told herself, the bond had been between 
them, that now, at last, they both had recognised. 
Centuries past they had been man and wife. No, she 
must not remember that yet! But afterward they 
had been brothers and comrades. Why, then, he was 
the man, in the dream that she had loved — he at 
whose side the lad of dreams had ridden forth, from 
the house of the staircase, that she knew now had been 
the house of Rosbriggan. She paused suddenly, bent 
above the basin that she had just filled with water, 
and stared at the reflection of the sun in the soapy 
bubbles. What had followed, in that dream? A girl, 
with the face of Rosa, who had risen at the foot of a 
grey cross and cried, ** You must help me ! " even as 
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Rosa, in ibis life, had cried to Nichol Roscrow* No, 
she would not think of that. She need not think of 
that. Frowning, she dipped her hands into the water, 
and paused again, sickened at the heart. For the first 
time, she noted that her hands were grimed and 
bruised, and she remembered how she had scaled the 
stair of dreams, from the talk with Roscrow that, 
in reminiscence, should have been only happiness. She 
had crept from her joy on hands and hiees, like a 
thief — like one ashamed. 

She straightened her bent shoulders, and scattered 
the water, with the vigorous washing of her hands, 
as if, with the grime, she would wash off the memory. 
Across the chamber, she nodded to the face that met 
hers in the mirror, a bright, defiant face, that smiled 
back at her with hardihood. 

" They*ve urged me to forget the dreams and live 
under the rules of to-day," she said aloud. **You 
know you urged it, even you, Kirsty Bicknell. Now 
I'm doing as you bade. I'm living under the waking 
laws. A man divorces his wife, as many a man has 
done, as a man ought to do, for cause. After decent 
months have passed, a clean woman marries him, as 
many and many a good woman has done. What is 
wrong in all tMs, under the laws by which you have 
urged me to live — the laws of your waking world 
of to-day?" 

Then she sang a little, wfaQe she finished dressing, 
and not once did she think of Rosa, or the climb up 
the stair, or the bruises on her hands. 






'All day long, as a treasure held in reserve, Sydney 
had told herself that presently, somehow, she should 
again have the chance to speak alone with Roscrow. 
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She had delighted in that anticipation, yet she was 
half afraid, when, in the evening hours, she found it 
had become reality. They had been sitting, all four, 
in the drawing-room, where the fire on the hearth 
burned friendly, in the chill September air, and Agnes 
and Tollervey had talked of the rebuilding of the 
ruined wing, till nothing would serve but that they 
should overhaul some plans that were in the library. 
Roscrow had gone witii them to the door, had hesi- 
tated, and then strolled back to the hearth, where he 
stood flicking the ash from his cigar, with the gesture 
that so often she had studied. Their eyes met, ques- 
tioning. 

*^I hope that you slept well last night," he said 
conventionally, as all that day he had addressed her. 

"Oh, surely,*' she answered. She wondered why, 
at that moment, she should find herself trembling, with 
nervous hope and fear. Impatiently she thrust out 
her hands toward the. blaze. 

^^ You have bruised your hands," he said, with quick 
solicitude that made Ms voice the voice of last night. 

She snatched her hands back, half angrily, and 
clenched them on her lap. Why need she be reminded 
of the bruises, and all that they recalled? 

"It's nothing, I assure you," she said. Then, in 
contrition that she had even seemed angry with him, 
she raised her eyes to his, and knew that, in her glance, 
she had said more than she had meant to say. 

He still kept his place on the hearth, but, with all 
of him, he seemed to leap toward her, in a single look. 
Without words, they acquiesced that moment in the 
opening of the gate of dreams, which they had vowed 
must yet stay closed for months. 

"Tell me," she heard herself ask, "when did you 
recognise me first, in this life to-day? " 

"I was stupid," he answered, musing in much the 
9ame voice as hers. " I had always known, I fancy. 
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about the little chap that was my brother, who called 
me Carrow TredennicL I had wondered, should I ever 
see him, in this life* When you called me by that 
name, and you were a girl to-<lay, I didn't understand 
at first* But when I had thought about it, there in 
town, in those wedcs — well, I knew the body must 
change from life to life. You could have been the 
little chap. But I didn't know, till that day in Blind- 
man's Hole, that he and the girl of dreams, that had 
been such ages before, were one and the same." 

" No more than I knew," she breathed, " tiiat Tre- 
dennick and the man of the sea-*caveB were one. CHi, 
Grod was good, through all the changes, to let us find 
and know each other again ! " 

With his hushed voice, he seemed to reach out and 
draw her to him. 

^^ The girl of dreams, Dorenn, was always there, 
you know. From the time that I came to England, 
here to Rosbriggan, a lad of fourteen, I saw her, in 
my dreams." 

" What dreams? " she whispered. " Can you bell? " 

^^ There was a dream of a cave, and the sea beyond, 
and her hand against my cheek." 

" My dream, too," she echoed. 

^^ And then there was fire, and falling beams, and I 
held her to me, on a horse, with her head against my 
breast, and we rode away, and there were long fingers 
of firelight across the bracken. It was aigjit, you 
know. Or don't you remember? " 

'' Not that ! " She shook her head. 

" Then afterward — " 

She held her breath. Would he name that oilier 
dream, in which they shared — the dream of starlight, 
and the amell of crushed fern? 

But it was not in vain that she had trusted him. 
Quietly he went on : — 

** Nothing distinct, only that there was kindness be- 
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tween us, for a long time. We lived somewhere, inside 
a castle wall, and it was spring. You know, it was 
not alwajs so distinct, the dream — just the sense 
that she, the girl of dreiuns, was near, and that all was 
well, and that I was happy. I dreamed of her so 
often, my girl, and she was so real that — You'll let 
me tell you this, as if you were my brother? Be- 
cause of her, I found the women in the university town 
and in France — women to whom some of the fellows 
went — well, I couldn't go near tb^n. I knew if I 
did, she wouldn't come again. She kept me clean, my 
girl of dreams. I want you to know that." 

She did not look at him, but at the little, live flames 
on the hearth. She saw them mistily through tears. 
Had she built so well, once, in the years long past? 
Could she build as well in this life, she that would go 
to him, with the grime barely washed from the bruised 
hands, on which she had crept up a stealthy path? 

" I fancy," he went on, " that all those years I had 
hoped to find my girl. But I saw no one like her, 
and then I began to doubt, not all the time, perhaps, 
but for days at a time, and then she came less often. 
Once I dreamed that she was lost, and I was calling 
out for her, and calling, but she would not come. So 
I said : ^ I'm growing morbid. I must get this out of 
my head. I must think of marrying, as a fellow ought 
to do.' And then — " 

He flung his dead cigar into the fire. 

" Well, I married," he said. ** I never thought that 
she was the girl of dreams. Believe me, I never 
thought that! But I thought almost as bad. I 
thought it didn't matter; one was much as another. 
And in one night I knew the difference. 

^It was years, before my girl came to me again. 
I had only tiie dream in which she was lost, and I was 
calling for her, and she would not hear nor come to 
me. Once or twice I dreamed of the little chap. We 
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were out hunting on the high moors, where there was 
a great wind. But I was stupid, and I didn't know 
that my girl and the little chap, that had stood by me, 
were the same. Then there in Ladysmith, you know, 
I had enteric. I was in hospital, and they thought me 
dying. That night, at last, she came again." 

'^ I am glad! Oh, I am glad she came! " Sydney 
almost sobbed upon the words. 

'^She was bending over me, in the sea-cave, where 
the wind was eool and sweet, and she gave me water 
to drink, and sat by me, and there was white light on 
the waves. So I got well. The doctors said it was 
my amazing constitution." He laughed shortly. '*I 
got well, and I went on, though she did not come again. 
But I began to hope that somewhere, perhaps, if not 
in this life — and there in Blindman's Hole, I knew 
that she had come." 

'^ And I knew, too," she echoed. '^ Oh, I'm so glad 
you told me this to-night — that I know how that 
memory has been with you and has helped you. I shall 
be glad always to remember that, in case of — " 

"What?" he challenged sharply. 

" If the dreams shotdd not come true," she answered, 
in a low voice. 

"But they shall come true," Roscrow spoke hotly, 
as if he argued down a doubt that his own traitor brain 
brought forward. " Can't you believe me? Can't you 
trust me? To-morrow I go up to town — ^" 

Sydney's lips shaped a question. 

"Yes," he answered. "To-morrow I see my so- 
licitors. I shall give them instructions to proceed with 
the case.'* 

Unconsciously she chafed her hands together, and 
winced, as she pressed upon the bruises. 
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^^ Don't be afraid ! " he urged, in a voice that was 
of to-day. " I shouldn't have spoken to you, if I 
hadn't known that the way was clear. It is, believe 
me! And now don't think any more about that side 
of it." 

'^ You mean," she said, '^ the legal side of it? But 
I must think about it. Tell me, please ! " 

"About the case? I warn you that it's sordid." 

"But if it is too sordid for me to hear," she fal- 
tered, " it is too sordid for us both to profit by." At 
the finality of the words, she grew afraid. " No, no, 
I don't mean that. I couldn't have meant that," she 
pleaded. " But you should tell me everything. I was 
your brother once, remember, Nichol." 

At that word, he came to her side, and, for a seccmd, 
almost as if by accident, let his hand graze her shoul- 
der. 

"Of course you shall know everything, little chap. 
I'm not ashamed to tell you," he said, but after that he 
hesitated, and, when at last he spoke, his voice was 
hard and dry. " Mellish is the co-respondent, natu- 
rally. The younger sister. Flora, was merely a blind. 
We have proof of everything." 

She averted her eyes. 

** But how did you get the proof? " she whispered, 
and, when he answered shortly, " Detectives," she 
looked down at her hands, and thought to see on them 
again the soil of ignoble clambering. 

" And then," the hard voice, that she feared that she 
might hate, went on, " we have a clenching proof in his 
letter to her, the one that first roused my suspicions." 

"A letter written to her? Her letter?" 

It seemed as if it were to something within him, as 
well as to the horror in her eyes, that he answered, 
in hot defence: — 

" Yes, a letter written to her, and I opened it. I 
was in a hurry. I honestly believed it mine, until I 
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hod seen the fint words, and then I saw that I had 
the right to read it." 

She interrupted him, with a stricken cry : — 

'^ (Ml, it was nerer the letter that I pointed out as 
yours? It wasn't I that actually gave her letter into 
your hands — the letter that has ruined herP Oh, 
that is dreadful — dreadful!" 

She made a movement to rise, in a distress that cried 
for action, but she felt his steady hand upon her shoul* 
der, and heard his sane and steady voice above her. 

*^Be yourself, little chap! Instead of making a 
fanciful horror out of this coincidence, see it as it is, 
as a sign, lliis thing that happened so strangely, that 
the time has come for me to leave her, and go to my 
mate of dreams, through whom the sign was given. 
At least, before you judge me, you must hear every- 
thing." 

^^ Go on ! " she whispered, half convinced and more 
than eager to be convinced. 

'* Well, then, we had found out, long before the child 
came, that our marriage was all a bitter mistake. And 
she was as pleased as I, that we should keep only the 
name of it, and the outer decencies. Those decencies 
were to be kept up, for the child's sake, if for nothing 
else. But wl^n Alison was two years old, I had to be 
away for some weeks in the veldt, and when I came 
back, I found that — I don't need to tell you." 

" No ! " she whispered. 

*' If it hadn't been for the child, I should have car- 
ried the case into the courts and ended it then. As it 
was, we kept on for Alison's sake, but since then — 
well, I have been on the lookout, so that such a thing 
couldn't happen again. She is Alison's mother. But 
this simimer I've been away from town. It must have 
begun in the spring. The letter that I opened spoke 
of previous meetings and suggested another. And the 
day on which she failed to get a letter from him, she 
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rushed up to town, as you bnov. I did what any man 
would do — turned his letter aver to my solicitors, and 
told them to go ahead. They hired detectives, and got 
the evidence. To-morrow I give them instructions to 
go on with the case. Now you know everything, lit- 
tle chap. Don't you see that I have the right to put 
aside this woman? " 

For a long minute she was silent, in dread of the 
qqestipn that sb(s was impelled to ask. Then she 
moved a little, so that his hands, as if of themselves, 
must fall from her shoulders. 

'^TdUi me one jkhing,'' she said, with her eyes still 
averted. ^ That earlier time, when you had sufficient 
cause to divorce her, it was because of Alison that you 
forgave her? ** 

« Yes.'* 

''But what about Aliscm now?'' she went on. 
''That earlier time, she was so little, she scarcely 
would have known, but now she is old enough to know, 
and to suffer cruelly.'^ 

" For a little, yes. But, in the end, she'll be happier 
and better with you. And she loves you, Sydney." 

" If I am given to her as a mother, she ought to 
hftte m^," she said, and on the words, her voice broke. 

Next instant he was kneeling beside her, and had 
caught into his cla^ the hands which still lay locked 
upon her lap. 

"But what is it, little chap?" he was pleading. 
"What's the aim of all these questions? \^at is it 
that's troubling you to-night? What makes your eyes 
so frightened? Tell me! Tell me!" 

She let her hands stray tremulously to his shoul- 
ders, and, for a second, looked into his eyes. 

" Tell me the truth ! " she breathed. " Wotdd you 
divorce her this time, and throw this shame on Alison 
— if you had not seen me? " 

"Yes!" his lips lied instantly. 
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For a second, she strove to believe the lie, and then 
she had covered her face with her hands, and felt her 
body shaken with muffled sobbing. 

'^But be reasonable!" he urged, with a kind of 
tender anger. ^^ Be your own dear, sane self, my mate 
— my comrade ! Look here, haven't I the right, under 
every law, to put aside an adtdterous woman? " 

She drew a sharp breath. 

"Don*t say that word! Don*t say it! What are 
we?'' 

"Sydney!" 

" Oh, yes, we're on the right side of the statute book, 
no doubt. But aren't we bound by something higher 
than the Statutes, we who dream? Wasn't it said 
that, if a man only look upon a woman to desire her — 
And hadn't we looked upon each other, long before she 
went in flesh and blood to Mellish? " 

"You poor, little, overwrought girl! You little, 
tired chap ! " 

"Oh, yes! Oh, yes!" she broke into weak tears. 
" I am tired, and I can't make it right, for all I want 
to make it right. I hate that stain upon my hands. 
I wish it hadn't been I that gave you her letter. Oh, 
what ought we to do? Oh, think for me! I'm too 
tired." 

His arm was round her, and his voice was soothing, 
comforting. 

"There, there, dear heart! Don't try to think. 
Remember the dreams — the dreams that brought us 
home — the dreams that give us to each other, my girl 
out of the dreams — my girl from the sea-cave — my 
girl from the old, lost lives ! " 

** Yes, yes," she murmured, with her heart at peace. 
" Only the dreams are real, only — ^" 

Then she was aware that he had risen lightly to his 
feet, and, outside in the corridor, she caught the sound 
of steps that had been his warning signal. Instantly 
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she snatched up a book, that lay at her elbow, and, as 
she did so, reddened with anger that she must stoop 
to such contemptible deceit. 

Next moment Agnes Tollervey was in the room, and 
laughingly was rallying her. 

** The same old Sonny, as I live, crying and flushing 
over Fiona Macleod, just as you used to do, in the old 
days, when you listened to Eden's stories." 

Then the evening went, as other evenings, with laugh- 
ter and light talk, and Sydney had no further speech 
with Roscrow, until they bade each other good-night* 

*^ Good rest to you,'' he said, and only that, since 
other ears could hear him. '^ Good rest, and see that 
to-night you dream the best of dreams ! " 






Yes, let her dream, and quickly, prayed Sydney, as 
she lay in her bed. There was so much that she was 
eager to forget — the secrecy that, at first, had been 
a joy, but now seemed treachery to the house that 
sheltered her — the touch of Roscrow's hand, that 
seemed, in these grey hours, almost a degradation — 
the lie on Roscrow's lips, that she still tried so hard 
to believe the truth. Let her drift swiftly into the 
land of dreams, where all things were made right! 

She dreamed indeed, in the unfamiliar chamber, and 
she woke in the grey dawn, conscious of having 
crowded through many experiences, that blurred and 
grew confused, as she faced the problems of daylight 
that came with the day. Bitterly she recalled the 
happiness, with which she had risen on the previous 
morning, and contrasted it with her present mood. 

" Say that I face it fairly," she told herself defiantly. 
^^ I am going to let him divorce his wife, so that he can 
marry me. No, it is not pretty, though it is done — 
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and how I have despised the people who have done it ! 
But in our case — oh, that is diiFerent, for there Are 
the dreams, and in them he is mine — mine ! " 

At moments she remembered the dreams of last night 
and was happy, but at more frequent moments she 
remembered the doubts of the day, and was wretched, 
until she went downstairs and met Roscrow, and thea 
it was as if the sun came out. Later in the monung 
when Doctor Mayow walked over from St. Melyon, to 
view the ancient staircase, she stood at Boscrow's side, 
and heard no more than half the comments of t}»e 
learned vicar. 

It was a v^y ancient privy stair, Mayow gave his 
opinion, built probably in the days when the Fainted 
Chamber was the state apartment of the manor house. 
No doubt, in some re-edification of the fabric, per- 
haps after the house had been partly burned, as tradi- 
tion had it, in Arundel's Rebellion, the apartments into 
which the stair descended had been done away with, 
and the stair itself had been sheathed behind sto^ 
and wainscot, and lost beyond the memory of men* 

A very boon, this fire, to an antiquarian! Chuc- 
kling, he showed them, on the uncovered stones of the 
Painted Chamber, the half-guessed vestiges of what 
had been the ancient frescoes that had given the room 
its name — a name that for so many ages had been 
meaningless ! 

"The Fainted Chamber, then, in verity f he re- 
peated. *^ You see, ToUervey, there is a reason under- 
lying everything, if we can only dig deep enough." 

" Deep as the dreams," breathed Roscrow, at Syd- 
ney's side. 

It was the only word that be had spoken for her 
ear that morning, but she could judge how much she 
had been in his thoughts, when, at luncheon, he 
broached a pretty scheme of motoring over, that after^ 
noon, to Castel-an-Dinas, the great hill, crowned with 
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earth-works of the ancient men, that rose above the 
market-town* 

"It's a joDy good day for Miss Considine to en- 
joy the view, since she has never been there," he ex- 
plained. ** And I shan't have the chance to go junket- 
ing with you again for a bit. I'm running up to town 
to-night." 

Sydney felt her heart contract, with undefined fear. 
She knew for what purpose, rightly or wrongly, he 
was going. But she would not take time to brood 
upon the doubts that she was determined to put behind 
her, for Agnes ToUervey began to avow her intention 
of drinking tea at the foot of the hill — no climbing 
Castel-an-Dinas for her, if you please ! — and she real- 
ised that,, by his quiet maneuvering, Roscrow was secur- 
ing for them yet one moment more alone, before he went 
to London. 

Indeed, it fell out as he had planned. When they 
had motored, through wind and glad weather, to the 
great hill that beaconed over all the district, Agnes 
held to her purpose, and stayed for tea in a cottage 
halfway up the slope, and Eden ToUervey stayed with 
her. Unaccompanied, as they had tacitly hoped to 
be, Sydney and Roscrow climbed the hill, by the nar- 
row path throu^ ilie sunburned furze, while round 
them and below them, in the sunny air, the sea and the 
land spread ever into wider distances. They went in 
silence, and Sydney, at least, went in dread, lest in 
speech they stumble on the doubts of last night — 
the doubts that she was wild to put behind her. Oh, 
let them still dwell in the land of dreams — the dreams 
that gave them warrant for this that they had in mind 
to do! 

They sat together at last, high on the treeless sum- 
mit, on a rudely hollowed mound, that might have been 
an ancient cistern. Smothered in turf at their feet, 
lay shapeless hummocks, where cunning eyes mi^t 
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trace the lines of old foundations. Round them, in 
two broken rings, ran the earthem ramparts of the 
long-vanished castle dwellers. Far beyond the ram- 
parts, eastward, in the sun-drenched air, lay shadowed 
plains, and hills, less lofty than their own, and vil- 
lages, that nestled on the steeps. Northward were bar- 
ren moors, pitted with abandoned mines, and naked 
hills of crag, and a glimpse of chilling sea, that was 
the colour of dull steel. Westward the far hiUs and 
the church-tower of St. Melyon swam dazzling in the 
sunlight, and, nearer at hand, the wide market-town lay 
steeped in sunset peace. But it was in the south that 
the greatest glory flashed upon the eye, where the 
towers of St. Michael's Mount aspired from the waves, 
and the wide bay reached its arms to the sky that 
brooded over it, and in the sky, reflected from the set^ 
ting sun, were faint hues of opal and of amber that 
were like colours seen in dreams. 

It was toward that wondrous sky, beyond St. Mi- 
chael's Mount, that they had turned their eyes, and, for 
a long moment, they sat in silence, where they seemed 
to share each other's thoughts, and found them safely 
straying from the pathways of to-day. 

^^And perhaps," Aoscrow's musing voice came 
naturally, ** out there, beyond the waves, we shall see 
the land of Lyonesse to-night." 

" Lyonesse ! " Sydney drifted gladly with his mood, 
far from the grimy task which should be his to-morrow, 
" Lyonesse, where one day we two shall go." 

" Where we have been," said Roscrow, and his hand 
sought and found her hand. ^* Can't you remember, 
lass of mine? " 

'^ I can remember. So much I can remember, here 
in the sunset, above the world, with you beside me. 
All the broken bits are joined together. All the things 
I dreamed last night come back to me. I believe al- 
most I could remember everything." She smiled, in 
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deep contentment, lulled upon the tide of sunlit dreams. 

" Shall I try to piece together the story of our lives, 

in this last hour, before you leave me for a little while, 

my man of dreams? '* 

" If I may help you to piece out the story, Dorenn ! '* 
She felt his grasp tighten on her hand, and smiled, 

and, with her eyes upon the sea, half in earnest, half in 

fantasy, began the tale of dreams that should serve to 

bind them closer. 



« 



At first," began Sydney, and, to her own ears, her 
voice was low, and through it she seemed to hear 
the faint calling of gulls, upon the Cornish head- 
lands, " at first — but this is dim and all confused ! — 
there was a life somewhere, in a town with white streets, 
and something began there, or perhaps was continued 
from an older life. Btit I was there, and you were 
there, and the bond was between us, in that lost 
country.'* 

'^In lost Lyonesse!" His voice had caught the 
cadence of her own. 

"And what else do you remember?'* 

"Only that I was once in Lyonesse, and where I 
was, there you have been, through all the lives." 

She let her eyes rest still upon the rosy sky. For a 
second, she seemed to see the black turrets of a lost 
castle shape themselves against the flush of dawn. 

"And then,'' she said, " that life you say was ours, 
before the waves went over Lyonesse, was past, and the 
sleep between the lives. There was a castle on the 
headland of Bosthennick, in the old, old days, when 
there was great fighting in the east with heathen hordes, 
and fighting on the seashore with men that came in 
long ships out of Ireland. A great chief ruled in the 
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castle. Guron Freiebfras, he was called. Oh, Nichol, 
I had never thought! I wonder now." 

"What is it, dear?" 

" It's too fanciful, but could it hare been Eden Tol- 
lervey, my black Cornish uncle P In this life he was 
bom so far away from us, and yet he came to me, and 
all through my childhood, no, all through my life, 
he has been so much more a father to me than my own 
poor father that died. Could he have been my farther 
once, in that old time? " 

He smiled at her. 

" It may be. Somewhere Fve known him, I have al- 
ways known.'* 

"And my mother, there on Bosthennick, di, I 
couldn't mistake her ! So many times she has been my 
mother! In this life, she was my poor nurse, Anne 
Pinket, a Cornish woman, as I've found out since. 
But in that old time she was a Cornish princess, there 
in the castle on Bosthennick Head. And I was her 
daughter — her only daughter, I think." 

** Dorenn of the sea-diffs ! " Once more his voice 
went by her, like the wind at twilight. 

^^ I had a foster-sister, too, and in this life she was 
the mother that bore me. There in the sea-castle I 
played with her, and loved her, and, I think, tyrannised 
over her shamefully. But very often I chose to be 
alone, and then I used to run across the turf, all fresh 
with dew, at the dawn, with the wind stirring in my 
hair, and I used to run upon the white sand of the 
beach that lies under Bosthennick, and many, many 
times I sat upon the headland and watched the sun set 
^to the distant sea, and wondered, as girls all down 
t^ ages have wondered, what ships would come in the 
coming days, and what freight of dreams they would 
bring to me. 

" Then there came a time, when I must have been 
About sis^teen, that my father and my br«tiiers were 
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away, fighting in the east, no doubt, and we women, 
left behind in the castle, heard that a great fleet of 
sea-robbers was bearing down upon our shores. The 
other women cried in terror and called on the White 
Christ, but my mother was not afraid. She said that 
help would be sent us, and, sure enough, there came a 
terrible storm, that lasted two nights and days. I 
think they whispered that my mother had worked 
witchcraft and had raised the storm, with the help of 
the old, dishonoured gods of Cornwall, that had their 
lurking place among the rocks of Owynjack. If that 
was so, she must have been sorry, in the end, that she 
had meddled with spells. For when the robber ships 
went down in the black Cornish waters, as she had 
planned, there was one man that did not perish in the 
waves.** 

^ I know ! ** said Roscrow, and his lips grazed Syd- 
ney's hand. " Dorenn, my lass, I know ! '• 

" I remember," she went on, " how well I remember 
the day after the storm, when I fought my way down 
to the shore, and was glad of the strong wind and 
the crashing sea — I that was my mother's daughter! 
I saw the waves, and the white beach, all strewn with 
wreckage of the ships that had come against us, and 
I laughed at the sight. There were dead men, too, 
with their eyes staring and the seaweed clotting in 
their beards and their long hair, and my foster-sister 
was afraid, and cried, and cowered behind me. 

*^Far down the beach, among the great rocks, I 
found a man lying, with ruddy hair that washed in the 
waves, and a chiers tore of ruddy gold about his neck. 
It was the chief of all our foemen. I turned his sod- 
den face to the light, exulting over him, I think, and 
then — oh, then I had remembered a lost dream — a 
dream of white streets, in the lost land you say was 
Lyonesse — a dream of one, long lost, tiiat was my 
own! 
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** We lifted him, and carried him along the beach — 
the Port Island beach, you know. That's why it is 
Port Island now — Porth Illand, in mockery, because 
it was on that spot that the ships of Illand Uais, the 
Irish sea-rover, were wrecked in the great storm. We 
carried him to the cave, that still lies under the cliffs 
•f Gwynjack, and there we worked over him, my foster- 
sister and I, until we had brought him back to life." 

^^ I remember that," spoke Roscrow's voice, beside 
her, like a voice of dreams. *^ I have remembered that 
always — that, and the days that followed." 

She drew a long breath, and, in the rosy sky, her 
eyes saw many things. 

'^ It was a long time," she went on. ** I used to 
c<»ne by night. Do you remember the white moon- 
shine on the waves, and the dawn, like the heart of a 
rose, that flushed the sky, and the gulls that circled at 
the mouth of the cave? " 

" I remember," he said, " the touch of your hand on 
my cheek — the touch that made me sure in this life, 
too." 

" At last," she said, " you were strong and well 
again, and you went away, in the early starshine of a 
spring evening. You still wore the torn sark, in which 
you had washed in from the ship. It was stiff with 
the salt spray, and I remember the tang of the salt 
on my lips, as I stood with my head against your 
breast, so tall you stood, my man, my chief! And I 
remember the sting of the salt tears on my cheeks, when 
you had gone up the cliff-path, into the hollow night. 
The cave was empty, and my life was empty, only for 
the memory of your promise, my man, in whom I 
trusted. If only I had always trusted! 

'^ All through that summer I used to sit on the head- 
land and look toward Ireland, and wait and hope for 
the. coming of your ships. But it was not until the 
edge of winter that you came again — you, Illand 
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Uais, You had been fighting in your own country, I 
seem to have heard, and at last you had seized on the 
chief of your enemies, and you had thrust him into 
a pit, and there had let him slowly starve* Those old 
days were hard days." 

Roscrow drew a breath of mirthless laughter. 

" Yes, that is true,'* he said. " But I never told you 
that dream, you, nor any one. It was — too rotten. 
Twice in this life, in dreams, I have seen him starving. 
I wonder why that dream should come. No matter for 
it, though ! Go on ! And so I came back to Bosthen- 
nick? '' 

^* Yes," she said, '^ and you came in peace, bringing 
gifts, and you asked for me in marriage. My father, 
I think, would have given me to you, but my mother 
hated you at sight. I don't know why, but perhaps 
the hate between you went back into an older life, just 
as our love goes back. At any rate, she had her way 
with my father, and you sailed back across the wintry 
sea, and I was left alone. 

'^ The winter, I seem to remember, was very long. 
My mother would have had me marry a Cornish chief- 
tain, and when I would not, she was angry and used 
me harshly. Sometimes I prayed to the White Christ 
for patience, but more often I prayed to the old, black 
gods of Cornwall to send me back my man — my man 
— my own! And the black gods heard. For in the 
spring, while our men were ^hting in the east, you 
came again by night — ^ 

^* I remember ! " Roscrow's voice was swift and sud- 
den, like the note of a far trumpet. ** We beached our 
galleys up the coast, and we came down on Bosthen- 
nick from the landward side, and I saw you laugh, my 
girl, as the walls went down in flames, and we came 
storming through. And afterward, don't you remem- 
ber how we rode from the burning — you on my saddle- 
bow, with your head against my corselet, you, my lass 
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of dreams? Don't you remember the long fingers of 
light that the fire flung across the bracken? Don't 
you remember afterward — ** 

'^Yes," she said simply. ^'I remember a shelter, 
on a hillside, and the sheen of your belmet, under the 
stars." 

'* And hovr we went across the sea,'' he urged, ^ and 
how we lived in a castle — somewhere.*' 

^^ Perhaps it was the rath that lUand Uais built in 
green Wickkw," she went on. ** Yes, I remember how 
we were together, and how happy those days were. 
But afterward you went away to battle, and there were 
long days of winter, and I Was alone, in a strange 
country." 

She had lost the half whimsical note from her voice. 
With a sudden gesture, that seemed to put aside the 
tears, she pressed her hand to her eyes. 

"Dorenn! My girl! You're not crying?" 

"For a very oM sorrow, my man that could not 
sorrow with me ! Out there, in the sky that's like faint 
fire, I seemed^ all $A tfnte^ to see another fire, on a 
hearth that has b^isfi eold for ages — and I seemed to 
be a girl, who sat beside ity wfth a dead child on her 
breast. Oh^ those winter days w€fre crud, and I alone, 
in a strange couiriry — alone, with the memory of how 
I had gone tttih my own peid^;^. I knew now what 
had been my mother's pain — I that had been a mother, 
and whose arnul Were empty t 3o^ in the spring, when 
a galley came from home, and my foster-sister ertepped 
ashore, I ran to her, and fell on her neck, and wept, 
and was glad that now th^re should be peace between 
my mother and me. And it Sieems to me that I had 
my foster-sister with me always, in those spring 
days, imd that we talked of cror ehikfiiood, and of 
home." 

She was silent for a little whiter and^ in the silence, 
they could hear thi^ crisp soand of mMblsd gra«s, where 
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ciktiJe strayed upcm the otfaar side of the eaiili«n rasn- 
part. 

** Well? '' Roscrow questioned, at last. 

** I hardly know how to tell you. I had forgotten 
this, when I began the story. You came hack from the 
wars at last — but you brought a woman with you. 
Oh, I don't know who she was! I should be merely 
fanciful, if I let myself think it." 

^^ No, no,'' said Roscrow, with the same haste, that 
seemed almost guilty. ^^We must stick to what we 
remember, and not imagine things. And then? " 

The life had gone from her yoioe. 

*^A yery old story, I suppose. My foster-sister 
whispered to me, and I listened. And one day that 
woman cgane across the green, with a jar upon her arm, 
and lodced up at me and laughed — and something in 
my head snapped. And when I spoke to you — you 
laughed ! you laughed ! '^ 

^ Dorenn ! *' 

^* And that night I fled away with my foster-sister, 
back to my own people. My mother, who hated you, 
made me welcome. I was to be married to that Cor- 
fiish ehief, I think. A great many days i>assed, I 
know, and then there came a message from Ireland, 
and my moiher told it to me, and laughed, and I 
laughed with her. For Illand Uais lay dying, and he 
prayed me come to him.'' 

^* And that dying, oh my girl of dreams, that did 
not come, iiiat dying I have remembered always ! " 

^^Ah, but I came! Indeed, indeed I came, for all 
thttt I had laughed. For in the night and the stillness 
I remeidbered many things — and things out of that 
life before the life of the sea-caves and the slaughter, 
and your laughter in the rath in green Wicklow. So I 
stole away from my father's house, with only my fos- 
ter-^ster, who came because I bade her, and a little, 
perhaps, because she loved me. Across the hills, at 
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Fenandour, I think — I know it was a long way througb 
the hot nij^t, with the sharp furze tearing my feet — 
I found an old seafarer, who was a friend of mine. I 
wonder! In this life, did I know him again, as that 
old, palsied Maine sea-captain, who was kind to me? 

** In his galley, with his rowers at the oars, we put 
out, in the dawn, and I knew that we should come 
too late. Oh, I have remembered, all through the ages, 
how I lay upon the hi^ deck of the galley, and 
writhed, md tore at my garments, — a stricken thing 
that could not pray or hope, that could only scream 
to the rowers to row faster, and scream to the god 
of winds to send us wind. We anchored off the green 
shores of Wicklow, in the rosy hour of the dawn, and 
in the rath we heard the women keening. But oh my 
love — my love from the lost years — remember that 
at last I came, although I came too late ! " 

" I will remember you have come," he said. 

For a little space there was a silence, while they 
watched the glow above the waves, that was like the 
glow of a long past dawn, when there had been the 
sound of keening. 

" You did not marry that Cornish chief? " his voice 
broke suddenly upon the silence. 

^^ I have had only one man," she answered, ^* and I 
came to him too late. We turned our galley toward 
Cornwall, in the heat of noon, and, in the heat, my 
anger broke — anger against myself, that had come 
too late, against the mother that had plotted this, 
against the foster-sister that had been her tool, she 
that had whispered me against my love ! I bade them 
cast her into the waves. I bade her go and tell my 
man, who, through her sin, had died without my com- 
forting, that I had come to him, for all I came too late. 
So they flung her into the waves, my foster-sister that 
had once been dear to me, and, to the last, she called 
my name and reached her arms to me. Do you hear? 
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I had her drowned — she that had followed me and 
trusted me ! " 

" Don't say that, dear ! A dream — '* 

" A memory ! As sure as I sit here, I drowned her 
f — she who, in this life, became my mother, and all her 
life was in terror of the sea. I drowned her, and then 
I came heavily home to Bosthennick. After that, I 
don't know if the days were long or short. I think I 
used to sit upon the headland, looking out to sea at sun- 
set, till sometimes I forgot all that had happened, and 
hoped to see your long ship, coming from the sunset — 
coming home to me. And so, one sunset hour, when the 
days grew short and the nights were lengthening, I 
think I fell asleep, out there on the headland, and my 
father, back from the wars, found me lying in the star- 
shine, and cried out, I think, in sorrow. For there on 
Bosthennick Head, with my face turned to the Irish 
shores, where my lost love lay dead, in that life where 
I was Dorenn — in that life I had died." 
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She realised that her hand was resting under Ros- 
crow's hand, and she was glad of the touch, that was 
warm and strong and full of human comfort. For the 
glow was fading fast from above the water, and she 
felt herself shiver, half with dread of a chill memory 
from between the worlds, half with premonition of a 
need that, in this world, she very soon must face. 

^^ But there is much more to tell," Roscrow, at her 
side, spoke presently. 

^^ Oh, let tiiem go ! Oh, let them sleep, the dreams ! " 
she cried. ^' It's late, and I am growing afraid." 

" Afraid? " he said. " But I want you to remember 
that life, when you were my brother, little chap — when 
we came back, after the sleep between the lives, and we 
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came ngiun to this same comer of the earth, and I 
remembered you for a friend, though you had forgot- 
ten me. We read them together, the few written words 
those lives had left behind them, over there in St. Mel- 
yon vicarage. I was Carrow, the son of Humphrey 
Tredennick, the lord of Rosbriggan, in the time of the 
Tudor Henries, and you were Hecka, the son of 
Humphrey and of Chesson, the wife of old Polruddim, 
that kq>t Hie mill at Nanny-come-quick. You re- 
member that? " 

*^ Remember it? " she broke out. ^^ Oh, how many 
times, an dreams, I have come up from the shore, along 
Polver bank, a little, barefoot, weary lad, and in the 
cottage across the stream, I have found her waiting 
for me — my nurse, in this life, my mother and a prin- 
cess centuries ago on Bosthennick! I wonder if I re- 
membered, deep within me, when my baby tongue called 
her Mam, the old ComiA love-word for mother. She 
was my mother, there by Polver Stream, and how many 
times have I come home to her, and in her arms found 
rest and comforting!" 

" Poor little chap ! " he said. " That life bore hard 
on you.** 

I^e felt the tears pressing against her eyelids. 

*^ Yes," she whispered, ^^ though I did not know how 
hard, until you spoke. But I think they shunned my 
mother for a reputed witch, and a woman of questioned 
character, and I think they mocked me, too, for an 
unfathered child. And I grew up, hating every one, 
and when I saw you first, I hated you.'* 

*^ I remember coming home to Rosbriggan,** he took 
up the story, as she sat silent. ^^It's the first thing 
that I rem^nber, in that life. I was a grown man, 
and I had been away in far cities, and where there was 
fighting, and I came home to rule, and my father was 
diead, and there was a girl with me, who was my sister.** 

"You remember her, too?** she asked. "I knew 
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her in this life — my mother. In the old days, she had 
been my foster-sister, and here, this second time at 
Rosbriggan, she was my half-sister, and I hated her, 
just as I hated you, because you were lawful born and 
could carry your heads high. 

^' My mother, I think, must have brought from the 
old lives her hatred of you. At any rate, it was she 
that gave me the knife, at last, and told me to strike 
- — strike to the heart. I lived it through in a dream 
last night that I thought was lost — how I crossed 
the lawns of Rosbriggan, in the fragrant dusk, how 
I climbed the privy stair to the Painted Chamber, 
which was Tredennick's own chamber. I saw the fire 
of wood, that was laid on the great firedogs, and the 
candles, lighted on the table, and the curtains of the 
bed, that stirred in the wind. I saw every detail of 
wainscot and of ceiling and of windows, in the minutes 
while I waited, and I have never forgotten. Between 
the lives I forgot what I had done in that room, but 
I remembered the room. It's just as, in this life to- 
day, I can't see a wheel-track scored upon gravel, with- 
out feeling a contraction of the heart. Then I re- 
member that I saw such a track, once, long ago, when 
I was a little, dusty, tired child, and it was the track 
of the wagon that had brought home my father's body. 
I can speak of death, and not remember him, dead, but 
I can't see a wheel-track on gravel, without the sense 
of unnamed anguish. In the same way the room — 
the picture of the room — stayed with me, after death, 
and into life again, although I did not know what had 
happened there. 

^^ So I waited, until you entered the chamber, and 
then I struck for the heart, as she had bidden me. In 
that moment I think I remembered, and I knew it was 
at more than Carrow Tredennick that I had struck. 
I turned and ran from the chamber. I stumbled down 
the stair, as I've stumbled so many times in broken 
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dreams. I fell, and dropped the knife, and I rose, and 
ran out mto the air, across the lawn, across the Polr 
▼er, heading for Cardew Cove. I think it must haiFe 
been that I had a boat th«pe. But as I was panting 
up the steep side of Bosthennick, and already I waa 
half spent, I heard behind me tibe steps of some one, 
running unwearied -^ and then I ran for Kf e.** 

^ And in this life, that spring ni^t, under the moon 
on Bosthennick,'^ he said, ^we fived those minutes 
throu^ again, my little chap.'' 

^ That time, when I was Hecka, I thought that yoa 
would kill me," she went on, after a moment. ^ In 
tile life that we were living tiien, what else was there 
for a man to do? ^ 

''But I knew you,'' he said. ''In that old life I 
knew you, although I didn't know how er why. But 
when I had my grip upon you, and I saw your eyes in 
the moonlight, I remembered, though I eouldn't name 
the memory, and I knew you." 

" I suppose," she said, " we both though it tiie bond 
of blood •r^ the unacknowledged brotiierhood between 
us. So we went back to Bosbri^gan, under the moon* 
h^it, with your hand on my shoulder. I remanber 
that so well! Why, last night, in the dream, I saw 
the very ring that was on your hand, as it lay on my 
shoulder." 

" A seal rmg," Roserow spoke, " of two tlun hoops 
of twisted metal." 

" You know? " she asked. 

^ I saw it on my hand, yes," he answered. " Twice 
in dreams I have seen that ring, thou^ I have never 
yet made out the arms that are engraved on the seal. 
But I should recognise it, by the twisted hoops of metal, 
if I should see it, in this life to-day — the ring that 
was my ring. Don't doubt but I know tiiis story you 
are telling, almost as well as you know it yourself. 
Afterward you came and lived at Rosbriggan, and we 
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huptftod together on the h^h sioor^, nod we rcHje to^ 
gether." 

^^ I repieiobei'," sh^ f Hid, ^^ And I remeoiber being 
out upon the waves with you, in a little boat, Ohf 
tho99 were good hours -*t- the hours ol our poiaradeship I 
But they ended." 

" We were going to ^e wars," he took up the story. 
*< It must hi^ve b^ ifk Arun^'s Rebelliop, that old 
Mayow talks about." 

'^ And it was oj» the eve ei our going*" she rejoaied, 

that I carried a message for you, where I had often 
<;arried n^essi^s belore -^ up Folver Stream, to a farm 
that stood in one of the little combes that open W- 
Melyon Moors. Jt was to a girl ^^ a handsome, ripe 
creerture, with straw-coloujned hair." 

*^The girl, who, in another life, had crossed the 
lawn, with a jS'f upon her shouldert wd had laui^ed," 
said Roscrow, 

" That girl, yes," Sydney answered. For a moment 
they faced each other, in the light that now was fad- 
ing fast from Castel-^an-Dinas. '^Oh, why aren't we 
honest? " she cried suddenly. ** We know well enough, 
who that girl ia to^ay." 

^^I have miarried her," said Roscrow, huskily. 
*^ And when I was CwrcMiF Tredennick — I should hjoive 
married her," 

Sydney drew a long breath, fike a sob. 

*^ I hated her," she said, ^' in that life, too, because 
of the Ufe that had been before, I was glad to carry 
her that last message, which should hurt her — and 
glad when I saw her crying, there in the dawn, beneath 
the cottage wall, and I stood tearing at her roses, «3 
I watched her. Oh, but I've paid for that minute ! 

^^ N^xt day we started to the wars, and, as we came 
over the hi^^ land, above the market-town, there w^ui 
an old cross of crumbling granite — ^" 

^^ Yes," be oarried on the story, and Sydney, glanc* 
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ing down at him, saw that the sweat stood on his tem- 
ples. ** And she was sitting at the foot of the cross — 
Rosa — the girl that she was then. She had been cry- 
ing, and she held out- her arms and called to me : You 
must help me — help me! That was how she came in 
this life, too. That was why I married her." 

For a moment they sat in silence, and, as they sat, 
they saw, far below them, a little puff of white smoke 
rise upon the sea-edge of the market-town, and then go 
trailing softly away to eastward, across the dusking 
land. 

^^That was the train to town," Roscrow spoke 
quietly. 

" You win not go to-night," she said. 

"No," he answered. "How do I know? We must 
see this through — the story, I mean.'* 

" It's all so broken," she said, with a tired gesture. 
"I did not go with you very far at first. I think 
you must have sent me back with men, to guard my half- 
sister. But I could not live, away from your side, in 
the time of danger. And I disobeyed you, and be- 
trayed her, and left her. That must have been what I 
did. For I remember — and in this life, she who had 
become my mother remembered, too — how I came down 
the privy stair, in my fighting dress, and met her, face 
to face, and she cried out terribly, because I was leav- 
ing her, and said that I would kill her — that I wished 
to kill her! And that was what happened, I think. 
It was while she was alone at Rosbriggan that the 
house was plundered, and she herself was so cruelly mis- 
handled that she died — because I had left her so, un- 
guarded. 

" And then I was with you at the siege of a city, with 
towers that were black against the blazing summer 
dawns. It was the siege of Exeter, perhaps. One 
breathless day, when we assaulted, I was wounded. I 
remember how I fell back against your arm, and you 
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bore me out of the fight. A little later the camp was 
breaking up, and it was all madness and confusion, and 
you held me before you, on your horse, and the fingers 
of light from the blazing camp reached far across the 
turf. I wonder if we both remembered then another 
night of fire and slaughter, when you had held me in 
the circle of your arm. 

'^ Then we seem to have come back to ruined Ros- 
briggan, hunted men and fugitives, and you were crip^ 
pled somehow, with a cruel wound. Out of that time I 
remember only one moment, in a hot, close room, not the 
Painted Chamber, when you lay sleeping, and I sat be- 
side you, and said the White Pater-Noster. And then, 
in that same dark hour — I lived this only in the dream 
last night ! — she came, I think, the girl from the farm 
— Rosa. She came to warn us that we were betrayed. 
It was brave of her to come, though I did not say it 
then, and I am loath to say it now. It was brave, and 
she so near her time ! 

'^ There was no one, I think, that I could call upon or 
trust. Quite alone, I helped you out, into the night, 
and down the banks of Polver Stream. There was a 
cave in those days under Gwynjack, where the old gods 
still lingered — a cave, I think, of which only the son 
of a witch-woman would know. It was a deep, nar- 
row cave, like a tunnel. Very likely it was the adit of 
a forgotten mine. I helped you there, and half car- 
ried you and half dragged you, deep into the heart of 
the Gwynjack hills." 

He looked at her. 

" That was the earthy place that I have dreamed," 
he said, without surprise. " The place where I died." 

She cried out, in a defence unspoken down the cen- 
turies. 

" But it was the one way. You must know. It was 
sure death, if you had stayed in the open. And no one 
knew of the cave, and I planned to bring you food and 
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water, antfl you were weD again) and we oouU go across 
the lea* It was the only way. I did it for the besi.** 

'' Little ehap ! I know." 

^* Then/' she said, *^I went to my moiiier, there on 
PolTer Stream. I think I hoped that, out of love tor 
ne, she would furnish me with the food that yon would 
need. But when I saw her, I seemed to realise that it 
was she who had betrayed yon, out of her hate for 
yon, and I diarged her with ti»e betrayal^ and, while 
we were high in talk, the soldiers burst into tiie co^ 
tag« and made me prisoner. 

** Tliey took me across the hills to a tcmn --^ the aal^ 
ket-tomi) I think, that lies there now below us in the 
shadow. They wanted me to te& where you were hid* 
den. They took me down into a place like a cellar, 
where the light came throu^ barred windows, and 
then — I can't tell you!" 

She had pot one hand before her eyes, but, with the 
other, she clung to his hand, and strained it i^^ainst 
her breast for a moment, before she let it go. 

^ Don't try to remember that part ! " he was saying. 
"Dcmttry!" 

*^ I have remembered all through this life," she tried 
to speak dispassionately. ^^It was curious. It was 
only lately that I understood. I thought it something 
wrong in me. From my birth, there was always on me 
the dread of some kinds of pain that, in this life, I need 
nerer fear that I should be forced to kno^. AH my life 
I have never seen a rope, without feeling it bite into my 
wrists. I have never seen a whip^laab without fed- 
ing--^" 

*^ Sydney! You mustn't. Loc^ at me I Don't 
think of such things!" 

She looked at him steadily. 

** It was for you," she said, beneath her brteth. ^* It 
doesn't matter-^ the shadow of the fear -^ the mem- 
ory of the pain — dl through death, and beyond death, 
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and into life again. It was for jou I bore it. And 
I did not tell. Oh, all throogh the lives, you ha^e 
known I did not tell ! '* 

Suddenly he eaught her free hand in both his own, 
and kissed it. 

"I know that!'* he mid^ •*Sleel-tnie always, my 
little chap ! SteeJ-true ! ♦' 

^^ God grant it, always ! ^ she answered^ ^^ Bat I'm 
glad that you said it, Nichol ^— glad. It eases the 
pain, that Was so long ago. A day and a night, and 
tiien a new day — ^ 

"Sydney! O dear little chap! You shall nerer 
bear the pain for me again." 

** But there was worse than the pain« liiere was the 
thought of you, alone and hdi^ess now for forty-eight 
hours in your earthy prison, and I wus the only crea- 
ture who knew your whereabouts and could bring you 
help, and I lay there in the market-town, maimed cuid 
helpless and a prisoner! 

** I don't know who helped me or how I escaped, but 
the way was open, and I was out beneath the stars, a 
free man, and I made for Polrer Valley, with the old 
fear on me. If I should come too late ! I think I had 
to make a circuit, round by Melyon Moor, and so down 
Polver Stream. I know it was a cruel long way in 
the dark, over the rough ground, with the furze bushes 
catching at my knees. There were no stars to guide 
me at the last, for the air was heavy with the weight 
of the sea-fog. 

'* I was stiU struggling across Melyon Moor, when 
tiie dawn broke, but I had the blessed «ea-*fog to screen 
me. Wrapped in its folds, I scrambled up the slope of 
Gwyn j ack, and the hope was rising in me that I should 
reach you yet, when, in the greyness before me, I saw 
a gleam of growing Eght. At my feet the mists were 
shredding, so that I could see the huge stones that 
strewed the turf on every side. I IooImI bdiind me. 
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and, through the opening fog, I caught the dull gleam 
of armour. Only a moment, and then again the mist 
had wrapped me round, but I had seen enough. 

^'Do you wonder that to-day I cannot look upon 
the jagged hills of Gwynjack, without being chilled to 
the marrow and blistered with fever, as I was upon 
that misty day long ago, that was my death day. Oh, 
yes, there was only one end possible, but it came too 
soon, before I could reach any friend, who should help 
you, as I had hoped to do with my last hope. I was 
running along a goat-path, high over one of the deep, 
rocky valleys that cut through Gwynjack. The sun 
was brightening again, but, before me, was a patch of 
furze, where I could iSnd shelter. So I was reckless and 
ran on, and the mist — the treacherous mist — it 
lifted — and out of the mist -r- from across the val- 
ley — '' 

« Sydney ! " 

** I thought I could teU it, and not feel it. I can't. 
It was a pain, here in the breast — a hot pain — and 
then I fell — I fell! Oh, do you know what it is to 
go forward into nothing — to dutch at nothing — to 
whirl down through nothing? And the landing — the 
crashing, with all the crumpled body's force, among 
the rocks ! That was the way I died, that time." 

" You died then, my poor little chapp " 

** Not that moment, no ! I lay among the rocks, 
with my head lower than my feet. I could not move, 
and I was thirsty, and I knew that I could not reach 
you. That was all. The mist came round me again. 
My face was wet, and my hair was damp — not all with 
mist, I think. I tried to pray. I must have been 
light-headed, for I remember saying : — 

' I shall be buried in the old churchyard^ 
By the side of my dear brother/ 

Over and over I said it, and I thought that it meant 
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you — you, my brother — and I thought of you, wait- 
ing for me, and I could not come. 

^^ Then I heard them clambering up the rocks, and 
I hoped that I might die, before they reached me. I 
remembered now a prayer that my mother had taught 
me, before you came to Rosbriggan and she went 
mad with hate of you. I said it then, as I was 
dying, in the mist upon Gwynjack, the White Pater- 
Noster : — 

' Open, Heaven Yates, and streike hell yates. 

And let every crysome child creep to its own mother ! ' 

O mother! My mother that had betrayed me! 
Should I find your arms and rest at the end of the way, 
that had been so long? 

"Then there came out of the mist one that came 
to me in this life, out of the mist, in the time of my 
fear. The soul that to-day is my best friend, my 
Kirsty, that soul came through the mist that day, as 
an English officer, a tall man and bearded. In that 
life I think that I had never set eyes on him till that 
minute. Perhaps he himself couldn't have said what 
it was that moved him. For he knelt, and raised me 
in his arms, so that my head lay easily against his 
knee. I saw into his eyes, and, as I looked upon him 
— well, that was how I died, among the rocks of Gwyn- 
jack, in the life when I was your brother Hecka — 
and again I had not come to you in time." 



• 



FoBi a moment the silence was heavy, while they gazed 
upon the shadows, that were creeping swiftly up the 
slope of Castel-an-Dinas. The sunset tints had faded 
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from the sky^ and the sea was grey and lifeless. The 
chill of night was in the darkening air. 

'* lliat was the time/^ Roscrow said^ at last, ^ that 
I died in an earthy place, helpless^ starrmg. I have 
always remembered that. I told you about it^ that 
night in town.'' 

^^ I know ! Oh, my poor lad, ivhom I could not readi 
to save, I know how you died then.'* 

** And ages before," he went on, ** when I was lUand 
Uais, as you call him, I starred a man to death. I 
wonder if that was why, a lifetime later) I bad to die 
by that same death." 

Sydney sat with her elbow on her knee and her 
diin in the cup of her hand. Her eyes were far out 
upon the livid sea, that seemed no more than the 
death-mask of the sea that she had known, but she 
was scarcdy aware of it. She felt that sometWng 
was drawin^^ near, steadily, inevitably, something 
that, for hours, she had known that they both 
must face, and she felt the chill of its coming 
like the diill of death. She had to swallow con- 
vulsively, before she could speak, although the 
words which she presently shaped were commonplace 
enough. 

" You remember how Doctor Mayow said this morn- 
ing, there is a reason underlying everything, if you dig 
deep enough." 

*^ And we have the chance to d^ deeper than most 
— deep into the old lives." 

She clasped her hands tight upon her lap, and 
spoke in a breathless, hurried voice: — 

" It's so wonderful — to understand the why of 
things. I know new why Mother feared the sea, and 
why she so hated the sight of me in the old-time dress. 
1 kttow why we could never be to each other as mother 
and daughter. I know why I had to be in obedietxce 
to her, tiiis time, and to stay with her, eveli when it 
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•eemed m if my life was to lie wrecked in 00 doing. 
It was because of the old wrong that I had done her. 
Ohy I hope that now it is set ri{^ at last! And ilien 
Mam — poor Mam ! I see now why she had to be so 
unha{^y in this life -^ she who had made unhappi- 
ness for others in past lives* I see why she must die, 
with a knife under her hearty as she said — she who, 
in an earlier life, hcMl aimed the knife at another's 
heart. Tiiere is a terrible justiee running through the 
lives, perhaps. In one life we must set right the 
wrong that we have done in an earlier fift-^^the 
wrong — *' 

He had risen, and was standing above her. For 
one fleeting second the sight of hkn brought back the 
vision of a tall figure that had stood at a tent door, 
upon a star-set night. 

" Sydney ! " he spoke gently. ** Where are you 
eoitting to? " 

^1 think," she trembled, ^^ where you have come 
already.'^ 

He turned and strode a pace or two seross the 
turf. With strained eyes, she watched him through 
the gathering dusk, and locked her hands together, 
while ihe fought the impulse to rise and run to him 
and oast herself into the shelter that his arms alone 
could give. The air was very sttB. Far down the 
slope, fihe beard the call of a cow-herd, as he drove 
home the cattle. Then the silenoe had fallen again on 
Castel-an-Dinas, and, in the silence, Roserow came to 
her. 

^^And you think, because in the old days-^^ he 
said. 

** Because of the light way that you taught her, 
twice, in the old days — oh, isn't it for you to be 
patient, if she walks a light way nowP '' 

** You mean — " he said. 

'^What you mean In your heart, my man whom I 
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trust now — whom I shall trust, in aU the days to 
come.** 

His words came slowly, like the words of one half 
in trance. 

^' She held out her arms to me, you know, there 
at the foot of an old grey cross, and called to me.'* 

^^And because you turned your back and left her 
then, in her need, you can't turn away in this life." 

Suddenly he bent and took her face between his two 
hands. 

^^ Look at me, Sydney f Do you realise aU that you 
are saying — all that you are asking of us?" 

For a moment she looked up at him, through the 
dusk, up into the eyes of ruddy light that had been 
her home-light down the ages. Then she caught at 
his wrist and hid her face against his hand and shook 
with voiceless sobbing. 

"Dorenn! My own girl! Don't! Don't do that! 
God, it isn't just that you shovdd suffer, child! That 
you — " 

She leaned wearily against the bank of turf. 

" Fm not a child, you see," she said. " I hfiid my 
part in the story — the old story. I didn't say it. 
It was too hideous. But when I was Hecka Polrud- 
don, I hated her still, with a hate out of the old life, 
when I was Dorenn. It was I that pointed her out to 
you, when you were Tredennick. It was I that helped 
to put her into your arms, that time. That's why I 
cannot thrust her from your arms to-day." 

"My dear! That's pure madness." 

She shook her head. 

"You say it, half-hearted. You remember things 
out of the old lives that you have not told — that are 
not to be told. No, I put her into your arms that 
time — and I pay for it this time, when I leave her 
there. And I am no child, and I can pay what I have 
earned." 
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She rose, and stood before him on the height. She 
felt her hands taken into his hands, and trembled, as 
she yielded them. But it was not with fear nor with 
weakness that she trembled, only with weariness 
and with mortal cold. For the chill terror that 
she had faced for hours had met her now, and 
worked its worst, and she had nothing more to fear in 
life. 

For a moment still they faced each other, and then 
they drew apart, at the sound of a sudden hail. A 
few seconds later, Eden Tollervey came trudging 
through the furze, and voiced his annoyance, as he 
came. 

** You're a nice pair ! " said he. ** Here's Agnes 
has had visions of you both at the bottom of the 
nearest shaft. She was almost at the point of start- 
ing out herself to hunt you. I believe you're both 
daft over your rotten Cornish antiquities. It's seven 
o'clock and better, and you've lost your train, my 
lad." 

"The London train? Really?" asked Roscrow. 
He drew out a cigar, and, for an instant, in the flare 
of the match that he struck, his face came clear and 
sharp from the dusk, into which it was so soon to 
vanish. "But it's of no consequence, sir. I've 
changed my mind, you see, about that journey." 






It was a silent party that sped home to Rosbriggan 
through the darkness of the deep Cornish lanes. 
Numb as she was to her own coming anguish, Sydney 
felt a pin-prick of distress to realise that her aunt was 
silent, with the headache that had come from the 
anxiety of the last hour, and perhaps from a deeper 
anxiety, to which she gave no name, and that Eden 
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ToUervey, for her sake, was almoit angry with the 
two who had diatresi^ her. In the tonneau they two 
kept tilttieet and, beside her, Roscrow, at the steering 
whcd, pushed the great car through the night with* 
out a word* 

Only once was the silence brokesj, and then, as tliej 
darted down Langtrsick bill, a couple of miles from 
Rosbrlggan, a covered van seemed to rise from the 
road befort tfaessy and* as they swerved and grazed 
past it, Agnes uttered a nsothered scream, and Eden 
ToUerv^ ringed at Roscrow for his reckless steering. 
Without emotioiji, Sydney looked into the guJf tiiat 
yawned below the embankment, which the wheel had 
grazed, and looked at Roscrow's f aoe> that was tensely 
set to the dark before them. 

A little later, when they stood in the haU at Ros-" 
briggan, she beard herself asking duUy: — 

^^Did you meaa to do it — there at the «nbank- 
ment?** 

*^ I don't know,'' he answered curtly, and his face, 
imder tiie lamps of t^ hall, looked old and sunken. 
^^ If it ha^'t besa for i^ others» perhaps — it would 
have been a quick way out." 

It was strange to sit convesitionally, that night, at 
the dinner table, to talk of indifferent things, and 
try to lau|^, while she could feel that Agnes, with 
the anxious forehead, more than half suspected that 
something had gone hideously wrong, and while, in 
the mirror between the windows, she could see the 
image of a white-faced girl, with tortured eyes, that 
had become the image of herself. She stiffened, with 
all her remaining strength, presently^ in the drawing** 
room, whm Agnes laid a hand on her shoulder. 

^^Dear," said Agnes, in her kind voice, ^'you look 
so pale» I'm afraid you stayed too long on Castel-an- 
Dinas, in the cold You're not going to be ill, 
Sonny?" 
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"Not yet, Aunt," Sydney answered, with the 
shadow of her own smile. " I shaU find time for that 
later." 

Then Roscrow^ sauntering from the amoking-'TOoin, 
seemed to catch the last words. 

" Not fit. Miss Considtne? Come, a breath of air 
will set you up, and I owe it you, after the beastly 
fright I gave you on Langersiek. Come out oa the 
terrace for a turn or two. The stajt are out." 

She let him throw a cloak about her, and under 
her aunt's disapproving eyes, dtie left the bouse, at his 
side. Silently they walked the length of the flagged 
terrace, silently and slowly, as if they would reHsh 
these few minutes under the Cornish stars, that were 
of old their friends. 

"And you still believe," he broke out suddenly, 
** that we can't go on? " 

"Just as you believe it," she answered him. 

They were at the end of the terrace now, among the 
rhododendrons, and he stayed her, with a toudi upon 
her arm that seemed from an old life. 

" Dear," he said, " let's be sane again. What are 
we thinking of, to throw away our lives for a dream 
— only because we both have dreamed some nonsense 
about a woman that we both know. It's stark madness, 
I tell you. Let the dreams go, Sydney, and come to 
me ! Come to me, now that the way is open I " 

She shuddered away from him. 

"But if you put aside the dreams," she said 
npKmotonously, "where do we stand, we two? Just 
two furtive intriguers, ashamed that they be sera, and 
with soiled hands. It's only the dream that justifies 
us, dear — and if the dream shows us that we belong 
to each other, why, it shows us, too, where ^— she must 
belong. You know that." 

" Yes," he answered slowly. ** Deep in, I have 
always known that I was bound to her, or I shouldn't 
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have taken her back^ that earlier time. It's an old 
wrong, I suppose, for which I must atone. It's clear 
enough to see to-night, in the quiet, while you are Here. 
Everything is clear to-night. I played then, and now 
I must pay." 

Sydney drew a long breath. 

**Ye8, we both are paying now." 

He gave a sorry laugh. 

** Do you know," he said, " we missed it by a hair's 
breadth, in this life. Uncle and aunt had a whimsical 
notion that they would bring us two together, the 
two youngsters that they loved, and that, through 
them, we should iSnd each other. Aunt told me that 
once, long ago. I remember her showing me a picture 
of you. Such a big-eyed child as you were, and the 
eyes — I remembered them for days. It might have 
been! It might well have been!" 

She turned from him, and sank into the wicker chair, 
beneath the rhododendrons, the very chair in which 
she had sat on the sunny morning when she had called 
herself happy in the thought that dreams were only 
dreams. She tried to say: — 

^^ It's better that we pay the debt now, and quickly 
and well, since there is a debt that we both owe to 
Rosa." 

But she could not bring out the words. What 
might have been ! Yet again, in this life, she had come 
to him too late. 

"I shall go up to town, then, to-morrow," he was 
speaking, in a level voice. " No, not as I was plan- 
ning to go. I shall see her, and I shall bring her back 
to Cornwall. Oh, yes, she'll come, readily enough. 
She has written to me twice, through my solicitors. 
You see, she is afraid of the open scandal, and — no, 
I'm not fair to her, as your eyes seem to say. There's 
something that holds her to me, just as it holds me 
to her. Don't think me a cad to say that ! It's part 
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df !^ whole muddle. She doesn't loitt me, but it's as 
if she found a kind of safety with me. So well eooat 
batk tB St. Melyon, she and I and Alison. Do you 
think that Alison, perhaps, was mine that otiier tine, 
and htn lamifathered? '' Hit iraise grew wishful. 
^^ Do you think that, Sydney? It would make it eaaisr 
to go on." 

^ It may h«ve been,** she faid. •* 1 love lier so ^ — as 
if I owed her something.'' 

** The poor little bit J •* lie mused aloud. ** Wdl, ehe 
has a father, this time. Axid I shall see it through, 
Doreim — because of you *<-* beeause jof all that you 
have been to me — and perhaps, next time - — " 

^ nea«e! " she «aid. ^ Pleaae! Oh, I iun ao tired 
now." 

He paced slowly halfway down the terraoe, where 
he stood for a time, back to her. She turned in bar 
diair and watched him — his square shoulders and his 
well-shaped head, so clearly cut agsdnst the blaokneas 
of the night, ^le locked her hands and fcm^t bard 
io control the stirring of old memory. 

fie eame again, and atood in his iold place beside 
her. 

"And you?" -he asked. "What of you, this 
thne? " 

^ I «im going 'ba€k to my own oountry -— my mub- 
try, in this life," she answered slowly, "and to my 
friends, and work tiiat I must find to do, I ean% stay 
here ki Cornwall. I might dream. And I must not 
dream. I'H go to my own country." 

" For a long time? " he asked. 

** For all my life — this life, I think," «he answered. 

There was a silence, and then, in the dark, bis anus 
were about her. For a moment that should etay with 
her through all her life, she held his ruddy bead against 
her breast and cherished it. 

"O my men — roy mate — my brother — the other 
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half of me — the all of me ! For this life, it is good- 
bye!'' 

"Dorenn!** he whispered. **My girl of dreams! 
There are other lives.'' 

**Yes," she answered. ^*0r else I should die this 
hour ! I should die ! " 

** And we shall remember? '' 

^* As we have remembered. We shall remember well, 
oh, man of dreams ! " 

His hold upon her tightened. 

** Sydney ! The waiting is long. And even now — 
We're young, and the waiting is so long. Sydney! 
Sydney ! If you only will ! It isn't too late." 

She shivered and closed her eyes, but she managed to 
withdraw herself from his hold. 

** It isn't you that speak," she said. ^* If we did 
that, if we chose to shut our eyes, when we are given 
to see more clearly than most — it would be a long 
waiting indeed — I think, forever. Oh, nfan of dreams, 
in whom I trust, never say that again! Never think 
it again, else we shall lose the dream ! " 

He had slipped to his knees and rested his head upon 
her lap, beneath her hands that sought him once again, 
with love and with forgiveness in their touch. 

"I know," he said. "I was mad. But — we're 
paying heavy. If I could only pay alone ! If I covdd 
pay it all ! " 

For a moment still they sat, with his head upon her 
knees and her hands upon his hair. With wide eyes, 
she looked up at the relentless sky, and saw the empty 
years before her as numberless as the stars. 

" Dorenn ! " he whispered once. " You surely wiH 
remember? " 

"My lad! How could I forget?" 

" And next time? " 

" We shall remember still." 

"And I shall find you. I shall find you, Dorenn, 
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my mate, through death and into life again. I shall 
iSnd you and hold you." 

He lifted his face. She saw into the eyes of ruddy 
light — his own eyes, that had been her beacons down 
the years. Unresisting, she bent forward as he drew 
her, and took his kiss. 

He had risen to his feet, and she, too, forced herself 
to rise and move steadily at his side, though she felt 
as if she had come from far worlds, and was not yet 
secure of her own footing. 

I must go by the first train to-morrow," he said. 
Yes, that's best," she whispered, and then they 
had drifted into the lighted drawing-room, and he was 
speaking a word of explanation as to his journey to 
Eden Tollervey and to Agnes, with the troubled eyes. 
Remotely, Sydney heard good-nights exchanged among 
them, and llien, as in receding distance, she saw him 
stand beside her, and, within his hold, felt her hand 
quicken again from numb death into life. 

^^ Good-night ! " he was speaking what should be his 
formal farewell. His eyes looked deep into hers. 

" Good-bye ! " she whispered. ** I'm sailing very 
soon, so this must be good-bye indeed, you see." 

"I know," he answered. "But not good-bye — 
auf Wiedersehenf' 

Her lips twisted into her boy's smile. 

** Or, as we say in the States, * I'll see you later ! ' " 
She was still holding to his hand, and for a second 
both her hands closed over it. " Good luck go with 
you, Nichol, and — I'll see you later ! " 

StiU in a dream, in which she no more than fore- 
shadowed the agony of waking, she drifted up the stair 
into her chamber. Dutifvdly she undressed and lay 
down, and tried to sleep for long hours, while she 
watched the hot coals drop to ashes on the hearth, 
and shivered, as she thought of the coming day. 
Through the casement, she could watch the slow march 
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of the quiref iiig Coraish stars, and at Iast» in the ^mall 
hours of the morning, she rose and huddled a loose 
gown about her, and sat in the deep window-seat, 
Where she could be nearest them. How often had she 
watched those far signal fires kinfie in that «ame sky! 
From bride-bed and from bivouac, with i3te morning 
eyes of childhood, with the glazing eyes of deafJi, how 
often had she watched those Cornish stats ride down 
the sky! The wise stars, the immemorial stars, to 
which the girl Dorenn had said forgotteh chatms, by 
which the boy Hecka had steered his homing boat 
across the purple Cornish waters! Looking upon 
them, she could at moments snatch at old wisdom and 
bid calm. 

** Oh, we hare done well ! '• sfce told lierself . « We 
hare done well, and we have taken the one road of 
honour that the dreams and that life alike have left 
open — and the end of that road shall be peade!" 

But when she woke, from the sleep that had sdlKe^ 
ht^r unaware, sh^ was only Sydney Oonsidiae of to^ay. 
a girl who shivered in the chill grey dawn aiid cotdd 
hate ^ed for the pain in her cramped limbs. Stu- 
pidly she looked at the white hearth, aiid stupidly tihe 
wondered at herself, crouched by the window, in the 
cold, and then she had remembered. 

" Last night I bade him gbod-bye,»* she toM hersdf , 
" and to-day — this hour, maybe ' — he is going from 
Rosbriggan, and I thM. not see him again.** 

In that thought she started twice to dress. With the 
wild plan of hurrying downstairs and, on some pretext, 
speaking With him yet again, and twice she withheld 
herself, in pity of them both, and iiiought that ishe 
had now the Worst behind her. But when she heard 
the purring of the motor-car beneath her window, she 
felt that in her head something had snapped, likis a 
bowstring over-tautly drawn. 

" O my man ! my man ! *' she heard herself break out 
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in a whispered scream. ^ I can't live without you! I 
can't ! I can't ! No matter for the dreams — for any- 
thing! I'm yours, and you must come t« me, or I 
shaU die! I shaU die!" 

But with her hand upon the latch, she caught her- 
self and forced herself back, with dragging steps, to 
the bed. There she cast herself down, and, as she 
heard the wheels of the car receding down the drive- 
way, she found herself rending the coverlet between 
her hands and biting upon the sleeve of her gown, just 
as once, in the glaring heat, a stricken girl had done 
upon the high deck of a galley, that had come too late. 



PART in 






** I SBAi.lL find time ! I shall find time ! '* 

How often, in the leaden hours of the days before 
her sailing, Sydney said those words over! To think 
— to sleep — ^to weep! 

"IshaQfindtime!" 

Meanwhile, she went up and dow0, with a set, bright 
face, and ate and drank, and did the outward things 
that well-regulated life must do. She explained reas- 
onably that she was shaken and nervous, since the fire, 
and must have sea air and change of environment. 
She knew that her aunt trembled and looked far deeper 
than her words, and she blessed her that she was wise 
and asked no questions. 

So the leaden hours dragged on, till it was the 
fourth day, since she had come down from Castel-an- 
Binas and the land of dreams, and it was the sailing 
day. On the landing stage at Plymouth, in gleaming 
sunshine, where, six brief months before, she had come 
ashore in grey weather, she said good-bye to her uncle 
and her aunt. She made her promises to oome back 
soon, and her excuses for the suddenness of her going, 
while all the time she knew it was only chatter, and 
ached to cry aloud the mere truth: — 

*^ I go because I must go, as you know vety weH. 
And in this life, I shall not come again. I cannot come 
again.'* 

But she did not say it. She chattered a Httle more 
volubly than her custom — was grateful for flowers 
and sweets and books, to help her through the voyage, 
and grateful for the happy Cornish summer. That 
was all. Then she stood on the deck of the steamer, 
and waved farewells, until she saw the faces on the 

901 
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landing stage mere blurs of whiteness, and the stage 
itself a line of black upon the water, and, at last, she 
could say : — 

" Time is mine ! '' 

She crept into her berth, and lay, longing for sleep, 
while she felt the leaden hours roll over her. But she 
could not sleep, and she could not think, and for a 
long time she covdd not even weep. Once or twice, 
but on which days she did not know, she dressed and 
dragged herself on deck, where she leaned against the 
rail and watched the water racing by. She wondered 
that, six months before, she had found the face of the 
sea so friendly. She wondered at the girl that h£td 
been so happy, and yet had been she, and she thought 
enviously, as she looked upon the water, of the lucky 
people who could believe that peace shovdd be theirs 
under those waves. Oh, if to die were but the end-all, 
mere dying were so easy! 

Most of the time she lay in her berth, either by day, 
when she watched the light, reflected from the waves, 
go flitting across the white paint of her stateroom, or 
by night, when she watched the streak of light from 
the corridor stream through her door, and listened to 
the clang of bells and the go and come of stewards. 
Sometimes she felt that her mind was blank, and that 
it would stay blank forever, and, in the blankness, 
would be a numb, although unrealised, comfort. 
Sometimes she felt that her brain was thronged with 
thoughts and memories and visions, as the hives were 
swarmed with bees in the vicarage garden at St. Mel- 
yon, thronged and over-thronged, till, with the move- 
ment and confusion, she must surely go mad. All the 
sorrow and all the delight of three lives she tasted, in 
broken fragments. Sometimes she bent above a 
swooning man, in a dim sea-cave. Sometimes she 
struggled through mists that shredded into treacher- 
ous brightness upon a rocky hillside. Sometimes, upon 
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a flagged terrace, under keen stars, she held for one 
instant a well-Ioved, ruddy head against a breast that 
must henceforth go aching for the loss of that pres- 
sure. Always the words, the looks, the silences, out 
of three broken and long frustrate lives. 

Sometimes she found herself wishing that she had 
never known the dreams, through which her love had 
come and gone from her again. Without the dreams, 
oh! surely she should have found him. Without the 
dreams, she could have held to him in this life, in spite 
of Rosa, and in spite of all. 

^^ But now I have strained upon a fantastic point of 
honour," she told herself, in one dreary hour. " I have 
wrecked his life, perhaps, and surely I have brought 
my own to ruin, for the sake of dreams, and the 
dreams were from the Ivory Gate, whence false dreams 
come.'* 

So she lay and listened to the throbbing of the screw, 
until she seemed to feel it throb in her own head. She 
wondered if that were the way in which madness came. 

In the small hours of the morning, when the corri- 
dors were hushed, the ache at her heart was worst 
and her strength was least. Often and often then, she 
found herself weeping, but strangely, she found that it 
was as if she sat by another who was weeping — an- 
other, that was young and weak enough to cry out under 
hurt. There were times, when she seemed to be hush- 
ing a little self of her — a tired, dusty child, that had 
toiled home, to find its dearest toy laid broken on the 
walk. She could smile tenderly over a grief so small 
that soon must pass, and yet be sorry for the child, 
so childish and so hurt. Yet again, there were times 
when she seemed to be soothing, not a little self of her, 
but a little self of all the world, — the world so blind, 
so dumb, so bewildered in its pain ! The ache of the 
mother with empty arms, the ache of the woman whose 
man goes from her side, the ache of the friend who 
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must hsffe his friend to die— *• pain of the worid# and 
all its pain, she kaeip, and roie ahote^ and looked upcm, 
and soothed as it aobbed upon her hreaet, Vkm a ofaold 
tmcomlorted. As if she held a bodily pseseace, — ^ 
body of all pain and piteousness -^ she swayedt with 
arms cnrred before her breast, and crooned and sootiied 
that which she seemed to hold^ until the mcMmiog ligbt. 
With tiie Kght, she ceased to stand apairt^ bui die and 
pain — she and the child bewildered — were one agida, 
and she sobbed^ a girl bei^ft of love and ¥erj lile» ^sASl 
for weariness she sank into a soddoi staipcHS wher^ she 
found no dreams to rescue her. 

Blank day after day, night after nigM^, time to 
think and to weq), never tiie tine to sleep-^^ ^ won- 
dered if 1^ would always be like that. She woad^ed 
how long Ufe could last, if it must be like that. 

By the bustle of preparation all around her, by the 
sound of obeery voices in the oorridbre» she knew that 
they were to land this day, and suddenly she realised 
that she had counted oq d^ii^ before fi^ reached the 
country that was not her heme — on dyings merely be- 
cause she saw ne sesiSGnv fou ffoisg on wUJi life. 

^< Bat I am go hovribly alhie«*-> so strong! " she tdd 
the drawn faee and tiie deep eye% thai m^t hfir$ in the 
glass, as she dressed ix> go ashose. ^^ I s^^ose I shajl 
go on for months, Imiafaing my baijr and putting mx 
my gown, and lying in nqr bed ml ni|^ and^ thinkioj^, 
and getting iq> in tibe momiing and thltaJchigb I shall go 
on tm dAjB and days amd ^kys**^ the shell oi w» mdU 
go om For I think ftab I -~ tim soul in me — 'died 
on the morning when he went aw,ay«." 

With dispassionate cnriosityi she looked! at those 
deep e^s^ so Uackly shadovvwd, end timt drawi^ face, 
and' time pinched lips. Was it so that a body looked, 
when once the soul had diedp BnA it wls such & X^ 
liable machine, that body!< It made Urn amratigaments 
to go ashore, quite as if it had' hitel%enee. It. wi^ed 
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iawh the gang-plBHk, in the late iiltemooB of mitiinii 
sun, one in a crowd of folk that laughed and cdiatted 
and greeted friends, and it kissed an aunt and couskis, 
and shook hands with an uncle, «nd gossiped, and even 
told a funny story or two, while tine luggage was go- 
ing through the cust(»ns. 

But all at onee sometlitng seemed to flicker in that 
galvanised body. She weus alive, Sydney realised, 
stricken and wounded, but alive^ for she saw, as once 
i^e knew that she had seen, cleaving the mists of death, 
some one oome toward her, throu^ the press of trunks 
and wrangling travellers, isome one who came to-day 
as a tall woman, in a blue walking suit, 

•^Kirsty! my Kirsty!'' 

For the first time in days> she heard a voice speak 
that was like her own. She held out her hands, as she 
had done long ago, when she had thought herself faUing, 
and clung fast to the hands of Eirsty Bickndl. 






O^ bourse, she was going to Kirsty, Sydbey explained 
to her bewildered relatives, and to an almost equally 
bewildered Kirsty. Hadn't she cabled tiiat she meant 
to share the flat With Eirsty that winter? 

^^ Snt I ilcareely realised that you would come right 
away," Eirsty apologised, an hour later, as «he slipped 
h^ latch-key mto faer own door, and led the way into 
the tlfiy living-room, which W€us crowded with packing 
btaes end erated furniture. ^^ I took this lai^r flat, 
ias «ddh as I beard from you, but I thought you'd want 
tb go first to your relatives. We're not unpacked 
yet. Indeed weV^ barely moved in." 

^ But I canH go to Aunt Emma," Sydney answtKred^ 
a$ filhe sank into the one chair that was not swathed 
fti burlaps. ** She would chatter. They would all 
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chatter. Let me stay with you, Eirsty. All I want 
is a bed to lie in." 

In the narrow bed, in the room that Eirsty hastened 
to make ready for her, she lay and watched the light 
wane and wax, again and again. Dutifully she rose 
by day — the mere body of her — and helped to set 
the rooms in order, and listened to the college gossip 
that the little sister Marjorie brought in from Am- 
brazon. That was by day. By night she had her 
thoughts, and the blank hours, in which she soothed a 
sobbing self, but never, never did she have dreams. 

So the days went by, until there came a day when 
she unpacked some pictures, which Eirsty, who was 
deep in the proof-sheets of her novel, had been too busy 
to touch. Among the pictures she found one that she 
had not known was in Eirsty's possession — an en- 
graving of Diirer's Enight, with Death and the Devil 
beside him, who yet rode on. Sydney paused where 
she sat on the broad arm of a chair, beside the crate, 
and for a long time looked at the picture. As she 
looked, she felt a pang of reproach, by which she knew 
that she was still more than a body — that she was a 
soul alive, since she was able to be ashamed. For he 
was riding on, that Enight, going about his business, 
whatever fears and spectres mocked him, whatever 
doubts assailed him as to the end of the way, or the 
wisdom of the setting out. Steady and unafraid, he 
still rode on. 

She begged the picture of Eirsty, and, when she had 
hung it on the blank wall of her room, she found her- 
self studying it often. At least, if she could not go 
as the Enight, by the way that was hers to go, let her 
go as the dog in the picture — the dog, with his 
quivering nostrils, and his frightened, flattened ears, 
fdl the more terrified, because he could only half under- 
stand the perils and the purpose of the way, who yet 
trotted bravely on, with eyes of love and faith upon 
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his master. Oh, if he were riding well, her mate, as a 
man should ride, as she had urged him to ride, could 
she not at least find the courage to go on faithfully, 
like the dog that loved and followed? 

Later, there was a morning, when she woke early, 
from a sleep more restful than usual, and saw the 
November sun slant across the picture, which had be- 
come to her almost a shrine. While she lay gazing at 
it, under the white sunshine, at the Knight and the 
dog, that went bravely where they had to go, she 
found her memory astir, with some verses which she 
dimly recalled : — 

** And last of things af oot^ to know 
How to be free is still to go 
With glad concession^ grave accord^ 

Nor longer^ bond and imbecile^ 
Stand out against the gradual Will^ 
The guessed Fall in ! of God the Lord ! 



99 



Suddenly she felt as if she had been staring, for a 
long time, with eyes that ached, through a glass that 
was befouled and dim, and at last it had been flung 
wide, and, through the open casement, she was looking 
into free air and sunlight. But it was to her — to 
her, a soul alive ! — that those brave words had been 
passed by a brave soul. "The guessed Fall in!" 
But she had not merely guessed the command, she who 
had had the dreams. 

" And where I go under command, I will not go on 
hands and knees, crawling, with my face to the earth," 
she told herself, and rose, and stood with her eyes 
upon the picture and the sunlight that fell across it. 
" It's a hard road, yes, but it's my road, and I will 
go through it on my feet." 

She laughed to herself, with a laugh that she had 
forgotten now for many weeks, as she met the face 
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thatt looked out at her that morning from the mirror. 
'^Hecka Polruddon!" she said. ^^Well, you were 
not BO bad a fighter, I remember. Now stand up and 
fi|^t! For you've work to do somewhere —^ somehow 
— and you hare long years of waking life ahead of 
you, and you must live them well.'* 

Stdnst could have laughed at the pitiful, small ways, 
hi which, at first, she forced herself to make connec- 
tion with the life that she must live. She found her- 
self dressing, with extra careful touches, such as she 
had not used, she blushed to remember, since she had 
dressed for Nichol Roscrow's eyes. She found her- 
self getting out from storage things that had been 
her mother's — the tea service, and the old dbina, and 
the pictures and odd bits of furniture that she had 
loved — and buying hangings and rugs, and having 
book-shelves built, and turning the fiat into something 
that approached the homelike rooms of her fancy. 
She kept herself busy for days, with planning and 
buying and adjusting. She forced herself, too, into 
having human interests. She found it easy and pleas- 
ant to give pleasure to busy Eirsty, and to the wide- 
eyed little sister, with theatres and concerts and new 
books to talk over, but she did not find it so easy to 
take up again the severed thread of connection with 
her relatives, who were sorely hurt and puzzled at what 
they called her " desertion " of them for Kirsty Bick- 
nell. 

But Christmas called her back into the old family 
cirde, and brought acquiescence in her arrangements, 
if not complete forgiveness. After Christmas Sam 
Creed often called upon her at the little rooms, and 
Mabel induced her to join a class in design. 

^* I can see myself slipping into an artistic career 
that will parallel Aunt Lydia's," Sydney said more 
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than once in joke» and then, in fear lest the joke turn 
grim earnest and her life be frittered away, she 
reached out for a saving occupation, and spent the 
long spring months as a substitute for Frederica Bam- 
ford, who, before her ilhiess, had been teaching his- 
tory in a girls' school. 

" Though it's UP history, from the pedagogic view- 
point, that I'm teaching those blessed innocents, may 
the Lord forgive me ! " she confessed to Kirsty. " It's 
only events and people — the things that seem to me 
really to matter." 

So with work, and what passed for pleasure, and 
with human intercourse, Sydney managed to keep her 
days filled full. As to her nights, she had got back 
the trick of sleep, but she no longer dared to dream. 
She was honest with herself, and, being honest, knew 
that, if she let herself dream, she would be again 
Dorenn, or that girl, who, for a little while in waking 
life, had found her mate of old and suffered him to 
woo her. Against such dreaming she had set herself, 
with all her will, for she sensed the danger of it. They 
were so closely attuned, they two, so long mated, that, 
if she called upon him in her dreams too often, he 
might hear and swerve from the path that he was 
bound to follow. She dared not think of him, even in 
waking hours, but she could pity herself for the eager- 
ness with which she seized upon her aunt's letters from 
Rosbriggan and read and re-read each line that men- 
tioned Roscrow's name. 

In the hot days of June, Kirsty took the manuscript 
of her new book — a blood and thundery tale again, 
since the modem novel had found no favour with the 
public, and Kirsty had to live — and went away with 
her sister to her family, up-State, while Sydney made 
a visit at her uncle's farm. She found it a time of 
hot, blank days and barren nights, when she needed 
to hold fixed in her mind the picture of the Knight, 
who rode with such steadfastness on the way that he 
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had chosen. But in September, when the days wete 
crisp and cool, and the blood and thundery tale had 
gone to press, Kirsty was free, and they two went on 
a long walking trip, among the stark, tranquil hills 
and the river vaUeys and the lost hamlets of Kirsty's 
own far comer of New England. It was among those 
hills, with a red sun setting behind black trees, that 
Sydney at last was able to bridge the silence that had 
been a gulf between them, and tell Kirsty all that had 
happened a year ago, under Cornish skies. 

They were sitting in the dusk, by the time that the 
story was ended, and Kirsty's hand was on Sydney's 
shoulder. 

"But you suspected, didn^t you?" Sydney asked 
presently. 

'^ I knew it was something that had struck deep in. 
For you went away as sexless as flame in the wind — 
you were always like that! — and you came home a 
woman. I felt it must be somehow through the man 
of dreams." 

" Yes," Sydney mused aloud, " my man of all the 
dreams, and the dreams were from the Gate of Horn. 
Don't you believe that, Kirsty?" 

" Believe? Oh, my Sydney, I believe only that you 
have been through a hard time, and that you have 
come through it well and pluckily." 

Sydney laughed a little. 

** I understand. You think it your duty not to 
encourage me in delusion, for fear I may go titterly 
mad. Don't be afraid of that! I am sane, and mod- 
erately happy, and I shall have a long and busy life — 
and life is easier for me because I know that now you 
know, and that, in your heart, you believe my dreams." 

That night, perhaps because she had been talking 
about Cornwall, or perhaps because she had been liv- 
ing in the open, Sydney had a dream of out-of-doors, 
and a dream such as she might safely have. For the 
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first time in a year, she was a long-limbed boy, who 
ran light-footed across high uplands, with the sea be- 
neath him, and, as he ran, hallooed to a dog that leaped 
beside him. She woke, a-tingle with the thrill of a for- 
gotten wind, and woke Kirsty, and poured out to her 
this dream, which she hailed as a good omen. 

^^ I think that now the dreams will come again," she 
said, ^^ dreams such as I can have." 

So she took up her life that autumn, with good cour- 
age, and taught, and began to write, as Kirsty so often 
had urged her to do, and was delighted, when she 
found that her little stories pleased other children, just 
as they had pleased Alison. She made new friends and 
kept the old ones, and paid the necessary devotion to 
her relatives, and from week to week she waited for 
the letters from Agnes Tollervey. She was disap- 
pointed, when they were post-marked from Italy or 
from the German baths, and she was satisfied, when 
they were dated at Rosbriggan, and mentioned that 
Roscrow still had charge at Penandour, and that he 
was living at St. Melyon, and Rosa with him. He was 
riding on, then, as she would have him ride ! Her days 
went steadily and saiiely, and at night, though at 
long intervals, she had her dreams — dreams in 
which she was a young girl, who sat upon a head- 
land, high above the seas, or a little lad, who went to 
the comfort of his mother's arms. Once, in a dream that 
she kept always by her, she was a lad, who coursed a 
hare upon a Vin/blowli down, and with him was an 
older man, who stood by him for a moment, with his 
arm about his shoulders. She felt that touch upon her 
shoulders when she woke. 

Her second summer out of Cornwall, Sydney was 
to spend in Kirsty's home, but, before the first month 
was over, she changed her plans and hurried away to 
live alone with memories in Cuddybemp. For she had 
Tiead what lay deep in the kind eyes of Jim Bicknell, 
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her friend of old and her best friend's brother. She 
must not let him ask a question to which she must 
answer no to any man, save one, in all the world* 

When she went back to the city in the autumn, she 
found her Creed relations in a state of ferment over 
Aunt Lydia, with her vivid blouses and her girlish 
coiffures. Lydia, it appeared, had taken to social serv- 
ice, as her latest pastime. She had been teaching 
design in a College Settlement, and there had met a 
young fellow, with the liquid eyes of Italy that had 
done the mischief. 

" She's quite, quite mad ! " wept Aunt Enmia. 
" Why, Sydney, she actually thinks of marrying him, 
and he scarcely twenty — a common little fortune 
hunter! I'm almost distracted. There never was 
such a family. I can't make out Mabel even, and 
then you, that won't live at home, and now Lydia ! " 

John Creed and Sam alike were furious. Lydia's 
property ought to be trusteed, and she herself placed 
under guardianship. She was a fool — an old fool, 
John Creed said once, regrettably. But Sydney could 
not help looking at the sordid facts with eyes of sym- 
pathy. Perhaps — perhaps — Had poor Aunt Lydia, 
too, her dreams? Had she, too, found in waking life 
one who was her own, however barred from her to-day 
by circumstances? Sydney took the trouble to seek 
out this boy of Lydia's, and to ask him to her flat, and 
to let Lydia see him there. Dispassionately she looked 
at him, and saw his piteous commonness, and had her 
doubts, in which she tried to make Lydia share. 

"But I don't see it at all. Pixie," Lydia pleaded. 
" It's the one love of my life. It's all I have in this 
life — all I've ever had. And I want things now — 
not in some hypothetical future state. I can't give 
Luigi up. I won't give him up." But, in the end, she 
softened and said : " At least, I'm glad. Pixie, that 
you haven't seemed to think me crazy or — or vicious. 
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as the others have. You've seemed to understand, and 
perhaps, as you say, it's right to test our love by a 
little separation, and I'll go away with you, since you 
need a change." 

In the next months there was neither teaching 
nor writing for Sydney, nor yet the pleasant routine 
life in the flat, which had come to be a home. With 
Lydia she went travelling through British Columbia, 
and through California, and New Mexico. A strange, 
nomadic life it was, in which none of the old landmarks 
were left to Sydney, except the dreams. In Los 
Angeles they received the exultant letter from home, 
which told them that Luigi, ^^ as was to be expected," 
had been married in haste to a girl of his own district. 
Then Sydney helped Lydia through a terrible night, 
and through hard days, which seemed distorted re- 
flections of days that, in her own person, she had 
already lived. 

^' I can't go home and face them yet," moaned Lydia, 
so Sydney travelled with her to Hawaii and to Japan, 
and, all the while, read avidly the letters that at long, 
infrequent intervals she received from her aunt at 
Rosbriggan. 

It was more than a year before they came east again. 
By that time, Aunt Lydia seemed the same Aunt Lydia, 
with dazzling blouses of embroidery that she had bought 
at Yokahama, and with a new, elaborately youthful 
style of hairdressing. But there were many grey 
threads now in her dark hair, and, deep in her eyes, 
lurked something that had been hurt, though not even 
to Sydney did that hurt thing speak. 

Ah, but it would be good to be at home again, thought 
Sydney, to slough off the piteous comi-tragedy in the 
atmosphere of which she had lived for so many months, 
and to settle to regular work and thought and round of 
duties, with Kirsty, so stanch and steady, always at 
her side! Dear Kirsty, whose comradeship made this 
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daily life more than supportable — Eirsty, who had 
never failed her ! 

It was Kirsty whom she first singled out upon the 
station platform, Kirsty whose hand she clasped first 
of all. Noy she would not run over till later, to the 
house by the river, she told Aunt Emma. She must go 
home first — go home with Kirsty ! — and they might 
tell Sam that she took it ill of him that he had not 
come to meet her. 

Side by side, Sydney and Kirsty walked the short 
distance to the flat, but it was Sydney who did most 
of the talking. Up in the rooms, too — the dear, cozy 
rooms that were home — Sydney heard the sound of 
her own voice, and stopped, and laughed. 

"Why, Kirsty, you're not tongue-tied?" 

"Not a bit!" said Kirsty, and, vaguely, Sydney 
realised that this was a different Kirsty, strangely alive 
and softly sparkling, as she never yet had seen her. 
" It's only that I've something to tell you, Sydney. 
That's why I wanted you to come here with me first, 
before any of them told you, and why I wouldn't let him 
come to the station and blurt it out. It's all so new, 
or I should have written to you, and — " 

" Do you mean — Sam? " asked Sydney. 

Kirsty nodded, and began stripping off her left 
glove. Out of the dim past, Sydney seemed to see two 
figures, running shoulder to shoulder down a long 
pier — figures of two that she loved. An old, childish 
wish came back to her now as a menace. Then she saw 
the ring that gleamed on Kirsty's bared hand, and she 
gave a little cry, which she tried to make a cry of joy. 

"You and Sam? O Kirsty! I am glad. You 
and — '» 

" Hark ! " said Kirsty. " Here he is." 

She threw open the door, and, gaunt, tall, ugly as 
ever, Sam Creed was in the room. He had bent to 
kiss Sydney, his chum and cousin^ back from a year's 
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absence, and then his eyes had leaped to Kirsty, and 
Kirsty was looking up at him. Outside their glance, 
Sydney stood alone, in a chill world of dreams. 



• 



Thby were very kind, both Sam and Kirsty. They 
were at much pains to make Sydney feel that she was 
next best to both of them. They discussed their plans 
with her, and she listened, and sympathised. Espe- 
cially she was interested and sympathetic, when she and 
Kirsty and Marjorie were alone, and could talk of 
embroideries and lingerie and the chest of linen which 
the bride must make ready. For a month she lived 
by day within hand's reach of the intimate happiness 
that had come to her friend, and by night she fought 
with herself, and found that she could no longer dream. 

Then it was Christmas time, and Kirsty and Mar- 
jorie had gone happily to the home up-State, where 
Sam was to join them. Sydney came back alone from 
the station, and sat alone in the room where, in the 
last weeks, she had watched Kirsty, idle at her desk, 
in the glow of happiness that was like the glow of a 
hearth-fire to one who went by in the cold without. 
She noticed that Marjorie's work-basket had been left 
uncovered, and, as she went to replace the cover, she 
saw the bit of embroidered linen that lay inside, and 
touched it, and drew back, as if she had been burned 
by the touch. 

" O God ! ^ she heard herself cry suddenly. In the 
gilt-framed mirror by the fireplace, she saw the image 
of a woman, who strained her two hands hard against 
her temples. ^^ But I'm not a stock nor a stone. And 
I can't bear it. I can't bear it ! " 

After that, she knew that for a long while she walked 
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up and down the little rooms, up and down, and she 
heard herself at times say brokenly: — 

^^ I shall wither into what Aunt Lydia has become. 
And he is there with Rosa, and he is going on with 
his work and his life, and he has forgotten — he has 
forgotten the dreams ! " 

Once she heard herself cry out against the dreams 
themselves : — 

"But they were lies, and, even if they were true, 
oh! what are all the stars in the heavens to a little 
fire on the hearth, when you are freezing with cold ! " 

So she tramped through the rooms, till late in the 
evening, and then lay in her bed, and knew neither rest 
nor dreams. In the morning light she found herself 
dragging out her trunk. Carefully she packed it, with 
her prettiest govms and her favourite trinkets — all 
the things that she knew would give most delight to 
another's eyes. 

" I shall telegraph to Kirsty,'' she said, ** and tell 
her that I've reconsidered her invitation. I'll spend 
the holidays with her, and then — and then — " 

She rested against the trunk, where she sat upon the 
floor, while she let herself recall the image of Jim Bick- 
nell — big, and kind, and honest, with something in 
him of the Kirsty that had always been dear to her. 

" He is not the sort that forgets," she told herself, 
" and if I let him — if I show him — and I will make 
him happy, oh ! I can make him happy ! " Once more 
she was pacing the rooms. " The fire on the hearth — 
a real fire, no light of dreams ! — and the man beside 
it — and the children ! " 

She stopped, and, for a long time, stood leaning in 
the window, with her forehead pressed against the cool 
glass. She remembered how she had leaned in just 
that fashion, on the morning when her mother died, 
and she realised that this, too, was a moment in which 
something died. 
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It was twilight when she went back to her chamber. 
Very deliberately she unpacked her trunk and laid away 
the gO¥ms that should have pleased Jim Bicknell. Iik 
the dark she sat upon her bed, and looked before her, 
with the steady eyes of one who has resolved, for all 
time. A long ray from an electric street lamp flashed 
into the room, and, as her eyes followed it, they rested 
on the picture of the Knight, who rode where he must 

go- 

"For there never was but (me man, who was my 

man," she told herself, "never, in any life, nor will 

there ever be. Even if he forgets — even if the dreams 

were from the Ivory Gate ! But he will not forget — 

and the dreams were from the Gate of Horn." 

In that thought she slept, but she did not dream, as 
she had hoped to do. Three nights she spent without 
a trace of the dreams that she had doubted, and three 
days she went on steadily without them, and did what 
she found to do, and began a little book, about a young 
jlad, who had lived in Cornwall, in the time of the 
Tudor Henries — a book that it seemed to her she 
was writing only for one small maiden, with ruddy 
brown eyes, that were the eyes of her Cornish father. 

So she was sitting at her desk one morning, steady 
and purposeful, upon her chosen way, when the little 
housemaid brought her a letter, and, looking at the 
address, she seemed to move again in dreams. Three 
long years and more, but she had not forgotten his 
handwriting! She opened the envelope slowly, and, 
as she did so, felt the circumstances of the moment 
sink into her consciousness — the red candles in the 
sconce against the wall, the crackle of the fire on the 
hearth, tiie fragrance of the Christmas roses on her 
desk. 

"I shall not forget this minute," she told herself, 
** no, not in any life ! " 

"Dear Little Chap!" she saw the first words of 
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the letter, and saw them through a mist of tears, as 
she recalled the voice, in which he once had said them. 
** It's all right, I fancy, for me to write to you this 
once. For Mayow is going to write you about it, 
anyway. The dear old fellow is quite mad over our 
discovery, though he rather wonders at my layman's 
interest. 

*^ You see, this autumn we have opened some work- 
ings in the side of Gwynjack, toward Polver Stream. 
You will not have heard about it, perhaps, since your 
aunt and your uncle have been away, in Egypt. Now 
as we were delving into Gwynjack, we struck some dis- 
used workings of ^ the old men,' that have lain buried 
for centuries. You know now why it is that I am 
writing. There was an earthy place, deep under 
Gwynjack, a place that they must have reached, in 
old times, by a passage from the Polver valley, that 
has been closed for generations. You would have 
known the place. I knew it, when I stood in it, and 
got the grave-cold smell of the thick earth. 

^^ In the course of years, hundreds of years, you 
know, most things perish. Dust returns to dust, but 
metal doesn't. We found a heavy buckle, that may 
have been the buckle of a baldric, and the metal work 
of what Mayow thinks was once a short pistol or dag, 
of the middle of the sixteenth century. We found the 
much corroded hilt of a dagger, and in a crevice — 
it looked like a mere lump of dirt, before we cleansed 
it — we found a very old seal ring — a ring that I 
knew — wrought of two thin hoops of metal, twisted 
curiously. The crest was much defaced, but Mayow 
thinks it is three deer's heads, the arms of Treden- 
nick. And we know, you and I, that it was indeed 
the seal ring of the last Tredennick, who starved and 
died there, in that earthy place, as I seemed tQ myself 
to be dying, when I stood there. 

" I wanted to write you this mysell. Bece^u^e if 
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ever I had doubted the dreams, as, God forgive me! 
I have ahnost doubted them sometimes, in the blank 
days, I should have to believe them now. They were 
from the Gate of Horn, as you have always known, 
and we did right to believe in them, and do as we have 
done. But oh, dear lass of dreams, there was another 
life, for the man that starved in that tomb, whose ring 
I keep to-day, in witness of that truth! There was 
another life for the little chap that suffered and died 
for him* And we know — don't we? — that there shall 
be other lives for them — lives in which they shall find 
each other again. We can wait for that. We will 
wait for that. 

*^ In this life, we've done the right thing, dear. 
Alison hasn't forgotten you. One day last sununer 
I found her at Melyon Well — the wishing well, you 
remember. She told me that she was making a wish 
that Aimt Sydney would come back again. She has 
shot up into a tall girl, shy £Lnd a bit too sensitive. 
For her sake alone, it's well we did as we have done. 
I keep her at school much of the time. It's as well so. 

" I had hardly thought ever to write to you. Little 
Chap. But when the ring came back to me, I took 
it as a sign. And it's a happiness to write — to feel 
that I'm speaking to you again, now, in this life. I 
won't say — I can't say — but next time, surely, all 
must be well. Meanwhile, success to your work, and 
every happiness to you, and good dreams. And, as 
you said that night when you left me, dearest girl, I 
shall see you later. I shall see you later." 

He had signed himself, " Yours, Tredennick." 

She read the letter three times over, and then she 
rose, and walked to the window, and stood looking 
down into the snowy streets. The dreams to which 
she had held fast were real — real as the ring that 
had lain buried for centuries under Gwynjack hill. 
And he, her man of dreams^ had not forgotten, nor, 
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in any life, would he forget. She pressed the letter 
to her lips, and then, as she watched the happy people 
passing in the street below, she realised that this was 
Christmas Day, and on all the earth was peace. 



In the following June, Sam and Kirsty were married, 
with all the pretty ceremonies, and Marjorie and Mrs. 
Bicknell and Mabel and Florence and Aunt Emma were 
as pleased as the in-laws are apt to be at such a time. 
With a recollection of how, long ago, she had scowl- 
ingly worn a ruffly frock and carried a bunch of sweet 
peas, at Aunt Agnes's wedding, Sydney walked up 
the aisle of the church, in her bridesmaid's gown, and 
resolutely kept her thoughts now on that childish 
memory and now on Kirsty's face, that was radiant 
beneath the bridal veil. 

Then Sam and Kirsty were settled pleasantly, in 
their own small house, where Kirsty's desk was tucked 
into an upstairs room, and Sydney adjusted herself 
to life in the flat, alone with Marjorie. The child, 
as she would always seem to Sydney, was just out of 
Ambrazon, and that fall began to teach. She was a 
dear, good, pretty girl, who adored Sydney, and liked 
to cook things in a chafing dish. She was as unlike 
Kirsty as a human being could be. 

Oddly enough, that winter Sydney found herself on 
Intimate terms with her sharp-tongued cousin, Mabel 
Creed. Very often Mabel spent a night at the flat, 
and on one such night, by the dying fire, she told, in 
her curt, dispassionate phrases^ with a bitter touch of 
humour, her own story. 

" He wasn't worth it, you see," Mabel ended. " I 
don't know why I let myself go, and I knew he had 
a wife. But I did — and It was all I could do to 
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puU up. I never told any one about it, of course. 
Mother thinks I'm just cranky and disagreeable. I 
wonder that I'm telling you now, Sydney. Only you 
seem to understand things, since you came back from 
England, and your silences are comforting." 

A little later Mabel added: — 

^^ Florence thinks I'm a pig, because I don't go more 
to her house. But there are times when — Sydney! 
Can't you understand? Sometimes when I look at her 
— with Joe and the children — I can't face the sight ! " 

Sydney could understand, a little too well, perhaps. 
After that talk, she was resolute to form the habit of 
seeing Kirsty more often, and she was glad that she 
had done so, when the days came, in which Kirsty 
had need of her, as she faced an unknown dread, with 
childish, frightened eyes. She had her chance to 
stand by Kirsty loyally, and she welcomed the chance, 
and did what she could, until the wet spring day, when 
she sat by Sam and tried to hearten him, while they 
listened to the sounds in the chamber above. 

"But isn't he a lovely pocket edition?" asked 
Kirsty, some hours later, and smiled, white-faced, into 
Sydney's eyes, as she cuddled her young son. 

Later he was lawfully baptised Bicknell Creed, but 
Kirsty called him anything sweet that came into her 
mind, and cooed over him, in a manner that was pleas- 
antly idiotic. The chambers were given over to boil- 
ing bottles and miniature ice-chests, and Kirsty's desk 
yielded its place to a crib, and the typewriter had to 
be mufiled, for fear of disturbing the new lord's 
slumbers. 

" Are you ever going to write again? " asked Syd- 
ney. 

Kirsty gave the deep, contented laugh that was 
good to hear, and her eyes were less detached from 
Sydney than they had been in months. 

"Will I write? Sydney, girl, what else should I 
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do, now that I have something to say? When I think 
of what I tucked into those precious first books of 
mine! Well, at least they make good humorous read- 
ing. But now — ^*' 

"Now," said Sydney, **you are usually sterilising 
a bottle, because no maid can really be trusted with 
anything so precious to your baimie." 

" Ah, well ! " said Kirsty. '* I can scribble a bit, 
odd times. You'll see some day ! You'll see ! " 

But when she came back to the conversation, after 
seeing that the small son really lay safe asleep in his 
blue bassinet, she was a little shadowed with wist- 
fulness. 

" You think me a quitter, don't you, Sydney? " she 
asked. 

"Never!" answered Sydney. "You're still play- 
ing the game, Kirsty, and the best game, no doubt. 
Bicknell is better than a best seller, if you have to 
choose between them. But I don't see the need of choos- 
ing. You'll have them both, and happiness into the 
bargain, God bless you ! " 

After that, they talked sometimes of their work, 
in the intervals that Bicknell allowed them. Sydney 
heard the rough draught of the modem story at which 
Kirsty was labouring, a story so sunny and sane that 
it could come only from a happy heart, and Sydney 
read aloud her own new little book, about a girl-child 
in far old Cornish days of sun and shadow. Bift 
though they touched on Cornwall, they never spoke 
together of the dreams. That was best, thought Syd- 
ney. What had her dreams to do with Kirsty 
now? 

So the months of another year rolled over Sydney, 
with writing and tranquil, busy living, that brought, 
she hoped, at least no unhappiness to those about her. 
Sometimes she re-read the letter that was signed Tre- 
dennick, and sometimes she dreamed of high uplands 
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and of sparkling Cornish seas. One September morn- 
ing she caught herself making calculations : — 

" It is my birthday, and I am thirty. One lives, if 
one is strong, for three score years and ten. That's 
forty years more. Quite a long time ! I've been only 
six years out of Cornwall, and already it seems a life- 
time. Forty years more of clothes and meals, of 
Mabel's troubles and Marjorie's, and the reflected light 
of Kirsty's life ! " 

Then she scolded herself, and went for a long walk, 
and lunched with Kirsty, and wondered over the tiny 
frocks that she was embroidering for " little sister." 

^^ Of course, it shall be little sister, this time," said 
Kirsty. ** And we know what we shall call her." 

Sydney came home to a long task at her typewriter, 
where she needed little thought. She had kept her 
day filled, but still, at evening, she found herself rest- 
less and troubled, and it was long before she fell asleep. 
In her dream that night she roamed on Cornish moors, 
a lad, with a comrade and a brother, and she woke 
with one line of an old rhyme upon her lips : 

«« T>_ iV- _iJ^ ^i» J 1 ^1.1.^. I » 



By the side of my dear brother! 



•^ 



For a little time she lay, seeking to call back the 
happiness that had been hers in the dream, and then 
she found that she was hopelessly wide awake and had 
the day to face. She rose and dressed, and was vexed, 
when she found that she had overslept and that Mar- 
jorie had long since left for school. She sat down 
to her solitary breakfast, and, as she waited for her 
toast, took up the morning paper. 

Down in one comer, a name brought back the pic- 
ture of the market-town, with the narrow street where 
the carriers' vans took up their loads, and the glimpse 
of the blue sea and the Mount beyond. Then her 
eye had traversed the few brief lines, that were dated 
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from that place, and she had let the paper fall. For 
she had read the words Langersick and motor-acci- 
dent, and the name of Nichol Roscrow, dying. 



For a little while Sydney sat staring at the opposite 
wall. Then she roused herself, as the maid came in 
with the toast. But this was not a nightmare! She 
sat here, awake, in a room that she knew, and, on the 
table, were plates and cups and a pot of steaming 
coffee — things so petty and so homely that she knew 
that she was awake. But if she were awake, then 
those words which she had read were not a dream. 

After a moment she took up the paper again and 
quietly read over the ten close-printed lines. There 
had been an accident on Langersick hill. In the motor 
car had been an American mining engineer, a well- 
known man, on whose account the despatch had been 
cabled, his host, Nicholas Roscrow, Mrs. Roscrow, and 
** a Mrs. Tollervey." All had been injured, but Ros- 
crow most severely — so severely that he was dying. 

Sydney folded the paper methodically, and laid it 
beside her coffee cup. 

" O Christ ! '* she heard herself say twice, and then 
she covered her face with her hands, and sat for a 
long time. She saw the steep slope of Langersick, in 
the misty Cornish twilight, and saw the gulf that 
yawned beneath the car, as she had seen it yawn, six 
years ago, on the night when they came from Castel- 
an-Dinas. That other time he had let the car swerve 
half meaningly, but not this time — oh, not this time, 
she prayed! She seemed to hear the splintering of 
wood, and the outcries, and to share in the hurry and 
confusion in the rooms at Rosbriggan, and to see a 
hushed chamber, and a ruddy head that rested quiet 
on a pillow — the dear head that once had rested on 
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her breast! Dying- — dying, as in the old lives so 
often he had died, bereft of her, uncomforted of her! 
And so the dreams had ending — all the dreams. Why, 
even in this life, she knew now, she had cherished a 
little coward slip of hope that she had not dared to 
name. And he was dying now, and dying far from 
^ her, and calling her, she knew, he who had called her 
^^i vainly in the old, lost lives. 

I ^ She took her hands from before her eyes, with a ges- 

'^j^^ ture as if she brushed aside a veil that had blinded her. 
^ She opened the paper and found, as she had hoped to 
^ find, tiiat a fast steamer was to sail next morning from 
, ijfgi New York, and touch at Plymouth. In six days she 
' should be at Rosbriggan. 

iisi Very methodically she passed the morning. She 

fj^ sent telephone messages, and packed her trunk, and 

glof put away her papers and intimate things, as if she 

^^ were to be absent for a long time. She did everything 

1 ^ methodically, but she forgot to eat, and, when she went 

^ out on the street for some necessary purchases, she 

.^p walked in front of an electric car and felt herself 

ijjyf, snatched back by a frightened and angry policeman. 

yjt She smiled at him remotely and thanked him, though 

she scarcely knew for what. 

She was back again in the rooms, dressed and ready 
for the journey, when Marjorie came in, and cried 
out at the sight of her, and flew to mix egg-nogs, which 
she made her drink. A little later, as she was order- 
ing a carriage, Sam came with the tickets and the 
money for which she had asked. 

** Remember, you are not to frighten Kirsty or make 

her anxious just now," Sydney cautioned IJiem both, 

as she drew on her gloves. ^* My aunt Agnes has been 

' ] hurt, and I am going to her as fast as I can, and that's 

y^, all, and Kirsty must not be worried." 

So there was no Kirsty to wish her a God-speeds 
when she set out on this journey. Only Sam was at 
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the station, and Marjorie, who cried hard into her 
handkerchief, and, at the last minute, as Sydney stepped 
aboard the train, Mabel Creed came running down the 
platform and thrust some roses into her hands. 

In the close car, Sydney pressed the moist, sweet 
flowers to her cheek, and remembered a rose that she 
had torn with her teeth, in the dawn of a long past 
day. Many things she remembered out of dreams, as 
the train went rolling through the twilight country 
and thundering through the dark, and she strove to 
dwell in the dreams, and to hold from her heart the 
fear that was taking shape to crush her. 

But in the stuffy hotel chamber, above the murky 
streets of the great city, she faced her fear and named 
it, through the long, wakeful hours — the fear that 
she should come to him too late — the fear of all that 
that must mean to her. 

** Twice I have tried to reach him," she told her- 
self, ^^ and I have failed, though with everything in 
me I tried. This third time, if I do not reach him — 
oh! I shall never reach him — never, in any life. I 
shall know it for the sign that I shall never reach him, 
and I shall lose hold on the dreams, and on everything. 
O God! Don't You understand why I must reach him? 
Oh, help me! Won't You help me? I know it is im- 
possible, and he already dying, but nothing is impos- 
sible with You. Tredennick's ring came back to him, 
after all the years. That was impossible, yet it came 
to be. And this, too, that is impossible — oh, this 
third time I must come to him ! For we gave up every- 
thing. We did our best — our poor best, as we saw 
it in the dreams, and oh, God ! it hasn't been easy, the 
giving up. But we've fought our best, not even to 
think of each other, and now — and now — oh! let 
me have the sign that I shall find him yet in other lives. 
Oh, let me come to him, before it is too late ! " 

She still was saying the words, hopelessly, mechanic- 
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ally, when she went to her carriage, in the grey dawn. 
She saw the porters look at her curiously, and she 
forced her murmuring lips to silence. But in the 
silence, she was still praying, as she drove through the 
awakening streets. Half unseeing, she glimpsed the 
straws and torn papers that were hurtled past her by 
the wind, and she heard the rain beat in harried gusts 
upon the glass of the carriage. She realised that, 
when she put out this day, she should put out in storm. 

In the smarting rain and the wind, she stood, a little 
later, on the high deck of the steamer, and saw the ca- 
bles cast ofF. She remembered the chatter and the 
laughter and the glad weather, at the time of her earl- 
ier sailing, the child that she had been, with all her life 
before her! She remembered Kirsty's white face — 
Kirsty, with eyes only for her, in those days, who now 
was snug at the hearth, with her young son at her knee, 
and never was to know the ending of the dreams ! 

The ending of the dreams ! Oh, let them not end, as 
her brain knew that they must end ! Oh, let her come 
to him, before it was too late ! Up and down the deck, 
in the rain and the rising wind, she trudged monot- 
onously, to the reiteration of that hopeless prayer. 
Hour after hour she walked and prayed and watched 
the greasy waves, that heaved themselves below her. 
That other time there had been glad blue water and 
white foam, she seemed to remember, and she had said 
over the brave old songs of the sea and of fighting men. 
But now she walked a slippery deck, in the chill rain, 
and could say only : Let me come before it is too late ! 

It was almost twilight, when she sank into her deck- 
chair. She leaned back, with closed eyes, and knew 
herself utterly spent, in strength and courage and hope. 
Let her face it fairly now ! Six mortal days — she 
could not reach the man who lay dying at Rosbriggan. 
She opened her eyes, and looked heavily about her. 
The rain was over, but the waves ran high. She saw 
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a scum of white water, that was the broken spray of a 
huge billow, go washing along the deck. 

^ I shan't forget this moment,'' she thought. *' Be- 
cause I realise now that I can't reach him, and I have 
known I could not reach him, and, before the voyage 
is over, I shall go mad. I shall go mad." 

She closed her eyes and leaned back. 

•• Not in this life — not in any life," she found her- 
self saying, over and over. Then she heard a gasping 
cry and a crash of riven wood, and opened her eyes, 
to see a vast black wall tottering down upon her. 

^ A wave larger than the others," she thought. ^ I 
shall be carried overboard. (Hi, thank Gh>d! Tlua is 
the end." 

For a second she knew that she was being swept, 
blind and deaf and helpless, through resounding empti- 
ness, and then she felt herself lifted high above the 
tumult, into a place where there was quiet. She felt 
that arms were round her, and, without surprise, she 
knew that she was being carried gently. She was not 
Sydney Considine, nor Hecka Polruddon, nor the girl 
Dorenn, yet she was all these and more, the soul that 
she had been eternally, and the one who carried her 
was known in all those lives. She rested quiet and con- 
tent, and heard a voice speak that told her many things. 

"I understand," she heard her voice replying. 
^ And I shall not forget. Oh, Mam — oh, my mother, 
in my need ! I shall never forget." 



"Let me down!" Sydney heard her voice saying. 
" I can stand." 

They placed her on her feet, the two men who had 
been carrying her between them. One, she saw, was 
a sailor in oilskins, the other a steward, with a face 
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as chalk-white as the face of a Pierrot. Round her 
she saw that the deck was strewn with soaked wraps 
and broken deck-chairs, and that one or two drenched 
passengers were crawling toward the companion-way. 

**That was a near thing, Miss," the steward was 
saying. 

She looked where he had pointed, to the place where 
she had been hurled by the wave. She saw the slender, 
broken meshes, which were all that had held her from 
the boiling sea. 

^*You was lying there in the scuppers," he added, 
*^ and your head in the water. We thought you was 
dead. It must have knocked you silly for a bit. 
Steady does it. Miss ! " 

With his hand beneath her elbow, she stepped into 
the companion-way, and thanked him, in a kind of 
daze, and, still in a daze, went dripping to her state- 
room. She closed the door behind her, and, for a mo* 
ment, leaned against it. 

^^ But it was Mam," she whispered. ^ It was my 
own mother lifted me in that minute, when they say I 
was unconscious, and she talked to me. I think it was 
a long time that she talked to me." 

Painstakingly she changed her wet clothes, and she 
dried her hair, and dressed it carefully, as she had not 
done in hours. She moved quietly, but with zest and 
interest in what she did, and with a heart at peace. 

**It is so strange!" she thought. **My brain 
knows very well that I shall not come to him in time, 
but something that isn't my brain tells me that I shall 
reach him, in spite of everything. Since Mam held me 
in her arms, I have known that I shall reach him. So 
I shan't go mad, and I can bear the hours of the voy- 
age." 

She expected from that moment to go through the 
days with calmness and courage, but she was amazed at 
the mood of what could only be called happiness, that 
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now was hers. Through the long days she found her- 
self rejoicing, as she had always rejoiced, in the sea 
and in the movement of the boat, and in the old memo- 
ries, that thronged upon her with the flavour of the 
spray upon her lips. Through the nights she had 
dreams, but not of old loss and sorrow and vain striv- 
ing to reach him, as she had feared to dream^ but of 
moments that were good to hold in memory. 

Once, she was a lad upon the high moors, under a 
windy sky of Cornish blue — a lad who was ranging 
with his tall half-brother. They sat beneath a rock 
and shared their bread and talked of the day's hunting. 
In her waking hours, she kept the memory of sun and 
wind and his presence and kindness between them. 

Once, she was a girl, in a far time, who sat upon 
the deck of a galley, under bright stars that bent 
friendly above. As she looked up at them, she leaned 
her head against a strong shoulder and an arm that 
was about her, and, instead of the stars, she looked into 
the face of a man with ruddy eyes — her man of 
dreams — her love of dreams ! 

Yet again, in a dream such as she had never known, 
she seemed to sit, a woman of old, in a doorway that 
looked down a narrow street of strange, white houses, 
where the sky was blue. Round the door there grew 
a vine, and, through its leaves, the sunlight came in 
broken drops and fell upon a floor that w£us speckled 
with mosaic of curious stones. She sat and sang, in 
a tongue that, in her waking, she could not recall. On 
her lap lay a little child, imclad, whose rosy limbs were 
mottled with the specks of sunlight. Presently she 
raised her eyes, and, in the doorway, leaning above her, 
she looked into the eyes of the child's father — eyes 
of ruddy light. 

From that last dream she woke in wonderment, and 
went bemused in a still joy^ of which she was not 
ashamed. Somewhere, deeper in the depths of memory 
than she had ever sounded before, in a lost land, per- 
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haps that Lyonesse of which he kept the dhn remem- 
brance, he had been hers, more truly, happily than ever 
since. Surely, it was a sign, this recurrence of so old 
a half-guessed life, that, farther than her hope could 
fathom, he should yet again be hers. 



So the day« went by peacefully, quietly, until there 
came the day when Sydney stood upcn the landing 
stage at Plymouth in grey rain, and thought fleetingly 
of the last time that she had stood there, six years ago. 
The child that she had been ! She was so much a woman 
now, disciplined, steady, that she could hold herself 
in hand, even when she saw Eden ToUervey coming 
toward her, even when she realised that next moment 
she must hear the words that should mean life or death 
for all time. 

She was fast in his arms, as she had been those years 
before, when he had snatched her back from evil 
dreams, but, with his arms about her, she made con- 
nection with a world that for days she had ceased to 
consider. Eden ToUervey, Agnes, Rosa — above all, 
Rosa ! — what should hinder them to see deep into the 
reason of her coming, and, seeing, to misjudge? Had 
she done wrong to Rosa, whom, at such cost, she had 
fought to spare? Was the work that they had done 
together, she and Nichol, undone at last by her own 
nashness and all to do again? 

Perhaps her lip quivered. Some change, at least, 
in the face that she had meant to hold so steady, 
caught her uncle's eye. 

" It's all right. Sonny ! " he spoke quickly. " Your 
aunt grew better from the minute that we got the cable- 
gram that told us you were coming. She is waiting 
to welcome you, and Nichol — ^" 

'^.When? " she asked. 
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** What 18 it? '* 

"NichoV she repeated. **When — when did he 
— die? '' 

For a moment they faced each other blankly in the 
rain, while the porters jostled by them. Then, as she 
delved deep into his eyes, she choked back a cry. 

*^ I — don't think I can bear it," she moaned. 
^' For I thought that I should come too late. Oh, be 
quick ! Be quick ! For I must reach him now. This 
third time I must reach him. Oh, be quick!'' 

She could let him think and act for her, in the next 
blank minutes. By the time that she was quite herself 
again, they were rolling out from Plymouth in the rain, 
just as they had ridden once before. 

" Tell me ! " she was saying. " Now you must tell 
me everything." 

In brief sentences he told her. There had been an 
accident on Langersick hill, in the mists of twilight, 
just as the papers had reported. The car had plunged 
over the steep embankment. Perhaps she remembered 
the place, he added, a nasty turn and a deep valley 
below. 

She bowed her head. Only too well she remembered. 

Agnes — thank God! — had escaped with no more 
than bruises. The American guest had come ofF lightly, 
with a fractured collar-bone. But Nichol had been 
fearfully hurt. A fractured skull, broken ribs, in- 
ternal injuries, he named, while Sydney listened, shud- 
dering. And as for Rosa, poor girl ! — 

"Rosa," Sydney repeated, with stiffened lips. 
"What of her?" 

Then, through a mist of words, she reached the truth, 
yet only vaguely realised what it was to mean. For 
the newspaper despatches had confused the two who 
bore the name of Roscrow. It was Rosa — poor, soft, 
petulant Rosa! — who had died of her injuries next 
day at Rosbriggan, while Nichol lay in the Fainted 
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Chamber, cruelly hurt, but alive, and with a slender 
chance to Uve. 

"But Rosa is dead,'' Sydney spoke slowly. For 
one second she heard her heart cry fiercely : " Now he 
is released! Mine at last in this life, as in all lives, 
and I will draw him back from death itself to all that 
this life may mean to us." But in the next second 
she felt herself crushed under the weight of the name- 
less fear that had pressed upon her since she read tiie 
word "Langersick" and remembered that other twi- 
li^t, years before, and how the car had swerved at 
his volition. 

••Uncle Eden," she forced her dry lips to ask the 
question that it was torture to ask, and torture to have 
unanswered, ^^I must know. How did it happen? 
Nichol was — careful and experienced. How could he 
let the car — ** 

"Nichol?" Tollervey repeated, and, in the bewil- 
derment of his glance, Sydney found fuel for the hope 
that leaped to flame at his next words. •• What made 
you think — It was Rosa who was at the steering 
wheel." 

"Go on!" Sydney heard herself saying, after a 
moment. "No, no, I will not faint — not now! Go 
on!" 

••You see, she had grown pretty keen over the car, 
in the last year or so," Tollervey was saying. " She 
could handle it right enough, though she was a bit reck- 
less, poor child! There on Langersick she took a 
chance and tried to pass a wagon. Nichol was beside 
her, but he was turned in his seat, speaking with Agnes. 
He did not see, until they were on the edge, and then 
it was too late. But he threw himself across Rosa. 
He was smashed up in trying to save her." 

•• To save her? " Sydney repeated. •• You said, 
to save — ^" 

She put her two hands to her face. 
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^ Oh) surely now ihe debt is paid ! " she whispered. 
^^ Come life, come death, it does not matter now, for 
the old score is paid, after all the bitter years — is 
paid, and he can stand up clear.'' 

She felt the tears that for seven days she had held 
back steal soothing to her tired eyes. 

" Sonny ! Don't cry, child ! Don't ! " 

*' I must," she smiled. *' Because Gh)d is so good ! " 






Shb had made herself be still again, though she felt 
her pulses racing and her heart quickened with the joy 
that passed all understanding. In outward calm shig 
listened to Tollervey's words, and knew at what dear 
cost Roscrow had made that desperate effort to shield 
Rosa from the issue of her own recklessness. 

" They thought him dying, when they brought him 
to Rosbriggan," said Tollervey. " But he fought for 
life. Lord, how the boy has fought ! Hour after hour 
we thought that he must let go. But he's held on, in 
spite of everything. Out of his head half the time, 
poor old chap ! " he added presently. " Over and 
over he's called for some one — no, not for any of us. 
I don't know for whom. But once he spoke a name 
that sounded like Moreen." 

In the silence that fell between them, Sydney leaned 
in her corner^ with her face turned toward the window 
and the streaming dusk. ^^ Dorenn ! Dorenn ! " 
Had she not heard him calling her across the deep? 
And this time — oh ! surely, with the old debt bravely 
paid, she had been suffered to come in answer to the call. 

But now, with the goal so near, Sydney felt herself 
burning with a fever of dread that she had held in 
control through the last days. If he should pass be- 
fore she could reach him, now, when she was so near ! 
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In the dim railway carriage, as often in dreams upon a 
high-decked galley, she found herself biting at her 
glove, while she fought to hold back the cry of savage 
impatience. Oh, they went so slowly! Such leaden 
minutes on the swaying train ! Wasted minutes in the 
smoky station of the market-town! Crawling minutes 
in the carriage that ploughed through deep lanes under 
the blackness of the rainy Cornish night! 

" It was on such a night that I came before," Syd- 
ney's voice was strained almost to the breaking-point. 
" Oh, couldn't we go faster if we walked? We are so 
late — so late ! " 

^' Steady, Sonny ! We are almost home. Look 
yonder! Round the turn are the lights of Rosbrig- 
gan." 

" So many lights ! " 

** No more than ever, Sonny." 

^'Are you sure? So many! I am afraid. Oh, 
something has gone wrong! Oh, have I come too 
late? " 

She did not remember that the carriage had stopped. 
She knew only that she was hurrying up some steps 
and into a hall of lights, too many lights, that might 
forebode disaster. Dimly she saw the face of Agnes 
Tollervey. Out of the past years she knew that 
Agnes, and Agnes only of that household, knew what 
cry it was that had brought her across the seas. No 
word was spoken, but Agnes took her hand, and to- 
gether they mounted the long flight of stairs. 

** I am in time? " Sydney found strength and cour- 
age to ask. 

In answer Agnes opened the door of the Fainted 
Chamber, that had been her chamber in this life, that 
had been his chamber in long ages past. 

Opposite the great door the bed was placed, and on 
the table near it stood a screened lamp. Half in 
shadow he lay upon the bed, white-faced, bearded, with 
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heavy bandages swathed round his head, but under* 
neath the bandages his eyes lived, and, as they rested 
on her, there flickered in them a gleam of ruddy 
light. 

She crossed the room, with such movement aa when 
a bird stoops homeward after long flight. She knelt 
by the bedside and laid her hands upon his two weak 
hands. 

^ Dorenn! '^ he whispered. 

*' Man ! My man of dreams ! " 

**I called you," came the broken whisper. 

« And I heard." 

*' I called you, and this time — ^" 

^'This time, I came in time. God let me come in 
time. Oh, surely the old debt is paid, and all is well 
for all eternity, since I have come in time! " 

"You wiU not go?" 

" Not in this life — not in any life, I think ! Oh, love 
of me ! Oh, mate of me ! Mine always, in all the lives 
that were ! Mine — mine in all the lives that are to be ! " 

Feebly he tried to move her hands. She understood. 
Swiftly she tore off her gloves, and laid her bared hand 
against his unshaven cheek. 

" Your hand," he whispered, " as in the sea-caves, 
Doreim! Girl of dreams!" 

The tears of sheer weakness quenched the ruddy 
light in his eyes. Slowly his eyelids closed. 

" Mine, and never to leave me again ! " he whispered 
once, and then,, with his cheek against her hand, he 
slept the sleep that, as she knew, should heal him and 
restore. 

In the Painted Chamber she knelt beside him, 
cloaked and hatted still, as she had come from the 
journey. She watched the shadows flicker on the wall. 
She watched the nurse move in and out. She watched 
the face of the sleeping man. But all the while she 
Seemed to look on purple waters that rippled by the 
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mouth of a sea-cave, where the white gulls were whirl- 
ingy and on the waters there was light. 

So she sat, hour after hour. She felt her body 
stiffen and ache with weariness — the stupid body, of 
so little moment \ Still she kndt beside him, and stead- 
fast kept her watch, until in the east she saw the sky 
grow red with the promise of a breaking day. 



• 



A FiB£ flickered on the hearth in the dim library of 
Rosbriggan, and the warmth of it was grateful in the 
opening days of the mild Cornish winter. Upon the 
hearthrug little Alison, grown a slim, lithe thing, with 
eyes that dreamed above a soft, sweet mouth, that kept 
the best of what had been in Rosa, was laz3y at play 
with the great hound that at most times was shadow 
of Eden Tollervey. At the wide table, beneath the 
shaded lamp, Sydney was writing a long letter in the 
hope that Eirsty would be suffered to read it for herself, 
now that little sister, with the name of Sydney Creed, 
was almost four weeks old. 

<< We go next week to spend the months of winter in 
Algiers," wrote Sydney. ^'Blessed Aunt Agnes, who 
seemed so well and steady while there was need of 
steadiness, and quite unhurt by the accident, is suffer- 
ing now from the nervous shock. I doubt if ever she 
is quite so well again. She and Uncle Eden both are 
eager to have me make my home with them. I love 
them, and I think they really need me, so here I shall 
stay. It is strange to think of, isn't it? They were 
so dear to me as a child — she that was more a mother 
to me than my mother, he that fathered me with tales 
and songs and little, laughing kindnesses — and now at 
last, as if I were indeed their child, I have come home 
to them — home to stay. 
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*^ It will be long indeed, I think, before I go again 
to America — the new land that never was my land, 
where, except for you, I had so little happiness. It is 
you that must come to us soon — very soon, in some 
good summer, with Sam, whom Nichol must know, and 
the precious baimies, whom we all shall conspire to 
spoil. Oh, you must come soon, Kirsty, you that are 
so near, so dear — you to whom alone I can write what 
I now am writing! 

*^ It is about NichoL For it seems that I have found 
the Gate of Horn, even as my father said once, long 
ago, that I might find it. The dreams were true 
dreams, Kirsty, and, as in other lives, in this life, after 
all the years, I shall go to him and be with him, it 
may be, till the end. Not at once. Dear, of course. 
We shall have the weeks in Algiers with my uncle and 
aunt — weeks of good comradeship, while he grows 
strong again. Then he goes for a time to the Trans- 
vaal. He has interests there that he must himself look 
after. That is a valid reason to offer to the world. 
In reality, the waiting is easier, perhaps, with a sea 
between us. At least we shall have memories, and 
hopes, and dreams. And in a year's time he comes 
back to England, and we shall marry, and, as in the 
fairy tales, as in every right story, we shall live happy 
ever after. We shall make our home at Rosbriggan 
— the house that Uncle Eden means to be ours, some 
day. For he has always loved Nichol, as his only 
nephew, and he has no son. So Carrow Tredennick 
comes back after all the years to Rosbriggan, and his 
mate comes with him, to be at his bridlehand until the 
end." 

The clock was striking nine, as Sydney wrote the 
last word. Alison rose from the hearth and, lankly 
graceful, slipped to her side. 

" Good-night, Aunt Sydney, dear ! " 

** Grood-night, sweetheart!" Sydney whispered, and 
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kissed her for the eyes that were her father's, and then, 
holding her more closely, kissed her yet again for the 
lips that were her mother's, to whom the debt was 
paid. 

" Oh, help me, God ! " Sydney made her prayer a 
moment later, alone in the dim library. " Help me 
always to help Alison, and love her, and be tender of 
her, even more than of — my own ! " 

She checked upon the thou^t. With hands tight 
clasped she looked before her, at the unseen fire on the 
hearth, but, in spite of herself, she looked down a long, 
white street of mottled sunlight, and as she looked, she 
felt a young child's downy head upon her breast. 

Long minutes had gone by, and now she knew that 
Roscrow had crossed the threshold. He came and 
stood beside her, and for a second she felt that his hand 
was strength and warmth above her hand. 

"You are dreaming, my Little Chap? " 

** Of Lyonesse," she said. 

"Where we were once together," he replied. 

** Where we shall go together, you and I," she said, 
and with her misted eyes, that she would not have him 
see thus misted, for all it was for happiness, she sought 
the casements that opened on the night. 

" The old stars are out," he presently spoke. 

She laughed a little, with a laughter that was sweet 
and new. 

" The old stars, yes, that kept their watch such end- 
less years. But the hearth-fire too is good, after the 
way that was so long — so bleak — the way between 
the worlds ! " 

" The way that has ended at last," he said, and, as 
he spoke, her head, as in old dreams, was cradled on his 
heart. 
I 

THE END 
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